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In no country in the world has commercial legislation been con- 
ducted on a system of such perverse impolicy as with us. Possessing, 
as we do; above all other nations, the means of verifying the lessons 
of theory, by reference to the unimpeachable testimony of fact, 
having within our reach, in the shape of official returns, a mass of 
inforritiggn, which, if honestly consulted and wisely applied, would 
lead to jug#*conclusions on all questions of mercantile expediency, 
we have, until lately, regardless of all principle and all experience 
pursued a miserable course of restrictive policy, the adoption of 
which, while it suited us for a time, we have now surpassing reason 
to deplore. Could the men of power and influence among us have 
prevailed on those whose individual interests might have been com- 
promised by the change, to abandon the system of prohibitory 
enactment, when it ceased to be conducive to the general interests 
of the country, or could foreign nations have been persuaded to 
copy our repentance with as much facility as they were induced to 
imitate our errors,—the statesmen of the present day would not have 
much reason to regret the improvidence of their predecessors, But, 
bound as they are, hand and foot, by the mistaken policy which 
foreign Governments have adopted on our authority, by establish- 
ments which our example first taught them to institute and com- 
pelled them to support,—by inconsiderate engagements with, and 
exclusive monopolies granted to, our own subjects,—now that the 
necessity of retracing our steps is acknowledged, they find that every 
scheme of amelioration is thwarted and defeated by checks and im- 
pediments, which no sagacity can evade, and no wisdom remove. 
Men, ‘ rocked and dandled into legislators,’ knowing nothing of the 
business of life but what they may have seen from the windows of 
a drawing-room, have, during the last thirty years, ‘been permitted 
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to amuse themselves with the vital interests of this country, as if 
they were the mere toys of lords and gentlemen, to be dissipated 
and squandered at pleasure. The effect of this preferment, by 
‘ letter and affection,’ has been, that, while the Cannings and the 
Huskissons have been plodding all their lives in subordinate em- 
ployments, without influence to direct, or credit to suggest, the 
changes which the varying circumstances of the world required,— 
men without capacity to conceive, or honesty to pursue, useful 
innovation, have been enabled to divert all the channels of national 
wealth, and block up all the outlets of national! industry. At every 
step we take in the career of utility, some fiscal exigency, some pri- 
vileged Company, some vested right, arrests our progress ;—we have 
reduced ourselves to a state of such infantine imbecility, by the 
fetters we have forged, and the limits which we have prescribed to 
ourselves, that every little freak of every little state alarms and 
dismays us; and, though we are convinced, by unerring demonstra- 
tion, of the wisdom of emancipating our commerce from all restraint, 
even in our improvements we adhere to that paltry system of petty 
expediency, that mean consultation of partial interests, which dis- 
credits the sincerity of our liberal professions, and warns other na- 
tions to beware of trickery and deception. We have, indeed, found 
to our cost, that it is much less easy to eradicate bad habits than to 
form them. Our old navigation laws were copied by almost all the 
maritime countries of Europe; our charters had their miniatures 
too; bounties and protecting duties were instituted on our autho- 
rity; and the whole world, envying the prosperity, adopted the 
policy of England. But now that it no longer suits us to practise 

e lessons we once so sedulously taught, we discover a strange in- 
docility in our former pupils, and we are compelled either to wait 
their humour, or be forced back on our old system, under the name 
of Retaliation. 

These general remarks on the late and present policy of England 
have been suggested by a speech on the American Tariff, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Huskisson on the 19th July. To a person unac- 
quainted with the real merits of the question between this country 
and the United States, it would appear, from that speech, 1. That 
the new duties had been suggested in a spirit of pure jealousy, or 
wanton hostility, to England ; and 2. That a total cessation of com- 
mercial intercourse between this country and the United States, 
would be productive of serious injury to them, and of no incon- 
venience to us. 

When a statesman of Mr. Huskisson’s character and authority 
declares a deliberate opinion on a subject in which he is known to 
be intimately versed, the smallest error, the slightest deviation from 
strict truth, either in colouring or design, may be productive of 
infinite mischief. The object of this article is to show, that, 
throughout the Statement of the right honourable Gentleman, the 
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circumstances of this country are represented as they ought, and 
might, and would be, if the right honourable Gentleman's power 
were commensurate with his wishes, but as in fact they never can 
be, until an inroad is made into what are considered by some per- 
sons sacred rights, or until a serious change takes place in the dis- 
position of those to whose illiberal prejudices he is himself a victim, 
and to whose hands the destinies of this country seem now itre- 
; trievably committed. If Mr. Huskisson had said all he thought, ‘ 
i and all he knew, upon the subject of the American Tariff, had each 
member of his speech been dilated by fair and legitimate illustra- 
tion, and the true cause assigned for all he had occasion to lament,— 
instead of being an unjust reproach on the measures of Congress, 
it would have embodied a severe and disgraceful exposure of that 
selfish system of partial legislation, which the Ministers of this 
country are compelled to execute by their masters and ours. 


In Great Britain two-thirds of the population are supposed to be 
employed in commerce and manufactures ; in the United States 
two-thirds at least, besides their slaves, are dependent on agricul- 
ture. Now it is perfectly true, as stated by Mr. Huskisson, that, in 
the year 1818, the Government of the United States entered into a 
convention with the British Cabinet, the object of which was the 
reciprocal admission, by each country, of the produce, trade, and 
manufacture of the other, on the payment of duties as low as were 
paid on the same articles by any other country ; that, in 1823, and 
the three following yewrs, a strong disposition was evinced in 
Congress to depart from the principle of that convention, and that, 
in one instance, duties were imposed in direct contravention of its 
provisions ; but that there was any thing strange, irrational, or un- 
accountable in the conduct of the United States in that particular, 
or that the determination on which they have since acted, was sug- 
gested by inconsiderate malevolence, is not consistent with the fact. 
Until the year 1823, the policy of the United States is correctly re- 
presented by Mr. Huskisson to have been, to raise no more revenue 
by duties on importation than were necessary to maintain the ¥, 
charges incident to, and to provide for the exigencies of, the state. No 
doubt such a course was sound and wise ; and, if there had been any 
disposition to meet it on our part by corresponding wisdom, the con- 
vention of 1818 might still have existed, to the mutual benefit of both 
countries. But the truth is, that, soon after the ratification of the 
treaty in question, the Americans perceived that there was more of 
show than of substance in the liberality of England,—that, whatever 
might be the opinions of the Minister by whom the convention was 
negociated, he was but feebly and partially supported by his Cabinet. 
They learnt from the debates in Parliament, that there existed an : 
absolute controlling power which thwarted all his schen.es, and an 
ignorant prejudice among the people which marred every project of 
improvement. A closer inspection of the terms of the treaty, 
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facilitated by the commentary which two years’ experience of its 
practical operation afforded, demonstrated that the advantages for 
which they imagined they had stipulated, were perfectly illusory, 
that the produce of the other countries with which an equality had 
been guaranteed to them by the treaty, was rigidly excluded from 
our ports, and that in fact, while in the markets of the Union there 
was a complete glut of British commodities, the export of their 
raw produce exhibited a progressive decrease, except in those articles 
which were returned to them in the shape of manufactured goods. 
In the mean time, new lands were annually brought into cultivation, 
improved processes of agriculture were introduced, and a very con- 
siderable increase of population had taken place, for the produce of 
whose industry no market could be found. 

Of the truth of this outline of the relative advantages to England 
and America of the treaty of 1818, any person conversant with the 
general theory of trade, or with the details of this particular branch 
of it, may be convinced, by recollecting, that, during the whole time 
of its operation, American bills in London were at a premium vary- 
ing from 7 to 12 per cent., a fact of itself sufficient to prove that no 
fair equivalent was given ‘by us for the advantages which we ob- 
tained. But that the object contemplated by the American Legis- 
lature may be fairly understood, and not estimated by the ingenious 
but uncandid statement of Mr. Huskisson, it may be well to submit 
to the reader the grounds suggested in a report presented by Mr. 
Clay, chairman of the Committee appointed to examine the Bill of 
1824, which was the first legislative departure from the treaty of 
1818, In that Report the Committee observed, that, in the year 
ending on the 30th of September, 1796, the value of the exports of 
the United States amounted to 40,764,097 dollars ; that since that 
time the population had increased in the proportion of 4 per cent. 
per annum ; and that, supposing the augmentation of the produce of 
the country to be ina corresponding ratio, the value of exports in the 
year ending on the 30th September, 1823, ought to have been 
$5,420,861 dollars, while, in fact, it was only 47,155,408dollars. This 
state of things was the more regretted by the Committee, because the 
countries with which the relations of America were most extensive, 
had considerably increased in wealth and population, circumstances 
which would naturally have induced an increased consumption of 
the produce of American agriculture, had it not, with the exception 
of those articles which could be obtained no where else, been rigidly 
excluded from our ports. The condition of America, in a state of 
improved and extended cultivation, might be imagined by a com- 
parison of the quantities of agricultural produce exported in the 


years : 
1803 1823 
Barrels of Flour... 1,311,853 ...... nanan 756,702 
Bushels of Maize.. 2,074,608 ............ 749,034 
Barrels of Beef.... TES ac bannnx nee 61,418 
of Pork... SEN x eidcleinne xs 55,529 


. 
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The decrease of exports was so considerable, that of a sum of 
47,155,408 dollars, above stated to have been the total value of ex- 
pots in 1823, 28,549,177 dollars were the money representatives 
of these articles alone, cotton, rice, and tobacco, of the exports of 
which the value in that year was : 

See Te 20,445,520 dollars. 
GEO: cckdinarees 1,820,985 
Tobacco......... 6,282,672 





28,549,177. 


The Report concludes from the absolute prohibition on all other 
articles, that the cotton, rice, and tobacco are only in demand be- 
cause they cannot be conveniently got any where else, and as, there- 
fore, under the existing ‘ Tariffs’ of other nations, there is no 
opportunity of disposing of the surplus produce of the States, it re- 
commends to Congress to create a market at home, by diverting a 
portion of the capital and population of the country from agricul- 
tural to manufacturing pursuits, that less of raw produce may be 
raised, and the States be less dependent on the markets or manu- 
factures of other nations. 


It appears from this statement, that, however unwise or impolitic 
the imposition of new duties may have been, it was not conceived 
in a spirit of hostility to this or any other country, but was rather 
one of those measures of necessary retaliation to which even Mr. 
Huskisson seems to think it incumbent on Governments sometimes 
toresort. There certainly was a considerable difference of opinion as 
to the wisdom of this first step in the career of prohibition. Mr. 
Webster, a distinguished member of Congress, among others, op~ 
posed it with much zeal and eloquence, but not on the grounds 
which Mr. Huskisson would leave us to infer. Mr. Webster's ob- 
jection to the measure originated in his dislike (somewhat primitive 
to be sure) of manufacturing establishments, the employment in 
which, as compared with the labours of the field, he considered a great 
source of misery to the poor. But, as to the real merits of the 
question, there was comparatively but little doubt, almost all parties 
considering that the convention of 1818 was productive of no sub- 
stantial advantage to America. 

To say the truth, if the effects of this change in the counsels of 
Congress had not already occasioned an inconvenience to our 
manufacturing interests, the increase of which the new ‘Tariff 
affords much reason to apprehend, there would be something inex- 
pressibly amusing in the tone of affected non-chalance, with which 
Mr. Huskisson lectures our American correspondents. One would 
imagine, that, in his opinion, Government ought to be well pleased 
at the opportunity now afforded to read a useful lesson to a froward 
and impertinent Republic; that the time had happily arrived to 
assert the dignity of England; that Ministers ought not lightly 
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to incline to lenity or forgiveness ; and that, unless symptoms of re- 
pentance be speedily manifested, the promoters of this ill-advised 
scheme should be made to feel the consequences of their impr- 
dence. The whole speech is conceived in a tone of parental severity, 
perfectly ludicrous to all those who, acquainted with the relative 
conditions of the two countries, are aware of the power which 
America possesses to vex and annoy us. ‘ What care we,’ says Mr. 
Huskisson, ‘for the friendship of America? If “the intercourse 
ceased to-morrow, the loss to us would be inconsiderable, while 
the trade of our rivals would be diminished one half. Besides, we 
take nothing from America, but cotton, and rice, and turpentine, 
and tobacco, all of which can be obtained much better and much 
cheaper from our Asiatic possessions. The direct trade to India is 
in its infancy,—the Celestial Empire invites the enterprise of our 
merchants,—the Eastern Archipelago is unexplored :—compare 
these inexhaustible laboratories of wealth with the “ little speck” in 
the Western Ocean, and we may laugh heartily at this presumptuous 
arrogance of young pretension.’ 


Either Mr. Huskisson takes an ill measure of the commercial 
power of the United States, or his theories are built upon prospects 
and anticipations which, however wise and enlightened, are still 
far from being realised. If he think to impose upon the credulity 
of the Americans by this vain assumption of supremacy in the 
markets in the East, he must have wilfully shut his eyes to the 
fact, that, by our suicidal restrictions on our own intercourse with 
those regions, we have raised the trade of this infant people to an 
importance resting on a basis too firm to be easily shaken by any 
competition,—a state of growing promise and prosperity, which, in 
all probability, was not excluded from the calculations of Congress 
in determining on the new Tariff. It is impossible that Mr. Hus- 
kisson should really feel that confidence of strength which he 
endeavours to inspire,—he cannot have so soon forgotten the con- 
tract with Howqua, of the Chinese Hong, and the sales at Kiatka, 
to doubt that, with ordinary success in the manufacture, markets 
will not be wanting for the produce of the new looms, or that 
American cotton may be disposed of elsewhere than in England. 
It is the habit of men of large and comprehensive intelligence, 
to take extensive views of the interests of their country: they survey 
its complicated relations from an eminence unattainable to minds 
of ordinary stature. Where the prospect is intercepted by clouds or 
hills, their knowledge of the strata of national industry, and the 
streams of national wealth, enables them to fill up the outline with 
unerring precision ; and, if their desire of improvement be restrained 
by the salutary curb of official responsibility, this facility of con- 
templating all things as they ought to be, without hindrance or ob- 
struction, seldom misleads them to forgetfulness of things as they 
are. But, when emancipated from the check of practical difficulty 
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- i and the daily necessity of prudential calculation, their imagination, 
in the wanton enjoyment of its new liberty, easily outstrips their 
judgment ; brilliant dreams of prosperity occupy their thoughts, all 
Y, impediments vanish from before them, they anticipate, with little 


ty scruple, resources sufficiently precarious, and assume, in childish 
ny weakness, the air and consequence of resistless strength. 
se Thus it is with the late Secretary ef the Colonies: leaving to Sir 
le George Murray all the cares and anxieties of his office, he has 
ve brought nothing away but a beautiful sketch of projected improve- 
e, 3 ments, in which exclusive charters, protecting duties, alien laws, 
th f prohibitions and monopolies are not noted, because it was his wise 
is and enlightened policy, ere the drawing was completed, to abolish 
ar them all. Let us hope that those on whom the mantle of the 
re Right Hon. Gentleman has fallen, may pursue with eagerness 
in the path which he has traced, but not in the mean time forget that 
18 the country forebodes in his disgrace the abandonment of his 
system, that his policy is already more frequently the theme of 
1 apology than of applause, and that, if those who are most interested in 
. the event do not learn wisdom from such warnings as this new 
> Tariff conveys, they may find themselves in a miserable minority 
' when the grand contest between Monopoly and Free Trade takes 
y place. In the mean time, the injury inflicted upon us by the policy 
oe of America, is not to beso lightly estimated, or so easily repaired, as 
a Mr. Huskisson would have us to believe. By a long course of 
— infatuated measures, and by the supposed necessity of adhering to 
> improvident compacts with men who insist upon the letter of their 
y bond, we are disabled from using the cheap defence against the 
” prohibitions ot Congress which is now suggested in such tantalizing 
“4 forms. On us the effect of the American Tariff is immediate : 
their manufactures are already in activity; their comparative 


exemption from taxation, the lowness of their freights, the posses- 
sion of the raw material, their opportunities of access to all the 
, nations of the earth, the thrifty system of repeated barter which 
their shrewd adventurers practise, will compensate for the inferiority 
of their earlier fabrics, and justify a rational expectation that the 
intended diversion of some part of their capital from agriculture to 


. commerce will meet with sufficient encouragement. 

4 Unless the Government of England proclaim at once the in- 
r competence of their predecessors to fetter the discretion of Parlia- 
e ment, by a bond which, not enriching those obliged, has made the 
h obligers poor indeed,—these adventurous carriers bid fair to pre- 
d occupy the markets of Asia, as by the combined operation of their 
. own neutrality, our navigation laws, and our East India Company, 


they heretofore did the markets of Europe. For this serious and 
impending evil, the ingenuity of Mr. Huskisson can suggest no 
preventative, of which the net of monopoly and restriction by which 
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the energies of this country are crippled and embarrassed, does not 
prevent the adoption. The only injury which the refusal of our 
woollens or our cottons can attach to the people of the United 
States, is the necessity of using, for atime, dearer, and perhaps 
coarser goods. They know very well, that we shall pause before 
we exclude their rice, their raw cotton, and their tobacco, from our 
markets ; they are apprised of the extent to which the industry of 
this country is cramped by the absurdity of her own regulations 
and the folly of her inconsiderate engagements ; and Mr. Huskisson 
knows it too. It is this knowledge that infused that spirit of 
peevish vexation into the speech of the 19th July, those tremulous 
accents of defiance which discredited the loud confidence he occa- 
sionally endeavoured to assume. It was a speech pregnant with 
irony and innuendo, the satirical effusion of a man labouring hard 
to conceal from foreigners the actual state of the country, and the 
scorn and contempt which he entertains for the ignorant effrontery 
of its hereditary and corporate Lords. 


The threat of obtaining rice, cotton, and tobacco from India, will 
appear to America an idle boast ; and it is so in fact. As long as 
the free settlement and colonisation of India by Europeans is re- 
sisted by the Company, under the sanction of Parliament, so long 
shall we have reason to regret the American Tariff. At present, the 
produce of India, with the single exception of indigo, is vastly in- 
ferior to that of America. ‘ It is in vain,’ says the able author of 
* The Present State and Future Prospects of Free ‘Trade and Colo- 
nisation in India, ‘ to expect that either the agriculture or trade to 
India can ever become of the vastness and importance of which they 
are both susceptible, until improved and extended by the unlimited 
and unshackled application of British capital and intelligence. In 
respect to agriculture especially, the free settlement of Englishmen 
is loudly called for, as a measure, not only of expediency, but of real 
necessity. The whole productions of Indian husbandry, that are 
abandoned to the exclusive management of the Natives, through 
the restraints and penalties of the monopoly, are inferior to the 
similar productions of every other tropical country ; they are not 
only inferior to the productions of British colonial industry, but to 
those of French, Dutch, Spanish, even to those of Portuguese in- 
dustry : they are, in every case, also inferior to the corresponding 
productions of Chinese industry. ‘To what is this to be ascribed, 
but to the slovenliness and ignorance of a semi-barbarous people ? 
The whole is a mere affair of civilisation; and, in so far as the 
Hindoos are inferior to Europeans and Chinese in real skill and in- 
telligence, so must be the productions of their agricultural, their 
manufacturing, or their any other kind of useful industry.’ 


The same author says in a subsequent part of his work, ‘ ‘The 
indigenous products of India have been transferred to America, and 
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there, under the direction of European skill, they far surpass in 
goodness and quantity those of their original country: witness the 
sugar-cane, the cotton plant, coffee, rice, and even indigo, until, in 
its native country, the production of this last fell into the hands of 
Europeans. Have the Indians retaliated upon the American co- 
lonists ? Where is our Indian annatto, our Indian cocoa, our Indian 
vanilla? Indian cochineal is of about one-sixth part the value of 
that of Mexico. Indian tobacco is certainly not of one-third the 
value, in any case, of the produce of Virginia, Maryland, or Cuba.’ 

These extracts from an authority ‘ above all exception,’ are abun- 
dantly sufficient to prove the emptiness of the menace of retaliation, 
by which Mr. Huskisson would fondly hope to stagger the recent 
resolution of Congress. ‘That resolution, however, was not adopted 
under circumstances which encourage the prospect of its speedy 
abandonment. It was founded on ‘the knowledge which they had 
acquired in extensive dealings with the East, that the produce of 
the Company’s dominions was infinitely superior to that raised in 
their own territory; that, if we, in a temper of vindictive impru- 
dence, attempted to force the tobacco or the rice of India on our 
home consumption, we should be the first to suffer by the change ; 
that, if we compelled Manchester and Glasgow to substitute Indian 
cotton wool for that of American culture, the inmediate deterioration 
of their manufactures would cause us to repent of the foolish expe- 
riment. Before we think of enforcing this lex talionis, we should 
weigh well the value of the friendship thus destroyed, the means of 
annoyance possessed by those whom we propose to force into open 
hostility, the provocation we ha¥e ourselves given to the measures 
we deplore, and, finally, the numberless restrictions which prevent 
us from entering on the exemplary career of punishment suggested 
for our adoption. 


The superiority of the produce of India tu that of America, is not, 
we admit, to be ascribed to any corresponding inaptitude of soil or 
climate. We freely acknowledge, with Mr. Huskisson, that, if the 
resources of that exuberantly fertile country were fairly thrown 
open to the skill, enterprise, and capital of British traders, some 


districts of India might as successfully compete in the growth of 


cotton and tobacco with Carolina and Vi irginia, as Bengal already 
does in indigo with Guatemala. But, when we consider how little 
approach can be made to this most desirable state of things, during 
the continuance of the charter, without the concurrence of the East 
India Company, and the churlish negative which has been always 
put by that incubus on the energies of the country, on all projects 
of liberal concession, however innocuous to them, or beneficial to 
the people of England, we confess ourselves unable to contemplate 
the vaunted alternative of Mr. Huskisson with that complacency 
aud satisfaction with which he seems to regard it. If the prudish 
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respect for national faith be permitted to prevail, if there be no relief 
in legislative equity from an obligation contracted in credulous re- 
liance on suborned and covenanted witnesses, we are, for some time 
to come, at the mercy of Congress. Five years must elapse before 
the first step towards the projected improvement of Indian produc- 
tions can be made : if five years more suffice to raise the wild weeds 
of India to an equality with the plants of the American garden, little 
time will have been lost, and much skill displayed; but, while the 
slow process of forming a new society, erecting new establishments, 
producing new plans of cultivation, and new modes of life, goes on, 
our artisans may want for bread, our manufactures will be undersold 
at Canton and Batavia, Howqua may receive his consignments from 

America direct ; and, when the embarrassments of restrictive laws 
and exclusive charters shall be removed, our merchants may find 
that they have lost the tide which, taken at its flood, might have 

led to the full reality of Adam Smith’s prognostications. To pre- 

vent this bitter disappointment, to preserve those rich fields of Eu- 

ropean enterprise for the capital and skill of his countrymen, instead 

of instigating Government to measures of angry retaliation, Mr. 

Huskisson should employ the stores of his capacious mind in de- 

molishing the two grand bulwarks of monopoly, one of which is the 

real cause of the new Tariff, the other the source of our pitiable and 

notorious dependence. 


Had we not, in ignorant jealousy of the growth of other coun- 
tries, foolishly and inconsiderately forced our mountains and our 
moors to supply a harvest which they grudged, America would have 
had no inducement to recede from the convention of 1818. Built, 
as our prosperity is, on the credit of our merchants, the skill of our 
people, and the excellence of our machinery, it would suit us well, 
no doubt, to supply hardware and clothing to the farmers of our 
ancient colony; but, if we refuse to take the produce of their in- 
dustry in exchange, and compel them, year after year, to discharge, 
with coin or with bullion, their debts to us, they are much too keen 
not to perceive that our boasted system of reciprocity is a selfish 
contrivance to seduce them into a losing and ruinous trade. If, 
therefore, we desire Congress to rescind the obnoxious regulations 
of the new Tariff, it becomes us to set the example, by removing 
from our Custom-house that graduated scale of varying imposition, 
by which the wisdom of Parliament has cloaked its inexorable de- 
termination to maintain a rigid prohibition. If that were accom- 
plished, the Americans would be found not to deserve the harsh 
rebukes of Mr. Huskisson: they are not so jealous, or so imprac- 
ticable, as is commonly supposed ; but the business of barter they 
know right well, and they will part with nothing without a fair 
equivalent. 


But, if, in vain-glorious pride of our monarchical pre-eminence, we 
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scorn to propitiate America, and proceed to measures of revenge on 
her ungrateful forgetfulness of our ‘ moderation and forbearance,’ 
we ought, in common prudence, to provide a shelter for the storm 
which is gathering above us. Unquestionably, it would be a mea- 
sure of strict expediency to open the trade of China, and of the 
Eastern Archipelago, to our discontented shipowners, and the soil 
of India to European planters, and one which, in all probability, will 
be determined on at the expiration of the charter; but, when we 
talk of compensating for an injury to our commerce, which is pre- 
sent and immediate, we should gird ourselves for an earlier contest 
with what are denominated ‘ chartered rights ;’ and, with this view, 
political casuists cannot be better employed than in considering to 
what extent it may be profitable, wise, and just, to modify or cancel 
a treaty, destructive to the best interests of the country, ratified 
under circumstances of unexampled fraud and falsehood on one 
side, and unexampled credulity on the other, 
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Orr did she wander at the fall of eve, 
Through deepest woods, and lone, untrodden paths, 

To list the music of the nightingale. 

Though she was beautiful as is young morn, 

Yet was a shade of silent sorrowing 

So blended with that beauty, you might see 

Grief once had been her guest. There was a time 
When her young soul was sick of life—when earth, 
And all its holds of bright and beautiful, 

Were loathsome to her sight. There was a void 
Within her mind that could not be supplied ; 

And troublous and disjointed images, 

That unto madness scared and tortured her, 

Had fix’d there dwelling there—her life was dark, 
Rayless, and joyless—full of misery. 

Twas strong, undying love that had become 

The tenant of her bosom—for a while 

She revell’d in the agony of bliss ; 

But this at length was spurn’d,—and then was quench’d 
The sun of her existence, and the night— 

The fearful night of the despairing soul— 
Darken’d around her, and she had no rest ; 
Yet was she strong in mind, and wrestled with 
The demons that assail’d her; and her strength 
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Prevail'd against them—then the gleams of hope 
And sweet returning peace again were her's. 
She felt she'd yet be happy—passion’s power 
Had rock’d itself to rest—again she long’d 

To look on Nature with a lover's eye, 

And from her rich stores drink delight ; but that 
Deceitful dream of love was now to be 

Cherish’d no longer, or remember'd as 

A shadow of the night, a bright day-dream, 

That had its hour—then perish’d. If at times 
Would flash the recollection of those hours 

Of nameless bliss across her youthful heart, 
When on her first and only love she gazed, 
Where now she stray’d alone, she’d only think 
How then the fairest of the sons of men 

He seem'd to her—then would she feel the springs 
Of love, within her still and tranquil soul, 

Were fresh and deep as ever—then her tears 
Fell without scorching—if at all she grieved, 
"Twas but the passing of a summer cloud, 

That leaves all nature fairer than before. 

One eve among the wild flowers did she rove, 
Full of strange pleasing musings ; and a calm 
Was on her spirit, holy and refined, 

° As if in the eternal spheres of light 

It had been purified—a vision pass’d 

Before her—might it be? Aye, ‘twas the same, 
It was himself return’d—he who had left 

Her once to pine away in hopelessness, 

Pall'd with the heartless course that he had run, 
Was at her feet, and with repentant tears 

He bathed her hand, but spoke not—all at once, 
In its first strength her love return’d—the springs 
Of hidden passion, which 'Time’s chastening hand 
Had fann'd into reposing gentleness, 

Too suddenly were troubled, and they rush’d 

At once into her inmost heart—he read 

In her fond eye that pardon which she could 

Not speak—she look’d upon him, and she died. 
He knew what he had done, ghastly he stood— 
The curse was on his forehead, and he fled. 
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TaLes or PERSIA. 


No. II. 


The Fisherman of Ormus. 


‘ There are two classes of persons who are never to be satisfied; those who 
ae) knowledge and those who seek for riches.’—Mel. de Litt. Orient., t. ii. 
p- « 

‘ I have sought for happiness in opulence and glory ; they are precious stones 
which only shine with a bright lustre from afar, and which a mere nothing may 
tarnish.’ —Nabi Effendi, to his Son. 

Dvurine the time when Bebut was only known by the surname 
of the Ambitious, he was conversing one day with his sovereign. 
The Schah, in a fit of familiarity, had condescended to permit his 
prime minister to be seated at his feet, on a rich carpet of Siston. 
He himself was just finishing his siesta. Reclining on a sofa, he 
lay breathing perfumed essences, chewing a Bactrian onion, and 
smiling at the conversation of his favourite. 

Suddenly, Kel-Anayset, the jester of the great Abbas, entered the 
apartment ; he was whimsically accoutred; he wore the peaked 
delbend,* and a long robe of blue.t He wen® straight to the 
ambitious minister, and, bowing profoundly with his arms crossed on 
his breast, humbly begged permission to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment. 

‘ Wherefore, fool,’ said Abbas, ‘ dost thou address thy homage to 
Bebut rather than to thy master ?’ 

‘I am by trade a fool,’ answered Kel-Anayet, proudly, ‘ and I 
recognise no superior but such as can boast of more folly than I.’ 


‘ Hear the jackanapes!’ said the king, laughing ; ‘ he attacks my 


prime minister. But wherefore these habiliments? ‘Thou art 
almost cloathed like a dervish ?’ 


‘ Alas! great king, so many at your court usurp my trade, that I 
foresee I must soon give up my place to them, and accustom myself 
to the dress of a hermit as a first step towards the life of one.’ 

* Be it as it may; by the soul of the Prophet, in the absence of 
a better thou art always welcome. But hast thou not some tale to 
tell? I am in a humour now to hear thee.’ 

Kel-Anayet made a slight inclination of the head, to express his 
assent, and plumped himself down in a corner of the royal sofa. { 





* The delbend is the turban of the Persians, It is worn so large and 
thick that it sometimes weighs as much as fifteen pounds. 

+ In Persia the dervishes wear a blue robe. 

t Throughout the East, the corner is considered as the most honours 
able place. 
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‘ Slave!’ said Abbas, darting on him an angry glance, ‘ by what 
right dost thou assume in my presenee the place set part for the 
greatest ?” 

‘ Slave or king,’ replied the buffoon, ‘ he who relates is always 
above him who listens.’ 

Abbas shrugged his shoulders. ‘ We must show our wisdom,’ 
said he, ‘ in pardoning his absurdities. He is in a bad mood. It 
is a pity, for there is often good sense in his folly. He is out of his 
element now, because he is seeking to be wise.’ 

‘He who seeks wisdom,’ answered Kel-Anayet, ‘ can alone be 
esteemed wise ; he who thinks he has found it, is a fool.’ 

‘ Markest thou, Bebut ? My turn is now come; he spares none ; 
but let him begin his tale, or, by these eyes! I will soon make him 
as wise as his ancestors.’ 

Kel-Anayet began thus : 

One day the famous enchantress, Dalle-Mutaleha,* her brow 
girded with the carbuncle crown, darted from the mountains of 
Kaff, borne by the bird Simourg,t of speed equalling the winds. 
She directed her flight towards Bagdad. When above the islands 
of Ormus, she met in the air the angel Tir-Aban,} mounted on 
Borak, the celestial courser of the Prophet. || 

‘ Whither goest thou?’ said the sorceress to the genius of the 
sciences. 

‘I am going, he answered, ‘to comfort a learned man in 
poverty.’ 

‘ And I to relieve a rich one who is dying of ennui from ignorance. 
Which of the two is most to be pitied ?’ 

* The rich blockhead, undoubtedly.’ 

* It may be, but opulence has its pleasures.’ 

‘ The pleasures of the imagination exceed them all.’ 

‘The rich enjoy leisure and honour. They are followed by 
crowds of admirers. For them praise was invented, and praise is 
a delicious draught Be 

‘ Which is followed by satiety and disgust. The mortal whom 





* The Oriental Circe. 

+ The Persian poets relate that the carbuncle, that imaginary stone 
which they call ‘ the torch of the night,’ on account of the dazzling 
brightness which they attribute to it, is formed in the head of the griffin, 
or immense eagle. It is undoubtedly the same creature Saadi calls 
Simourg, which inhabits the Hyperborean mountains of Kaff. 

t Tir is the angel of the sciences ; Aban, of the arts. We know not 
why Derwent has here blended them in one person. 

| The third night of the death of Mohammed, the angel Gabriel 
brought him a winged horse, called Borak, on which he was wafted to 
Heaven.—Commentaires de [’ Alkoran, 
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I inspire is blest even by his dreams. He possesses all that 
his imagination pictures ; he lives in a suppositious world which he 
can change or destroy at his pleasure. When his mind is weary 
of its own creations, he can fly to his beloved books ; and what 
society even of the wisest and most virtuous can compare with 
those precious depositaries which contain the purest essence of 
the noblest spirits of all ages? Would he be more happy, 
could they who composed them issue from the grave to bear 
him company? I think not. Few good authors are equal to their 
works.’ 


*I could, on my side, say much on the subject of riches. I 
could expatiate on the real good which they procure, and, like you, 
display only the fair side of the picture ; but I hate long discussions. 
Experience is the only sure path to truth. Let us then leave your 
learned man for the present to his poverty ; according to your 
theory, he can easily bear it in dreaming of opulence. I, at the 
same time, will let my rich man keep his ignorance a little longer. 
He has had it from his infancy, and must be used to it by this time. 
Meanwhile, let us make a joint experiment: let us find a person 
for whom I will clear the path of fortune, and you that of knowledge. 
When he has attained all they can yield, we will leave him to him- 
self, and draw our conclusions from the operation of the regular 
influences of human nature and human events upon the object of 
our respective favour.’ 


‘ Willingly, said Tir-Aban, ‘and I know at Ormus the very 
person for our project ; it is a miserable fisherman; he is both 
poor and ignorant, and so weary of his lot, that we have only to 
lead him on a little, and we shall see him plunge most ardently into 
the double path we are to open for him.’ 


Ismael was at that moment on the banks of the Persian Gulf; he 
was occupied in mending his nets. ‘ What!’ mournfully exclaimed 
he, ‘am I to pass my whole life in this wretched manner? No food 
but pastecks,* or rice, or half-baked beans. No clothing but a 
courdi of miserable sackcloth which leaves the prints of its coarse, 
hard thread upon my skin. No bed but the cold earth, or a mat 
which I should think delightful were it but made of the reeds of the 
Euphrates, instead of the knotty straw of maize in braids like rope, 
which only effaces the impression of my sackcloth courdi to plough 
yet deeper and more painful furrows. Nay, even to obtain these 
hard indulgences, I must launch my terradat in the sea, to seek 
the sturgeon and the delicate destpich, with which I have these five 
years supplied the tables of the opulent without having ever tasted 
either of them myself. I know not what the great pen above may 





* Pastecks are water melons, the common food of the lower classes in 
Persia. 


+ A Persian bark. 
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have written down for me on the book of fate ; but I am wretched. 
The gulph is deep, and it would be only doing myself a kindness to 
fling the fishes a last bait which they little look for, and end their 
persecutions and my own together.’ 


At this moment Mutaleha and her companion appeared before 
him. 

‘Ismael,’ said the sorceress, ‘ thy complaints have reached us. 
Wouldst thou at once be rich and powerful? The opportunity is 
offered. The son of the aged Noserat, so noted for his wealth, has 
just expired suddenly in his bed, and the event is known to none 
but me. Thy voice and features so thoroughly resemble his, that 
it is impossible to discern the difference. Follow me; I will direct 
the removal of the body: thou mayst take his place.’ 


Ismael was almost out of his wits with surprise and exultation. 
He jumped up behind the enchantress, on the bird Simourg, and 
was forthwith in the apartment of the deceased. One last instruc- 
tion remained to be given. ‘The son of Noserat had a slight wink- 
ing of the eye, which it was easy, but essential, to imitate. Ismael 
promised to pay due attention to the peculiarity, and his protectress 
departed, saying she would visit him from time to time in secret. 
He passed the night in repeating to himself the instructions of 
Mutaleha, and in winking his eyes to inure himself to the habit. 


In the morning, slaves came to attend his toilet. He winked his 
eyes, and all went on charmingly. They dressed ‘him in a superb 
robe of zerbafe, surmounted by a courdi of cloth of gold. A girdle 
of ‘Termay wool, embroidered in pearls, set off his attire still more, 
and his head was loaded with a magnificent delbend, adorned with 
turquoises and rubies. 


Poor Ismael did not know himself again. He was every mo- 
ment on the point of betraying himself by his politeness to his 
slaves. He began almost to feel a respect for himself, and winked 
his eyes so much that the master of his wardrobe inquired if he 
found himself indisposed. He trembled at these words, and was 
only recovered by the entrance of the governor of the kitchens, who 
came to take his orders for his first meal. He commanded him to 
bring him some sturgeon and destpich, He was in hopes of seeing 
part of what he caught the night before, and was quite delighted at 
the thought that he was at last to know his old adversaries of the 
gulph otherwise than by sight. ‘They were soon set before him, escort- 
ed by a multitude of delicious fruits, such as dates of Persepolis, 
pomegranates of Yesd, Hircanian oranges, quinces and prunes from 
Caramania, mingled with fine patties, moist and dry sweet-meats, 
and slices of lemon, and powder of aromatic herbs, to awaken the 
appetite. Ismael saw very little necessity for any stimulus of that 
sort. He ate of every thing, got the first indigestion he had-ever 
had, and considered himself the most fortunate of men. 
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He next paid a visit to the harem of his predecessor. The 
young beauties of Georgia and Circassia made such an impression 
on him, that, in his ecstacy, he forgot to wink his eyes ; but the con- 
gratulations he received on this subject frightened him so much, 
and so completely occupied his mind, that they entirely withdrew 
his attention from the caresses of his fair ones, who now began to 
wonder as much at the change in his susceptibility, as they before 
did at that in his eyelids. 

Old Noserat saw the substitute for his son, and suspected no- 
thing. Ismael passed fifteen days amidst the most splendid enjoy- 
ments of luxury and opulence ; during which, however, his assumed 
infirmity often put him to hard trials. At the end of this time, the 
old man set off upon a journey to court, and left his supposed son to 
reign absolute in his palace. It was then that Ismael astonished 
the kingdom of Ormus, by the pomp of his equipages and the mag- 
nificence of his fétes. : 

His saloons glittered with gold, and jasper, and porphyry. ‘Their 
walls, decked with translucent marble of Tauris, were inlaid with 
squares of enamel, and hung with the richest silks, and with velvet, 
embroidered with silver, and with the finest stuffs of Kerman. 
They were thronged with buffoons, dressed in glittering brocade, 
and with sprightly, and sylph-like, and fascinating, young dancing- 
girls, the braids of whose long, luxuriant hair ended in bouquets of 
precious gems, and who executed, before him and his chosen friends, 
exquisite dances, varying from the dignified to the burlesque, from 
the austere to the voluptuous. Then came a repast, served up in 
gold, comprising every delicacy in fruit, or fish, or game, which the 
soft climate of Persia can produce. The buffet, which rose in the 
form of a pyramid, was crowned with numberless flasks of Venetian 
chrystal, cut with points like diamonds, and sparkling with the 
bright- -hued wines of Schiraz and of Georgia. Perfumed wax-lights, 
while they reflected numerous lustres upon the prismatic faces of 
the chrystal, drew from them foods of empurpled rays ; while their 
own scent of cinnamon and cloves mingled with the delicious per- 
fumes from the vermilion cassolets suspended from the ceiling. 

Then a troop of musicians 

‘ Spare, oh spare us thy descriptions,’ cried Abbas, interrupting 
Kel-Anayet, ‘ we know all these things better than thou canst tell 
us. ‘Thou art only describing the last féte which I gave.’ 

‘Could I do better?’ answered Kel- Anayet. ‘ Memory is the 
repose of genius. While I speak under its influence, the inventive 
spirit takes its rest, and the coursers of narrative renovate their 
streifgth, to draw, with increased rapidity, the car of imagination.’ 

‘ Finish the history of thy fisherman. I will not interrupt thee 
again. I like even thy descriptions better than thy explanations.’ 
And Kel-Anayet continued : 

Then a troop of musicians, bearing hautboys, and flutes, and 
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tambourines, entered the banqueting-hall, and made it resound 
with harmonious airs. Ismael ordered cups of gold of inestimable 
workmanship to be distributed to the guests ; and, after they were 
all intoxicated with wine, and bang, and afioun,* he made each a 
present, and the féte terminated with a general mascari.t 

Every body was amused but Ismael. He alone took very little 
part in the entertainment, so occupied was he in regulating the con- 
vulsive movements of his eyelids. Dalle-Mutaleha came to him at 
night. He did not yet venture to complain ; but he barely men- 
tioned the inconvenience he suffered from the continual necessity of 
winking his eyes. She advised him to be patient, and promised to 
see him again soon. 


The days flowed on, and renewed the same pleasures and the same 
ennui. Old Noserat returned from his journey. Ismael was away on 
a grand fishing party. The doating father, to give his darling son an 
agreeable surprise, sought him on the lake of Toranka. He ap- 
peared astonished at the youth’s skill, and gently reproached him 
for having taken so much pains to acquire an art which could never 
be any credit to him. Ismael defended his old trade so warmly, 
that, in his earnestness, his eyes remained fixed in a steady stare. 
All of a sudden he thought of this. He at once fancied he saw a 
thousand swords turned towards him, to punish his imposture. He 
was seized with such a fright, that he changed colour, stammered, 
and was silent. Noserat, supposing that his silence and embarrass- 
ment expressed his submission, availed himself of the opportunity, 
like a good father, to make him feel that it was more honourable to 
be surrounded by the wise and the learned, and to devote himself to 
study, than to waste his life among libertines, and buffoons, and 
dancing-girls, acquiring no sciences but those of eating and angling. 


Our fisherman listened to the old man respectfully, and promised 
to profit by his advice. In this he foresaw a double advantage. 
Knowledge is a plant which is easily cultivated in solitude. There 
he would be quite independent of the looks of the slaves who per- 
petually surrounded him, and who only seemed to him so many 
spies set to watch his winking. Besides, from learned men he 
could be under noapprehension. ‘They were always too full of their 
own thoughts to think of his eyes. With astrologers he was equally 





* The liquor named dang, or pueng, or poust, is, according to Chardin, 
an infusion of poppies, hempseed, and nuax vomica. According to others, 
it is ajuice drawn from henbane, mixed with opium. Whatever it may 
be, the abuse of this dangerous liquor causes madness, and occasions the 
most fatal results. The Indians made use of it for state criminals, or, pre- 
tenders to the crown ; and, too humane to deprive them of life, like the 
Turks, or of sight; like the Persians, they prefer taking away the use of 
reason, which is sufficient to make them incapable of reigning. 

Afioun is the true name of liquid opium. 


+ Whence we derive the word masquerade, 
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safe. When their glances were not on the heavens, they were on a 
takium,* and could not trouble his. 


His new project almost restored his tranquillity. He put it in 
execution ; and, presently, the Ismael who had sighed so devoutly 
after the goods of this world, forgot them all in dreaming of the 
treasures of science and the riches of the mind. 


Having one evening retired to his apartment, he took up a 
manuscript by chance, which opened at these words :—‘ 4s many 
steps as you shall rise upon the ladder of fortune, so many you will 
have to descend. The ladder of knowledge has its support in 
heaven ; and time, which crumbles the palaces of the wealthy on the 
heads of their possessors, only adds to the glory of the sage.’ ‘It 
is a direct warning from the Prophet!’ cried Ismael. ‘ Of what use 
to me is the possession of fragile goods, of vases which break under 
the hand, of perfumes which evaporate, of wines which intoxicate, 
of rich dainties which cause indigestion? Ah! severe has been 
my experience! The life of the rich is a continual intoxication : 
the pleasure passes, the headache remains! Then, to be for ever 
in a state of apprehension! For ever winking the eyes! No—this 
is not life. But, to drink of the fountain of knowledge,—to hear 
one’s name repeated from lip to lip,—to secure the admiration of 
posterity by noble and lasting works,—that, aye that, is the 
real happiness! When Mostrazem dared to insult the Cojanessir, 
the rash caliph was hurled from the throne of Bagdad. Wise 
Alfarasi, prolific Avicenna,—Saadi, the nightingale of Iran,— 
Chekat, the eagle of genius,—graceful Hafez, sublime Attar !—Oh ! 
that the name of Ismael might pass, like yours, in a blaze of glory 
to posterity! To secure such a blessing, how willingly would I give 
half my life ! 

‘ The offer is accepted,’ instantly exclaimed Tir-Aban, entering at 
that moment, followed by Mutaleha: Ismael was thunderstruck. 
‘What!’ cried the Egyptian sorceress, ‘ have not my gifts, then, 
been enough for thee ?’ ‘ Alas, that fatal condition—that everlasting 
wink of the eye !'—‘ Short-sighted man! thinkest thou that he who 
foregoes the lot to which he has been destined by Providence, in 
pursuit of wealth and honours, can attain them without far greater 
discomforts than any thou*fast suffered? But what thou now 
feelest, thousands have felt before thee. The least restraint poisons 
the most perfect happiness, as a single pearl misplaced in the dress 
of a woman, often makes her forget the diamonds with which she 
is covered. I now resign thee to my companion, who is alone 
capable of fulfilling thy present desires. From this moment I take 
from thee the riches thou hast found so troublesome and useless. 
I have preserved the body of the son of Nozerat: it shall remain in its 
place. ‘The day of mourning will thus have only been a few months 
delayed, and the affairs of his father’s house will return to their natural 
course, 








* Persian Almanac. 
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‘You are to be the most learned of men,’ said Tir-Aban. ‘I" 
repeated Ismael in confusion ——‘I! I who am the most ignorant ! 
I can understand how a poor man can suddenly become rich, but 
how a blockhead—’ ‘The rough stone of Badakam, when purified 
by the rays of the sun, becomes a ruby,’ said the angel. ‘ Follow 
me. Science dwells not beneath the gilded roof. You must now 
be placed in a retreat better suited to the improvement of your con- 
dition." Ismael got up behind him on Borak ; and the palace of 
Noserat, the Persian Gulf, and the kingdom of Ormus, presently 
disappeared from beneath them. 

Wafted with the rapidity of an eagle's flight into Irak-Adjemy, 
Ismael found himself forthwith close to the city of ‘Teheran.* On 
the banks of a streamlet he saw a little cottage. It was simple, 
but commodious,—unostentatious, but not without elegance. ‘ This 
house,’ said ‘Tir-Aban, ‘ belongs to thee. ‘Thou wilt here find the 
most precious of all furniture,—books, and mathematical and astro- 
nonical instruments. Incense and myrrh will no longer burn for 
thee in golden cassolets ; but the elcaya and the mastick tree will 
afford thee their shade and sweet perfume. Now, receive from me 
the gift of languages. ‘They are the avenues to the temple of 
science. But, before all, if thou wilt enlighten thy reason, learn to 
doubt. Doubt is the gate of knowledge. He who doubts of 
nothing, examines nothing ; he who examines nothing, discovers 
nothing ; and he who discovers nothing, may, perhaps, be a good 
scholar, but never a true sage.’ 

The angel then touched Ismael with his hand, reminded him that 
it was at the expense of one-half of his life that his name was to 
be made immortal, and, throwing himself on his celestial steed, dis- 
appeared. 

In a few years, Ismael became famous for his vast learning. The 
most celebrated doctors of Persia confessed themselves incapable of 
coping with him. His works in medicine, astronomy, theology, 
mathematics, natural history, poetry, &c. &c., were multiplied so 
rapidly and were received so favourably, that the people soon con- 
sidered him master of the seventy-two sciences necessary to his 
being proclaimed Mouktehed.t This dignified title was decreed to 
him. It was even enhanced by the added appellation of the ‘ third 
master, —Aristotle and Alfarabi having always ranked as the two first. 

The scientific prodigy of Irak no longer doubted of his immor- 
tality, and enjoyed its sweets in advance. Princes sought him and 
repeated his words as they repeat those of the imans or the pro- 
phets. The people every where threw themselves in his path, to 








* At present the capital of Persia. 

+ The great learned men of Persia are called mouktehed. This 
word signifies a man who possesses all the sciences in perfection. The 
people alone can bestow this noble title, which is seldom granted more 
than two or three times in a century. 
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obtain a look from him, or to touch the hem of his robe; and the 








rye » P . 
ae greatest sages of Asia traversed the seas to consult him, 
~ In the midst, however, of these universal praises, envy was on 
il the watch, and eager for the opportunity to attack him. It was not 
ve long ere it arrived. Continual adiniration is an aflliction to the 
ia multitude. It received with eagerness the most contradictory re- 
my ports concerning the learned Ismael. He was accused of not being 
of the real author of his works, of having found them in some old and 
ly unknown manuscripts. Many questions in them savoured of heresy. 
| He believed in the eternity of matter, and was accused of atheism, 
although every one of his books began with homage to God and 
'Y> his Prophet. 
z This injustice disgusted the sage. His heart was wounded by it. 
ic In his chagrin at some harsh criticisms, he would fain have been | 
v able to extinguish the brilliant lights which he had kindled for this 
ungrateful people. Almost discouraged, he withdrew to the banks 
” of his streamlet, and left the redress of his wrongs to posterity, 
ill A young girl of Teheran, who, though she had never read his 
0 works, was magnanimous enough not to speak ill of them, pleased 
of our philosopher, and he married her. ‘They had children, and his 
to happiness increased with his family, Living retired, without the 
of least noise or ostentation, he now gave no more attention to stady 
rs than was necessary to keep up the improvement of his mind, and 
rd amuse his leisure. His children grew, and he became their instructor. 5 : 
Cultivating at the same time his books and his garden, and turning 
at knowledge to the use of virtue, he was astonished to find himself 
to i more happy than he had been amidst the festivals of Ormus, in , 
‘ the courts of kings, or in the zenith of popular favour. 
One day he was suddenly seized with a kind of fainting. His 
" terrified wife and all his children ran to him, with the exception of his 
of eldest son who was then absent in the city. Whilst they were lavish- 
2 ing their tender attentions on him, Ismael perceived that the terrace 
ia of his house was suddenly illuminated, and heard the people without, 
as they passed by, murmur the prayers for thedying.* At the very 
# moment, Tir-Aban and Mutaleha appeared. ‘The latter held in her 
’ hand a flower of gulbad-samour,f the fatal plant which has the 
d power of poisoning the breath that passes over it. 
t. ‘Ismael!’ said the sorceress, ‘thou hast made the sacrifice of 
; half thy years to glory. Thy last hour of life is come, and thou art 
d entering immortality.” Then, at the four corners of the couch of 
id Ismael, there appeared the four angels of death, Monkir, Nekir, 
4 Mordad, and Esraél. ‘ Oh, holy Prophet!’ cried the philosopher, ' 
‘ to die !—tu die just as existence was beginning to be sweet !—my 
* When a Persian is in the agonies of death, lights are placed on the 
a external terrace of his house, to warn the passers-by to pray for him. 
e + Gulbad-samour, that is, the flower that poisons the wind. The Arabs 
e call it churk, and Thomas Moore, in his poem of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ speaks 


of it by the name of Kerzereth, 
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wife, my children! must I then bid you an eternal adieu? Alas! 
will the glery of my name console you for my loss ?}—Hold!’ ex- 
claimed he to Mutaleha, who was presenting him the gulbad-samour, 
‘oh, hold! one of my children is absent. May I not see him ere I 
die? ‘To-morrow—’ ‘ Delay is impossible,’ said 'Tir-Aban, ‘ unless, 
indeed, thou wilt renounce the future honours of posterity. Do 
this, and thy death may be deferred three days—no longer!’ ‘ Three 
days!’ said the dying man. * Sacrifice the great name for which I 
haye been so long toiling for three little days! Weigh three days 
in the balance ayainst ages of glory! But I cannot die without 
once more beholding my beloved boy! Heartless, unfeeling genius 
of knowledge, thou hast deceived me like that of fortune! Take 
back thy gifts. Let me die unknown, but give me three days more,— 
three days to be enjoyed with my dear family,—three days that L 
may press my absent son once more to my heart.’ 

‘ The nobleness of this sentiment disarms us,’ said 'Tir-Aban. 
‘ Ismael, pursue thy course undisturbed in the bosom of study and 
of nature. ‘Thou hast sacrificed fortune to a trifling restraint. 
Thou now sacrificest glory to three days of life. Live henceforth 
for thy family and for happiness, and think no more of obtaining in 
future age a delusive triumph in which the triumpher can take no 
share.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Egyptian sorceress, ‘ which of us has gained the 
victory in this experiment ? ’ 

‘ Both and neither,’ answered 'Tir-Aban. ‘ Knowledge and fortune 
are both good for those who know how to make a good use of 
them ; but excess spoils every thing. ‘The base passions of man in- 
trude upon his prosperity and turn it to poison. He only treats 
wealth as the means of satisfying his fancies, and his eagerness for 
momentary gratifications. He does not make it the accomplisher 
of his highest and noblest impulses. Of science he is equally un- 
worthy. He only employs it to feed his vanity. ‘The example of 
the fisherman of Ormus ought to teach us to prize beyond riches 
and honours—' 

‘ Tranquillity,’ interrupted Mutaleha. 

* And virtue,’ added the angel. 

Here Kel-Anayet, (a really wise man under the mask of a fool,) 
ended his recital. Abbas, who had been some time in a doze, 
seemed to be startled up as the voice ceased, just as a miller is when 
his mill stops suddenly. 

* That story of thine, my honest fellow,’ exclaimed he, ‘ seems 
most drowsily moral.’ 

‘ He forgets his business,’ said Bebut. 

‘Not so,’ retorted our pretended buffoon. ‘ Does not he who 
throws good grain on a barren soil, or who gives good counsel to 
the deaf, or lessons of wisdom to theambitious,—prove himself a fool ?’ 

Bebut quivered with passion and looked at Abbas, who, to avoid 
punishing the moralist, feigned to sleep again. 
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Voyacr rrom Bomsay tro THE Persian GULF, BY THE 
SourTHERN PassaGe. 


(Tue nautical portions of this Original Journal will be found to possess sufficient interest 
for the Navigator and Hydrographer, to whom most of the observations will be both new 
and important; and this consideration alone induces us to give them a place in our pages, 
where all that can elucidate the maritime peculiarities of the Eastern Seas, will be as strictly 
in place, as that which relates only to its Continents or Islands. In addition, however, to 
the merely nautical information, the Journal will be found to contain, as it proceeds, much 
of novelty and interest respecting the countries and people lying on each side of the Gulf, 
both in Arabia and Persia, collected, under advantageous circumstances, on the spot. ] 


No. I. 


Departure from Bombay—Islands of the Seychelles —Tempestuous 
Monsoon—Entry into the Persian Gulf. 


Tue south-west monsoon having already set in on the western 
coast of India, it was deemed impossible, by those most conversant 
with the navigation of these seas, for us to make a direct passage 
across the Arabian Sea, from Bombay to Muscat. The 15th of 
May is considered to be the latest period at which any hope remains 
of effecting the direct passage ; though some are of opinion that 
even as late as the 30th a middle passage may be made, by going 
down the coast of Concan, as far as the Angrias Bank, between 
Bombay and Goa, or between the latitude of 16° and 17° N., and 
then standing across S.W. before the N.W. winds are ended, and 
the monsoen fairly set in, by which means sufficient westing might 
be obtained to admit of bearing up before the S.W. monsoon, at the 
time of meeting it, and making a northerly course good afterwards, 
As it was now the 4th of June, no hope remained of our making 
either the direct or the middle passage, so that we prepared our- 
selves for the southern one. / 

On the 5th, it falling slack water at 4 p.m., we weighed from the 
outer anchorage of Bombay, with the ebb of the neap tide, and the 
wind from the 8.8.W., or right a-head. By sun-set we had ne arly 
got the marks on, having Toll Nob in one ‘with the Paps, which is 
the line of bearing from ‘the pitch of the South-west Prong; and, 
when the Nob is brought to the northward of these Paps, the reef is 
weathered, and the harbour considered to be cleared. While these 
were just in one, however, the ship was laid nearly over on her 
beam-ends by a violent squall, which obliged us to clew all down ; 
and, the force of the wind rendering it impossible to carry any Sail, 
while ths heavy rain, and the darkness of the night, prevented our 
seeing either lights or marks for our guide, the pilot thought it ne- 
cessary to bear up for the anchorage again, and accordingly we an- 
chored at about? p.s., in seven fathoms, with the light-vessel of the 
Sunken Rock distant about a third of a mile. 
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June 6.—Though the tides were so slack, being now in the dead 
of the neaps, that the pilot himself despaired of our getting out 
until the springs, we were determined to give it another trial, and 
accordingly weighed with the first gleam of the dawn. By 9 a.m., 
after hard beating under a press of sail, we had the marks for 
clearing the Reef nearly on; and the prospect of our getting out, as 
we had now daylight and two hours’ tide before us, seemed so fa- 
vourable, that the pilot was permitted to leave us before the har- 
bour was properly cleared. At 10 a.m. we were taken sharp aback, 
with a hard squall from the W.N.W., while standing off shore, 
which split the jib, and threw us round on the starboard tack, with 
our head to the S.W. At noon, having gradually fallen off, and 
finding ourselves in 74 fathoms water, with no land in sight, from 
the thickness of the weather and rain, we wore off to the N.W. ; 
and at Lh. 30m. p.M., as the sky cleared up for a moment, we were 
enabled to fix our position by distinct bearings. 

The wind continued to shift from S.W. to N.W. throughout the 
afternoon, and obliged us frequently to veer ship, which, with the 
flood-tide now setting strong against us, prevented our gaining 
much ground. The weather continued to be squally, the wind va- 
riable, and the atmosphere constantly darkened by rain, so that all 
our attention was required to maintain a sharp look out, and we 
wore ship almost every hour fror: tack to tack. 

June 7.—At 2 a.m. we had shoaled into } less 7 fathoms ; but, 
the wind drawing now more westerly, we were enabled to luff off 
the coast, and deepened to 12, 124, 13, and 14 fathoms at noon, 
when we were in lat. 18° 25’ N., and long. 72° 42’ E., and at mid- 
night we had deepened to 21 fathoms. In the afternoon we des- 
_ cried a ship a-head, standing, like ourselves, to the southward, and 
at sunset had so far overhauled her, as to perceive it was a ship 
from Bengal, bound to the Persian Gulf, which had sailed two days 
before us from Bombay. 

June 8.—At sun-rise the Bengal ship was seen on our lee quarter, 
bearing N.E. by N., distant about two miles, and we were then in 
22 fathoms. At S a.m. we had deepened to 30 fathoms, on a rocky 
bottom ; at 10, we had 32 fathoms ; and at noon, 35, on hard ground, 
being then in lat. 17° 2’ N., long. 72° 54’ E. The weather still con- 
tinued squally, with hard rain, and the wind veered between W. and 
W.S.W., with a high sea. About 10 p.m., we bore away a point 
free, to steer S. by E., and at midnight sounded in 40 fathoms, on a 
sandy bottom. 

June 9.—Considering ourselves now secure of our offing, we con- 
tinued to steer S. by E. along the edge of the bank, for the purpose 
of preserving the soundings of from 30 to 40 fathoms, as a guide for 
the fair way down between the islands of the Laccadives and Mal- 
dives and the Indian coast, and unbent the cables and stowed the 
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anchors. At noon we observed in lat. 14° 50’ N., and were in 
long. 73° 39’ E., in the depth of 41 fathoms ; when edging in to- 
wards the shore, on a course of S.S8.E., we had shoaled gradually to 
34 fathoms at midnight, on a light blue sandy bottom. The weather 
continued to be squally, with rain, and the wind prevailing from 
the W.S.W. 


June 10.—From midnight we had hauled off half a point, steering 
now S. by E.4E., and, from the increasing strength of the wind, 
were under double-reefed topsails at noon, observing in lat. 12° 34’ 
N., and being in long. 74° 44’ E., with soundings in 30 fathoms on 
sand. We had the same depth at sunset, which induced us to haul 
off half a point more, and steer S. by “ , pen we had 32 fathoms 
at midnight, and were soon after in lat. > 54’ N., by an altitude of 
the star Benetnach. 


June 11.—The weather had now become more settled, and the 
wind blew steadily from the W.S.W., without squalls or rain, so 
that we shook out all the reefs. At noon we observed in lat. 10° 21’ 
N., and were in long. 76° 1’ E., sounding in 40 fathoms on sand, 
and having experienced the influence of a current setting to the east- 

yard, at the rate of nearly a mile per hour. We had now passed 
the latitude of Mount Dilly, and the whole range of the Laccadives, 
(where we had been assured that we should find the weather most 
squally,) without having any sudden gust of wind, or a single shower 
of rain ; and, as we opened the Nine Degree Channel, we found the 
sea smoother, and the weather still clearer and more settled. From 
noon we steered 8S., having now nearly cleared the length of the 
Malabar Coast ; and about 9 p.m. we had a latitude of 9° 44’ N. by 
the star Benetnach, and soon after, of 9° 41’ N. by the star: 
Arcturus. 

June 12.—Still strong westerly winds, but fine weather, and the 
ship under all sail. At daylight we hauled close to the wind, and 
attempted to go out through ‘the Eight Degree Channel, under the 
hope of cutting off all the length of the Maldiva Arc thipelago, and 
running down « our westing in a higher latitude ; but, though we had 
fine weather enough, yet the wind was too dead a-head to effect any 
thing. We observed at noon in lat. 5° 21’ N., and were in long. 

75° 56’ E., having now got off the bank of soundings entirely. We 
dentinal steer S., and at Sh. 30m. p.m., were in lat.7° 34’ by an 
altitude of the star Arcturus, the weather still fine. 

June 13.—The course still S., and the wind W. ‘The lat. at 
noon 6° 22’ N., long. 76° 12’ E.; and at.7 p.m. the latitude per Be- 
netnach 5° 45’ N., with steady weather, and a smooth sea. 

June 14.—Winds growing lighter, met drawing round more 
southerly. Lat. observed at noon, 4° 24’ , long, 76° 5'E. In 
the afternoon, light airs and intervals of vy with sai at times, 
accompanied with rain. At 8 p.., latitude per Benetnach, 3° 44’ N., 
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and at 8h. 30m., latitude per Arcturus, 3° 40’ N., with unsteady 
weather. 

June 15.—Soon after sunrise the wind had changed to S.W., 
which obliged us now to steer S.S.E. At noon we were in lat. 
2° 44’ N., and in long. 76° 12’ E., with a slight current, and aswell 
from the S.E. The wind light and variable throughout the after- 
noon, and our lat., by the star Arcturus, at 8 p.m., 2°20’) N, ~ 

June 16.—Fresher breezes, and more steadily clear weather, but 
the wind still well to the westward. At noon our lat. observed was 
1° 1 N., and long. 75° 17’ KE. We had hauled up here to the S.W., 
in order to go sharp round the southern extreme of the Maldiva 
Archipelago, and, if possible, proceed by the northern, or short route, 
and run our westing down in 4° or 5° south latitude; but, as we got 
to the westward, we found the wind more dead against us, so that we 
were obliged to steer south again. As we expected to cross the 
Line about midnight, we took the altitudes of several stars in the 
evening watch, which gave us,— 


By the star in the foot of the Southern Cross, 0° 20’ N. 

By the Spica Virginis, . ..... . 0 20 | All near each 
re ee jo in time. 
Dea 8 oe a we he 


June 17.—While crossing the Lihe, we had steady westerly 
breezes, and fine weather, the ship being under all sail. At noon 
we observed in lat. 1° 3’ S., and were in long. 75° 36’ E., with a 
slight current setting to the eastward. 

June 18.—Lighter and more variable breezes, but still clear 
weather. At noon observed in lat. 2° 54’ S., and were in long. 
75° 45! E., with the same slight easterly current as yesterday ; and 
in the ev eniig we had squally weather, with showers of rain, and a 
declining wind. 

June 19.—At sunrise the ship had scarcely steerage way, and be- 
fore noon it was adead calm. We had now got completely beyond 
the range of the south-west monsoon, and were anxiously looking 
towards the south-east quarter for the trade-wind, by which we still 
hoped to run our westing down in 4° or 5° > south latitude. Our 
hopes of this were kept alive by the heavy swells which came from 
that quarter, and which, as the ship was now unmanageable by the 
helm, caused her to roll and tumble about in the sea more violently 
than the hardest tempest could have done. At noon we observed in 
lat.*4° 20’ S., and were in long. 75° 47’ E., but continued to be 
becalmed throughout all the rest of the day. 

June £0.—The calm continued all night, and the swell was equally 
heavy from the south-east, ” weather hot, but not oppressively $0. 
At noon we observed in lat. 4° 29’ S., and were in long. 75° 45’ E., 
having made the southing * a current, since the swell was a head 
one, and the sails had never been once full throughout the last 
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twenty-four hours. One of the Arab sailors of the crew, who was 
the stoutest and strongest man in the ship when we left Bombay, 
having pined away by a disease which none of us could tell the na- 
ture of, was committed to the deep by his Arab comrades on board, 
with greater feeling and soiemnity than is usually seen among In- 
dian sailors, and with the accustomed ceremonies and prayers of the 
Mohammedan religion. ‘The smell of the dead body had attracted 
several sharks around the ship, one of which, being eight feet in 
length, and six in girth at the broadest part, was harpooned and 
hauled on board. Soon after noon we caught the south-west trade, 
which blew in such light airs, as induced us to believe that it would 
be necessary to go still farther south to have it in any force, and we 
accordingly steered S.W. with this view, under all sail. 

June 21.—The wind veering between S.E. and $.S.E., and grow- 
ing lighter, instead of gaining strength, still obliged us to go farther 
south in search of the steady trade. At noon we observed in lat. 
5° 20'S., and were in long. 75° 25’ E., and in the evening we had 
some light squalls, with flying showers of rain. 

June 22.—The weather more settled, and the breeze fresher ; 
but, being now abreast of the Chagos Archipelago, it was thought 
better to stand still further to the southward, in order to go round 
the island of Diego Garcia, which forms its southern extreme. We 
accordingly stood on S.W., observing in lat. 6° 7’. at noon, and 
being then in long. 74° 27’ E. In the afternoon the wind drew 
more southerly, being $.S.E. at 4 p.m., and 5. by E. at sunset. Its 
strength increased ; but it still came sometimes in squalls, with 
rain. 

June 23.—An increasing breeze at S.S.E., with occasional squalls 
of rain. Being now well down to the southward, we steered 
W.S.W., and at noon were in lat. 7° 38’ S., and long. 72° 53’ E. 
We ran along in this parallel steering west, but without making the 
island of Diego Garcia, which I saw on a former occasion of my 
going by the southern route from Bombay to the Red Sea. This 
island is, however, so low, as not to be clearly distinguished at a 
greater distance than 12 or 15 miles in the day, and five or six at 
night ; so that, as we passed ten miles to the southward of it, and 
crossed its meridian after sunset, it was not likely that we should 
see it. 


June 24.—We had the wind now fresh from the S.E., but more 
squally and rainy than before ; steering west, with the wind on the 
quarter, and being often obliged to lower the topsails, and clew all 
down, from its violence. At noon we dbserved in lat. 7° 46’ S., and 
were in long. 70° 46’ E., or just to the southwestward of the bank 
on which soundings of 15 and 17 fathoms were obtained by his 
Majesty's ship Centurion, according to the charts ; but, as our water 
here was of a deep sea blue, we did not heave the lead. In the after- 
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noon we had the trade wind declining in force, and veering to E.S.E., 
and at midnight it blew directly east, and steady. 


June 25.—Steady breezes from the E.S.E., and the ship steering 
W. by N., under all sail. At noon we were in lat. 7° 31' S., and in 
long. 69° 6' E., and in the afternoon we had again squally weather, 
with rain, the wind shifting frequently to every point between 8S. 
and E., and sometimes flying suddenly round to the very opposite 
quarter. 


June 26.—We had the wind more settled at S.E., and steadily 
fresh throughout the day. At noon we observed in lat. 7° 44’ S., 
and were in long. 67° 22’ E. In the afternoon, the wind becoming 
lighter and more variable, we thought it best to haul a point or two 
more southerly, for the sake of getting into the steadier trade. 


June 27.—As we advanced to the southward, we found the 
weather more settled and clear, and the S.E. trade more steady and 
fresh. At noon we observed in lat. 8° 11’ S., and were in long. 
65° 14‘ E. Having now strong breezes from the S.E., we steered 
W. by N. under all sail. 

June 28.—At day-light the wind had veered round to E.N.E., 
and at 6 a.m. we were taken flat aback with the wind from the 
westward, and obliged to brace sharp up, and haul to the southward. 
From this till 10 a.m. we had the wind from every point of the 
compass, accompanied with squalls, and intervals of calms and rain. 
At noon the sum was obscured, and continued to be so all day; but 
the ship's place, as corrected by the run from yesterday noon, was 
in lat. 7° 55’ S., and long. 63° 1’ E. In the afternoon the wind re- 
turned to E.S.E., and enabled us to steer free. At 8 p.m. our Jati- 
tude, by the star in the eastern foot of the Centaur, was 7° 59’ S., 
and about midnight, by a meridian altitude of the moon, 8° 2’ S. 


June 29.—At sun-rise, we saw a ship bearing S8.S.E., standing 
to the north-eastward under all sail, and distant from us about nine 
miles. At noon we observed in lat. 7° 41’ S., and were in long. 
60° 16’ E., having the doubtful island of George to the N.E., and 
the bank of Saya de Malha to the southward of us. As we had not 
seen any land since our leaving Bombay, and there was such a dis- 
agreement between the longitude given by our dead reckoning, and 
that given by the chronometer, as to make us suspect the accuracy 
of both, it was thought best to make a degree or two of westing 
more than the usual limit for bearing up, and by running over to the 
Mahe Archipelago, and sounding on the bank there, or seeing some 
of the Seychelle Islands, to correct our longitude, before we re- 
crossed the Line. We theréfore continued to steer westerly for 
another twenty-four hours, having variable winds between E. and 
S.S.E., with hard squalls, accompanied with rain, and an overcast 
and cloudy sky. 

June 30.—The weather continued still unsettled, with squalls and 
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rain throughout. At noon we observed in lat. 7° 42’ S., and were 
in long. 57° 58’ E., by account corrected from a good lunar observa- 
tion on the afternoon of the 24th of June ; the long., by dead reckon- 
ing, being at the same time 57° 29’ E., but that by chronometer 
60° 40’ E., which we considered to be at least 3° in error to the 
eastward of the truth. We accordingly now bore up N.W. for the 
Seychelle Bank, intending to pass to the eastward of the Fortune, 
Adelaide, and Success, which are smaller shoals to the southward of 
this Archipelago. We had still squally weather, with rain. By an 
amplitude of the sun in the evening, the magnetic variation was 
found to be 6° 15’ westerly. 

July 1.—The wind now blew fresh from the southward, with a 
clear sky. At noon we were in lat. 6° 22’S., and in long. 57° 25’ E., 
with deep blue water, and a following swell, the wind drawing more 
easterly at noon, and at sunset being settled at S.S.E. 

July 2.—Our water being observed to be of a greenish hue, we 
hove a cast of the lead, and obtained soundings on the eastern edge 
of the Seychelle Bank, in 50 fathoms, on a sandy bottom, at 8 a.m. 
Our latitude observed at noon was 4° 47’ S., and longitude, brought 
up by account from the lunar observation of the 24th of June, 
56° 42’, which corresponded very accurately with the situation given 
by our soundings. At Lh. 30m. p.m. we saw one of the islands 
from the mast-head, bearing about W.N.W., and at 5h. 30m. p.m. 
were sufficiently near a group of them to perceive that they were the 
islands called Frigate’s Island, Marianne, and the Three Sisters, 
Our longitude, per lunar observation, was now found to be within 
five or six miles of the truth, while that by dead reckoning merely 
was about 40 miles too far to the westward, from the general set of 
a westerly current with the trade winds,—and that by chronometer 
was upwards of 2° too far to the eastward, its daily rate of loss given 
us by Mr. Hereford at Bombay being 12”, whereas we found it to 
have lost on a mean daily 24”, or exactly double. We were now 
enabled to correct its rate, apd, having altitudes for the mean time 
here, in the afternoon, with ti®bearings of the islands in sight, took 
a fresh departure. 

The appearance of these islands of the Seychelles is very different 
from those of the Chagos Archipelago ; the latter, of which Diego 
Garcia is the principal, is almost wholly formed of coral, and is con- 
sequently but of little elevation above the water's edge. ‘Those of 
the Seychelles, on the contrary, are high islands, and evidently 
formed of stone. They appeared to us, as well as we could judge 
from the distance at which we saw them, to be destitute of wood, 
and to be otherwise also barren ; nor are any of the inferior islands 
of this group inhabited, although there was formerly a French, and 
is now a sinall English, settlement at the harbour of the principal 
island. This Archipelago was discovered in 1743, by Lazarus 
Picault, and named after the famous Mahé de la Bourdonnajs, then 
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Governor of the Mauritius. They are situated in the middle of a 
great bank of soundings, of which Seychelles, or Mahé, is the prin- 
cipal. This is about sixteen miles long, by five in breadth, and has 
a harbour on its N.E. end, off Bat River, affording shelter from all 
winds. ‘This island, which gives its name to the whole Archipelago, 
is said to be high, but not cultivated; and the tide rises six feet 
there, the flood setting $.S.W., and high water falling at 5h. 30m. 
p.M. on the full and change of the moon. Most of the Seychelle 
islands abound with turtle; and near the sea, on the low grounds, 
cocoa-nut trees are abundant, while on the hills are also found some 
trees of hard wood. The French fed cattle on some of these islands, 
and colonised the most valuable of them with slaves from Mada- 
gascar. Seals also have been seen in great numbers on the shores 
of some of the lower islands of this group ; for it must be remarked, 
that, though the large islands are high hills of stone, some of the 
smaller ones are apparently formed of coral, and on these are found 
cocoa-nut trees, sea birds, seals, turtle, sharks, and other fishes, but 
little fresh water. 


These islands are a portion of that chain of sub-marine mountains 
which seems to extend from Madagascar to Sumatra, and to project 
its points above the surface of the ocean at irregular intervals, in 
the form of islands, reefs, banks, and shoals, dividing the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal from the Great Southern Ocean, and 
offering a field of speculation for the geologist. 

At sunset we steered north, conceiving ourselves to have now 
made sufficient westing to secure our passage. ‘The winds varied 
between S. and E., and the weather was very hazy, but the breeze 
moderate, and the water smooth. 


July 3.—The morning opened with fresh breezes from between 
the south and east, accompanied by sudden squalls and showers of 
rain, and the sun was obscured during the whole of the day. The 
ship’s place, by computation, was in lat. 3° 12’S., and long. 56° 4’ E. 
at noon, having made some westing during the heavy squalls from 
the eastward, which often obliged us to bear up from them. 


July 4.—The wind was now more settled from the southward, 
and the sky clear. At noon we observed in lat. 1° 32’ S8., and were 
in long., by chronometer, 55° 45’ E., having still made some west- 
ing from a slight current, and from bearing up occasionally as yes- 
terday. 

July 5.—In re-crossing the Line this morning, we had moderate 
southerly winds, with flying showers of small rain, but smooth 
water, and on the whole pleasant weather. We observed at noon in 
lat. O° 18’ N., and were in long. 55° 38’ E., steering north under all 
sail. An azimuth before sunset gave us 4° 15’ W. for the magnetic 
variation here. 


July 6.—During the night the wind had gradually veered round 
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to the S.W., the weather still continuing moderate and fine. At 
noon it had drawn round to west, and freshened withal. We were 
then in lat. observed 2° 23’ N., and in long. 56° 60’ E., still steering 
north, under all the sail we could carry. 

July 7.—Wind now strong at west, and a rising sea, which would 
not admit of our carrying studding-sails any longer. We went, 
however, at the rate of seven and eight knots under single-reefed 
topsails, with the topgallantsails over them, the beaming sea occa- 
sioning us to roll to windward in the trough of it considerably. At 
noon we observed in lat. 5° 11’ N., and were in long. 55° 48’ E. ; 
and at night we had an increasing gale, with a higher and more 
dangerous sea on our weather beam. 

July 8.—A heavy gale from W. and W.S.W., with a tremendous 
sea, breaking in over the waist, and keeping the main-deck constant- 
ly under water. Obliged to carry a press of sail to fly before the sea, 
which sometimes broke as high as the leading blocks of the lower 
rigging. At noon we observed in lat. 7° 49’ N., and were in long. 
55° 25' E., still steering north, and making the magnetic variation 
4° 30’ W. per amplitude at sunset. 

July 9.—A violent gale from the S.W., with a sea that was equal 
to any I had ever seen in any part of the world. High as our poop 
was out of the water, it often made a clear breach over it, and we 
had the misfortune to have one of the poop boys washed overbuard, 
when the ship was flying through the water with such velocity that 
it was perfectly impracticable to save him. ‘The ship now laboured 
heavily, and was pumped at fourteen inches every hour, although she 
was new, and strongly built, and on ordinary occasions was perfectly 
tight. At daylight it blew still harder, when we sent the topgallant- 
yards on deck, furled the mainsail and mizen topsail, lowered the 
driver gaff on deck, and close reefed. It was found necessary to get 
fresh stoppers on the fore tack and sheet, and on the topsail-sheets, 
with preventer braces on the lower and topsail yards, and additional 
lashings on the booms and boats. At noon we observed in lat. 
11° 4’ N., and were, by chronometer, in long. 55° 43’ E., the sea 
having beat us off to the eastward, notwithstanding that we had 
always steered something to the westward of north, and that the 
variation was also westerly. 

July 10.—It had blown so furiously through the night, and the 
sea had continued to sweep our decks so constantly, that it was ne- 
cessary to batten down all the hatches, and bring the greater number 
of the passengers and the crew on the poop. ‘The wind still conti- 
nued at S.W., and offered no symptom of abatement in force. ‘The 
ship laboured heavily, and leaked considerably ; and all our attention 
was required to guide her safely through the storm, and prevent her 
broaching-to. 


We had passed the parallel of Socotra in the night, going about 
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a degree to the eastward of its meridian, and at noon observed in 
lat. 14° 2’ N., and were, by chronometer, in long. 55° 59’ E., the 
heavy swell of the sea breaking us off to the eastward, though we 
constantly steered to the windward of north ; but, from the violence 
of the wind and waves, we found it impossible to make a north 
course good, even if we had needed it, so that we congratulated our- 
selves on being so far to the westward. We had observed, since the 
morning, that the water no longer retained the deep sea blue of the 
ocean, by which we inferred that soundings might have been ob- 
tained here abreast of the entrance to the Red Sea. At sunset the 
colour of the water was changed to a greenish hue, and we had a 
heavy fall of dew in the early part of the night, both of which were 
symptoms of our approach towards the land. 

July 11.—The wind had moderated during the night, and drawn 
now toS.S.W., though there was still a high-breaking sea, of a more 
dangerous kind even than that which rose during the fury of the 
gale. We shook out our third reefs; but the ship, though able to 
catry more sail, laboured as heavily, and made as much water as 
before. ‘At noon we observed in lat. 17° 9’ N., and were, by chro- 
nometer, in long. 56° 27’ E. Having now more moderate weather, 
with smoother water, we crossed the topgallant yards, out reefs, 
and hauled in north, under the expectation of making one of the 
Curia Muria islands before sunset, and being the better enabled to 
shape our course from them along the land for the night. Between 
noon and sunset we ran forty-five miles per log, on a true course of 
N. by E., when we made the land of Cape Chansely, at the, distance 
of only three or four miles. It was so hazy that we should not 
have seen it then, but for the sun's setting behind the high table-land 
there, and just showing us its upper edge in a line across its disk. 
We had gone over the spot on which Deriaby, the easternmost of 
the Curia Muria islands is laid down, without seeing it, so that it 
must be placed a little to the eastward of its relative bearing from 
Cape Chansely at least. This headland was not known by any name 


. to the Arabs on board. Its latitude corresponded, however, with 


that of Cape Chansely on the chart. 

There were here two remarkable bluff capes, with a high table- 
land above them, and a lower land continuing to run away to the 
N.E., but losing itself in the haze. The colour of the water was no 
lighter than before, and seemed like that of forty or fifty fathoms 
depth. We hauled off now at E.N.E. for the night, to clear the 
bay between Cape Chansely and Cape Isolette, and at midnight 
sounded in fortv-five fathoms. ‘The wind grew gradually lighter ; 
but we had still a high beaming swell, which set us to leeward, and 
occasioned the ship to roll much. 

July 12.—At daylight, when we had gone sixty-five miles on a 
true course of N.E.5E., allowing for the heave of the sea, a slight 
current, and magnetic variation, all carrying us to leeward of E.N.E., 

















the course steered since we hauled off the land, we found ourselves 
within about three miles of the low land of Cape Medrica, and in ten 
fathoms water. We at first thought that we might have run a 
greater distance than that given by the log, and that this point 
might have been the Cape Isolette of the charts ; but, besides that 
our course steered would have carried us quite clear of this, the 
shoal water of ten fathoms, at a distance of three miles from the shore, 
did not at all correspond with the depths of forty and thirty fathoms 
which are laid down in the charts, much farther in. On the other 
hand, there are some points of resemblance between the coast here 
and the description given of Isolette in the Directories, as having 
a double table-land, about two or three miles in length, to the west- 
ward of it; but this would apply equally well, perhaps, to twenty 
other headlands on this coast. ‘The appearance of Cape Chansely 
corresponded accurately enough, in general character, with that 
given of the same part of the coast in the Views of D'Auvergne ; 
but this land, which we now saw, did not at all resemble his delinea- 
tion of Cape Isolette, but rather approached to that of Marnica, as 
it is called. 

Among the passengers, as well as the crew, we had many Arab 
sailors, who were well acquainted with the coast, and who all 
agreed that this was Medrica, explaining the word as coming from 
the Arabic root Idderick, ‘ to overtake, and in this form signifying 
‘a place that may be always overtaken, or come up with ;’ or, as 
some said, ‘a place which it is much more easy to get among the 
dangers of, than it is to avoid.” The whole of this coast is imper- 
fectly known to Europeans, and is carefully shunned even by the 
Arabs themselves, except when accident throws them closer to it 
than they intended, or when, in the fair season, they coast along it 
in boats. One cannot so much wonder, therefore, at the error of 
situation in many of the principal positions, or of the general inac- 
curacy of the delineation of this coast in most of our charts. Ac- 
cording to our observations in the run made from Cape Chansely, 
this point of Medrica should lie in lat. 18° 35’ N., and long. 
57° 35' E.; but, as we ran from hence, after hauling off, forty-three 
miles and a half, on a true course of east, and were then in lat. 
18° 57’ N., by goed observation, it is clear that the point to which 
we were so near in the morning, was that called Cape Isolette in the 
English charts, and that we had been carried by a north-east current 
considerably farther a-head than the distance given by the log. 
Whether this name of Isolette, which is evidently a European one, 
and derived from the small islet placed in the charts near the point, 
be but the name of the first voyagers here, who knew nothing of the 
Arabic one of Medrica, and whether this, when at length learnt, 
was transferred by succeeding hydrographers to a projecting point 
nearer to Cape Chansely, it would be difficult to say, though it is 
easy to believe such a confusion of names and places in a coast ac- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. 2F 
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knowledgeed to be but imperfectly known, even in the present advanced 
stage of hydrographical knowledge. Of these two facts, however, 
we were certain, that by all the Arabs on board who pretended to 
know any thing of the coast, the point was called Medrica, and 
that, by our own observations at noon, we were in lat. 18° 57’ N., 
and long., by chronometer, 58° 18’ 30” E., having run from it just 
forty-three miles and a half per log, since hauling off from it at day- 
light, on a true east course, and twenty-two miles since taking our 
sights for the chronometer at 9 a.M., when we were in 57° 56’ 30’ E.; 
so that the Cape was consequently in lat. 18° 57’ N.,and long. 57°35/E. 
This makes an error in Heather's chart, at the same point, of nine 
miles in latitude too far to the north, and thirteen miles in longitude 
too far to the west ; and in Horsburgh’s, an error of only two miles 
in latitude to the north, and twenty miles in longitude to the east- 
ward of its place ; so that its true position is nearly a mean between 
these two. 

When we saw this Cape, with the first opening of the dawn, it 
bore from us N.E., distant from two to three miles, and was com- 
pletely a lee shore to us. ‘The wind had declined in strength, though 
it still blew from the 8.W., and rolled in such a heavy sea upon the 
beach, that the foam of the breaking surf was carried to the very 
summits of the cliffs. We had only ten fathoms water alongside, 
and, from the high beaming swell, the ship rolled so much as to be 
almost unmanageable by the helm. We shook out all reefs, how- 
ever, spread every inch of canvas, and, hauling off east, fortunately 
succeeded in clearing all danger. We remarked here, that the 
water close to the land, and as far out as fifteen fathoms, was of a 
bright grass green; beyond that, it suddenly changed to a dark 
bottle-green ; and soon after, to a dark indigo blue; each of these 
shades being occasioned by the respective depths over which they 
lay, but their limits being more plainly marked than any thing of the 
kind I had ever observed before, except the line of division between 
the waters of the Nile and of the sea, at the period of the inunda- 
tion, when it discharges, with its greatest velocity, into the Mediter- 
ranean. By the Arabs on board, these shallow and deep waters 
were called ‘ El-Rukh,’ and ‘ El-Jazer.’ 

Having so narrowly escaped the danger described, we now hauled 
off N.E. by E., to steer clear of the still more dangerous Gulf of 
Maziera, which is the part of the coast of all others the least known, 
and the most cautiously avoided, from a supposition of its abounding 
with whirlpools, cross currents, and hidden rocks and shoals : we 
continued to have a fresh breeze all night. 

July 13.—At daylight, having nothing in sight to the N.W., we 
edged in towards the coast, and at noon were in lat. 20° 25’ N., and 
long. 29° 52’ E., from whence we steered away N. by E. for Ras el 
Had. We continued under all sail, with a fine breeze from the 
S.S.W., but a heavy sea. At 9 p.m. we obtained a meridian 
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altitude of the star Antares, which made our latitude 21° 50’ N., and 
at midnight, by a meridian altitude of Altair, we were in lat. 22° 25’ 
Being now round the Cape, or to the northward of its latitude, we 
steered N.W. along the direction of the coast. 


July 14.—We had no sooner hauled in round this Cape, than we 
lost the heavy sea of the S.W. monsoon, and the wind itself veered 
round to S.E., and blew fresh, but without disturbing the smoothness 
of the water, which was like that of a small harbour. The name of 
Ras el Had is literally ‘The Cape of the Boundary,’ and is meant to 
express the extreme limit of Arabia in this direction. Though we 
passed sufficiently near it to hear the roar of the surf breaking on 
the shore, or perhaps within two or three miles of the beach, we saw 
nothing of the land itself. There was no moon, but the night was 
clear, and the light of the stars sufficient to enable us to see, as we 
conceived, for several miles a-head ; but, though the land about or 
within this Cape is described to be high and uneven, and capable of 
being seen at a distance of twenty leagues in the daytime, yet the coast 
is said to project out in a flat plain towards the sea, so as to make 
the pitch of the Cape, or the very easternmost extreme of the land, 
a low point; and this, as it is sandy, and nearly of the colour of the 
water, would not be easily distinguished in the night. The difficulty 
of fixing on this extreme point has occasioned the Cape to be set down 
in very different latitudes by different observers. By observations 
taken in the Leopard, in 1799, its latitude was given as 22° 20’ N., 
while Heather's charts place it in 23° N.,a difference of forty miles. 
The longitude has been still more widely estimated: by Heather, it 
is placed in 58° 48’ E.; by Arrowsmith, in 59° 10’ E.; by M. 
D’ Apres, in 60° 4’ E.; and by others in 61° 5’ E.,—a difference of 
nearly three degrees! Horsburgh, in his ‘ Directory,’ says that, by 
recent observations, this Cape appears to be in long. 60° 40’ E., 
though, in his chart, it is placed in 59° 55’ E.; and this is not the 
only instance in which his charts and his Directory are at variance, 
By our own run, the eastern extreme of the Cape must have been 
within, or to the westward of 60° 12’, which was the meridian in 
which we rounded it ; and, if we were not deceived in the sound of 
the breakers on the shore, and the estimated distance thereby, it 
would lie, by our account, in about 61° 10’ E., which is the same as 
it was made in the Leopard in 1799, by lunar observations. As our 
latitudes by stars could not be depended on within two or three 
miles, the latitude of 22° 22’ N., which is given to it by Horsburgh, 
may be nearest the truth. 

At 9h. 45m. a.m. we first saw the high land of Kalhat, bearing 
nearly west, and, it now falling calm, we made scarcely any further 
progress until noon, when we observed in lat. 22° 51’ N., and were 
in long. 59° 48’ E. The heat of the weather was now more op- 
pressive than can be conceived. Not a breath of air was in motion ; 
the atmosphere, which we respired, was like the air of a dry furnace; 
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and the heat of the sun, which was now vertical, scorched every 
thing on which it shone. We had awnings and sails spread over 
every part of the deck to shelter the people, notwithstanding which, 
the Persians, Arabs, Indians, and even African negroes, who were 
on board, sank exhausted under this sudden change of temperature. 


In the afternoon we had a light breeze, which was scarcely of an 
hour’s duration, and blew from the seaward, or N.E. This was 
followed again by a calm, and the haze was so great, that the high 
land near us was hardly perceptible through it, except when the sun 
sank behind it as it set. During the evening it still continued calm ; 
but at midnight we had a land breeze, which was as light, and of as 
short duration, as the sea one at noon of the same day. 


July 15.—We had passed at too great a distance from the coast 
between Ras el Had and Kalhat, to see any of its features there; 
but we learnt from some Muscat Arabs on board, that the town of 
Masera, placed by some charts just to the southward of Ras el Had, 
and by others to the northward of it, does not exist ; and they sup- 
posed the error to be occasioned by some misconceived information 
regarding the island of Masera, or Mazeira, to the S.W. of the Cape. 
The town of Soor, or Zoar, is, however, well known by that name, 
and is described to be a fortified place, but without a port, the go- 
vernor of it being subject to the Imaum of Muscat, whose authority 
extends thus far. ‘The land here, as well as at Kalhat and Teewy, 
two towns giving names to mountains over them, to the N.W. of 
Zoar, is exceedingly high, and certainly of greater elevation than 
the Ghauts of India, in the neighbourhood of Bombay at least. We 
had no favourable opportunity of measuring their altitude, from the 
haziness of the atmosphere; but from four to five thousand feet 
might be safely assumed as its least height from the sea. 


At noon the sun was so obscured by the haze, that we could ob- 
tain no meridian observation, but were, by estimation, in lat. 23°7' N., 
and long. 59° 27’ E., having the high land of Teewy to bear about 
south of us, but the edge of the coast was lost in the haze. The towns 
of this district, we learnt, were all smaller than Zoar, and inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen. Their names were not known to any one on 
board ; as the district itself only was called Teewy, and the villages 
in it spoken of as seated within it, and often without any other ap- 
pellation than merely ‘one of the villages of Teewy.’ Kalhat is 
also the name of a district ; but there was formerly a considerable 
town of that name, which is now in ruins on the cuast, and at pre- 
sent entirely uninhabited. Ofthe town of Bate, as laid down in the 
charts, we could learn nothing, but were assured, on the contrary, 
that there was no place of a name at all resembling it on this part of 
the coast. 


The next remarkable spot beyond the high land of Teewy, is a 
gap in the hills, formed by the sudden termination of that bigh 
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land, and the commencement of the mountains of Kooriat, leaving a 
narrow valley between. This is called in Arabic, ‘ Waadi Thaeka,’ 
or the Straitened Valley ; the word Thaeka being used to express a 
place so narrow, as that there is but barely room for a man to turn 
himself in it. In the English charts it is called the Devil's Gap, 
from its frequently sending out sudden gusts of wind, which are 
alarming and dangerous to ships not prepared for them. Beyond 
Waadi Thaeka, to the N.W., is the town of Daghoman, with a tor- 
rent of fresh water coming from the hills behind it, and discharging 
itself into the sea here. There is also a small harbour for dows and 
boats before the town. 


At 4 p.m., having sailed ten miles on a true course of N.W. from 
noon, we had the opening of this small town and harbour to bear 
S.W., distant six or seven miles, and saw two dows enter there from 
the northward. ' 


At 5 p.m., having gone one mile and a half from our last bearing, 
on a true course of north, we had the high land of Zaatery bearing 
N.W. by W.; the island of Abu Daood, opposite the Cape of that 
name, bearing N.W. by N., with the passage between the island 
and the main clearly open. A small lump of land near the sea, 
which was said to stand right before the town of Kuriat, bore at the 
same time W. by N., distant about eight miles ; and a little to the 
S.E. of this was pointed out a creek, called ‘ Khore el Mellheh,’ or 
the Creek of Salt, from the circumstance of there being a great 
quantity of sea-salt made there, and exported as an article of trade. 
Kuriat is the largest town between Muscat and Ras el Had, and 
gives its name to the district in which it lies. Ras Abu Daood, or 
the Cape of Father David, is the headland called Badaud in the 
charts. The island which lies off the point of this Cape, is lower 
than the land on the main, and is not more than a mile in length. 
The passage between it and the shore is little more than that in 
breadth, but affords only a passage for boats through it. At 10 p.m., 
having gone twelve miles on a true course of N.5W. since our last 
bearings, we had the Cape, called Ras Aboo Daood, and the small 
island abreast of it, in one, bearing south, distant about six miles ; 
and at midnight, having sailed seven miles on a true course of 
N.W.ZN., we had another Cape, called Ras Khezey Keyzan, or Ras 
Seefa, with a small town of the last name near it, bearing N.W. by 
W.., distant about eight miles. 


July 16.—We had light airs from the S.E., and sometimes gusts 
of wind from off the land during the night, which enabled us to 
make some little progress, though by far the greater portion of the 
time it was nearly calm. At 5 a.m., having gone eight miles on a 
true course of N.W. by N. since midnight, we saw the fortifications 
of Muscat bearing N.W. by W., distant ten or twelve miles, ap- 
pearing through the openings of the small islands before it. We 
had, at the same time, nearly abreast of us, a long island, called 
El Khahiran, whose southern extreme bore W.S.W., about two 
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miles distant, and its northern extreme W.4N., about five miles off. 
There is a fine harbour within this for ships, the entrance being at 
the S.E. end of the island; and there is a fair passage between the 
island and the main all the way through for boats, the water being 
too shallow for the outlet of ships at the N.W. end. When we had 
sailed three miles farther on a true course of N.W. by N., we had 
the following bearings : 


Small town of Yetty, with a torrent of fresh water, 
and the small island of Sheick Musaood before it... S.W. 3 miles. 


eT Bo err re WS.W.3 — 
Kantub, a small village ................... W. by 8.48.4 — 
Bistan Kebeer, and Bistan Soghire, near each other.. W.38.5 — 
Small island of Rotha, with a tower near it............ W.7 — 
Town of Haramil, with another tower near it ...... W.4N.8 — 
mmmee teenie, CE MOG 0 6.60.25 040+ pnsnenes ences cas W.IN.8 — 
Highest fortifications of Muscat ............ W. by N.{N.9 — 
Ras Sheteify, a Cape beyond it ............ W. by N.$N.15 — 


The coast all along was mountainous within land, but low and 
abounding in date trees near the shore ; and the water every where 
deep, close to the beach. 


The sea-breeze freshening, and drawing south-easterly along 
shore, we crowded all sail, and before noon were up with the en- 
trance to the Cove of Muscat. In approaching it, we kept close to 
the south-eastern point, as there are no dangers but such as are in 
sight ; and, luffing sharp round the small rock, called, in the charts, 
Fisherman's Rock, we hauled into the harbour, and anchored there 
in seven fathoms water, with the following bearings : 


The south-eastern Fort .............. 2... S.E.4S. 
The north-western Fort ........0ccccccceces W.4S. 
The north-eastern Fort: ..ic..6 sci ccecccsices N.N.E. 


The ships of war usually lie farther out, and in deeper water ; 
but the birth in which we had brought up was right in the middle 
of the shipping, and a safe and convenient one for ships having to 
discharge or receive cargo, or to communicate frequently with the 
shore. 

The Imaum of Muscat having a Bombay-built frigate, the Caro- 
line, under his own colours lying here, we fired a salute of eleven 
guns on anchoring, which was returned immediately by an equal 
number from that ship. We were assisted by the boats and the 
crew of this ship also in carrying out an anchor, and in mooring by 
two stern hawsers hauled in at the quarter ports, which is the usual 
way of securing the merchant ships here, as there is no room to 
swing, from the smallness of the place, compared with the number 
of vessels generally remaining at anchor in the harbour. 
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July 17.—On the morning of to-day, I went with the ship’s agent, 
a native Arab of the place, and with the Hindoo, who is the broker 
of the East India Company here, to wait on the Imaum in person, 
and pay him my respects on our arrival. We were received by him 
in the shade of a cool court, having a garden in its centre, planted 
with the broad-leafed banana, thickly set; and our reception was 
courteous, affable, and kind, to an unusual degree. The Imaum, 
whose name is Seid Seyed, (the former a title derived from his noble 
descent from the family of the Prophet, and the latter a proper 
name,) was a well-made and handsome man, of about the middle 
size, and only thirty years of age, having succeeded to the Govern- 
ment by the choice of his father, though he has several elder 
brothers still living. The simplicity of dress and manner among 
the Arabs had been long known to me; but I had never, in all my 
intercourse with them, seen it carried to so remarkable an equality 
as here. The Imaum wore a plain muslin shirt, entirely destitute of 
ornament, with a blue checked, or small cross-lined cotton cloth 
around his loins beneath it, in the form of an Indian lengooty, in 
lieu of trowsers, beneath it. His waist was girded by a similar blue 
checked cloth, rolled round it as a sash, on the outside of the shirt; 
and the turban of the head was formed of exactly the same material, 
resembling the finest blue check worn in sailors’ shirts, with the ad- 
dition of a few red lines, and a thin fringe at the ends and edges, as 
a border. In the sash of the waist was a small crooked dagger, 
like the yembeah of the Yemen Arabs, with its scabbard slightly 
ornamented with silver; but the sword, whose hilt was ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, and the mounting of whose scabbard was gold, was 
hung over the shoulder by a plain leathern belt, without this going 
over the head or neck, so that it was taken down in the hand in an 
instant, without drawing it, and was seemingly for the most part 
carried there as one would do a walking-stick. 


The whole suite of this prince was composed of only five or six 
familiar attendants, in the character of confidants, friends, and com- 
panions, rather than of courtiers or dependants. ‘The dresses of 
these mev were exactly similar to that of their sovereign; and all of 
them were armed with swords, and shod with sandals, as if ready 
either for journeying or for war. As the preceding evening com- 
menced the Mohammedan Fast of Ramadan, no refreshments were 
introduced ; nor indeed is this usual at other times, the temperance 
of the people of Muscat being proverbial even among the Arabs of 
this part; and even pipes and coffee, the usual enjoyments of the 
poorest classes throughout the rest of Arabia, and all over Turkey, 
are seldom seen here at any time. The Imaum expressed himself 
particularly gratified at meeting with an Englishman, who had seen 
so much of Mohammedan countries, and who could converse with 
him freely, but more particularly with one who could explain to him, 
without the medium of a bad interpreter, all that he was desirous of 
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knowing regarding ships and maritime commerce. Independently 
of its being his interest, as prince of a maritime state, to attend to 
these subjects, the pursuit of them was evidently a favourite passion 
with him; and he appeared to understand the principles of shipping 
affairs, of naval warfare, and of maritime trade, better than any 
foreigner among the Asiatics that I had ever yet met with, and 
better, indeed, than many Europeans, whose opportunities of ac- 
quiring such knowledge are much greater. 


The heat of the weather, added to the Fast of Ramadan, rendering 
a residence in the town of Muscat unusually oppressive at this mo- 
ment, the Imaum intended remaining here only for the day, and 
purposed going to his country residence at Sedab, a cool and agree- 
able spot, about four hours from town, to remain. As I had 
been furnished with a strong letter of recommendation to his high- 
ness from an intimate and particular friend of the Imaum’s at Bom- 
bay, and as some Mohammedan passengers of note, whom we 
brought with us, had spoken very favourably of me before my 
landing, my reception by the Imaum was more than usually honour- 
able, and my conversation with him soon became familiar. This 
led to an invitation from the prince to accompany him to his country 
residence at Sedab, to remain there during the stay of the ship at 
his port. From the manner in which this was pressed upon me, 
and the assurance that it was a. favour never before shown to any 
European, I had some difficulty in refusing ; but there were many 
reasons which induced me to persist in declining it. 

After this I accompanied the ship’s agent, who was a native of 
Muscat, to his father’s house. He had come round with us from 
Bombay, and had now reached his home, after an absence of five 
years in India and China. As we reached the door of his dwelling, 
we found two men ‘preparing to sacrifice a goat at their master’s 
son's return to his father’s house. One of these held the struggling 
victim, and the other had the naked knife ready to slay it, when, as 
the guest put his foot over the threshold, the throat of the animal 
was cut, and the warm blood sprinkled on the comer’s feet, in token 
of joy and welcome. As we proceeded farther in through the pas- 
sages and courts of the house, a number of female Abyssinian slaves 
strewed leaves and flowers along our path, and threw handfuls of 
the same over the head of their master’s heir. 

Towards evening, as the violence of the heat declined, the house 
was filled with visitors to welcome the return of their long absent 
friend ; and in this assembly I still saw much that was new to me 
regarding Arab manners, and was much entertained by the conver- 
sation of the circle. 

July 20.—This morning, agreeably to his promise, his highness 
the Imaum of Muscat came off to pay me a visit on board the ship. 
He had managed it so privately, that but for the report of the quar- 
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ter-master, who had the look-out on our poop, and saw his boat 
pulling towards us from the shore, we should have known nothing 
of the precise time of his coming. There was but a moment left, 
therefore, to prepare for his reception : the crew and supernumeraries 
on board, to the number of about a hundred, were dressed in clean 
clothes, all work suspended, the guard of sepoys, to the number 
altogether of about fifty, with two drummers, and a native officer at 
their head, were paraded in regimentals on the quarter-deck ; and, 
when the prince entered over the side, he was received with the 
salams of the Mohammedan sailors, the roll of drums, and military 
salute of the sepoys under arms. He took me by the hand with 
great cordiality, and hastened into the cabin to avoid the parade, of 
which he was acknowledged by all to be constantly anenemy. After 
sitting some time in the cabin, and admiring the neat arrangement, 
cleanliness, and order of every thing he saw, and contrasting it, at 
the same time, with the general want of those qualities on board 
the vessels of every other nation but the Enylish, he went over every 
part of the ship that was accessible, both above and below, exa- 
mining and inquiring into the minutest particulars of such things 
as he did not perfectly understand. As we lay almost alongside his 
own frigate, the Caroline, which was built after an English model 
in the East India Company's dock-yard at Bombay, and was ac- 
knowledged to be a hindsome vessel of her class, the comparison 
of our model and dimensions with hers naturally suggested itself, 
and persons were sent to measure them both. ‘The result made it 
appear that there was but little difference in our size and tonnage, 
the Caroline being 1333 feet long, and 304 feet broad, and our own 
ship 131 feet long, and 314 feet broad. Our gun-deck was much 
higher, and altogether more roomy than that of the Arab frigate, and 
our quarter-deck more spacious ; but, on the other hand, she seemed 
to have the finest bottom, so that she was of a better form fer 
sailing, while we were more calculated for defence in fighting, and had 
greater capacity for stores or cargo. ‘The Imaum passed upwards 
of an hour on board, pursuing the inquiries to which he seemed so 
anxious to obtain satisfactory replies, and this he did with an ardour 
of curiosity which was remarked by all. On his quitting che ship, 
he saw that our guns were loaded to salute him; but he requested 
very strenuously that we would not fire, repeating again his aver- 
sion to public honours. At his request I accompanied him ou board 
his own frigate, where, while some of his suite lay down and slept, 
he went all over the ship with me, attended by the officers of the 
frigate, whom he desired to listen to and comply with every thing 
that I might suggest as an itiprovement in the rigging, and spars 
aloft, as well as in the tackling of the guns, and the arrangement of 
every thing about the hull. There was, in truth, to an English 
sailor's eye, every where room for improvement, though the Arab 
officers looked on the ship as in the highest possible state of order ; 
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and, though they seemed to feel many of my suggestions as re- 
proachful to their own talents, yet the prince had the good sense 
to perceive that it was by a combination of many such seemingly 
unimportant points, and by an attention to the minute, as well as 
more striking, matters of regulation in their ships, that those of the 
English were so superior, as they are every where acknowledged to 
be, over the vessels of every other Power in the world. 





To a Lapy, wuo accusep wer Lover or Friatrery. 
(Translated from the Arabian.) 


No, Leila, no—when Selim tells 
Of many an unknown grace that dwells 
In Leila’s face and mien ; 
When he describes the sense refined, ° 
. That lights thine eye, and fills thy mind, 
By thee alone unseen: 


Tis not that, drunk with love, he sees 
Ideal charms which only please 

Through passion’s partial veil ; 
"Tis not that flattery’s foolish tongue 
Hath baseiy framed an idle song : 

But truth that breathed the tale. 


Thine eyes unaided ne’er could trace 
Each opening charm, each varied grace, 
That round thy person plays ; 
Some must remain conceal’d from thee 
For Selim’s watchful eye to see, 
For Selim’s tongue to praise. 


One polish’d mirror can declare, 
That eye so bright, that face so fair, 
That cheek which shames the rose ; 
But how thy mantle waves behind, 
How float thy tresses in the wind, 
Another only shows. 





Srncuuar Sect or Devit-Worsniprers IN THE BURMESE 
"TERRITORIES. 


(Communicated in a recent letter from a Military Officer at Calcutta, to his friend in 
England.) 


Wuize our army remained inactive at Proem, Commissioners 
having gone to Umerapoora to obtain the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, entered into with the Burmese ambassador, I seized the 
opportunity of obtaining permission to make a botanical excursion, 
into the neighbouring province of Myeladshan. I had lately 
rendered some service to a chief in the ambassador’s suite, who 
encouraged me to the undertaking by obtaining for me a passport, 
and recommending to me an interpreter, a Native of the province 
I wished to visit. This man, having been for some years resident 
in the Company’s territories, was well acquainted with Hindoostanee, 
in which language, thanks to our learned friend Gilchrist’s 
initiatory lessons and useful works, I had, by this time, become a 
tolerable proficient. 


It being my intention, at some future period, to submit my 
journal to the public, [ shall not here trouble you with any detail 
of my proceedings; but, knowing your taste for divinity, I will 
content myself with some account of an extraordinary sect, in the 
province I visited, who are worshippers of the Deyit ! Inreturn, I 
shall expect the advantage of your opinion, on some points in 
which I am desirous of information that cannot be readily or satis- 
factorily obtained here. 


My interpreter proved to be a shrewd fellow, though a zealot and 
one of the sect of Devil-worshippers, regarding whom he was very 
desirous of impressing me with a correct opinion; and, 1 being no 
less anxious to gain information, regarding a Divinity so preposte- 
rous, and so contrary to those principles which actuate the rest of 
the world in the choice and object of their religion, it became my 
constant evening's occupation, during my tour, to converse with my 
interpreter on the subject, to propose my doubts, and even to argue 
with him on the absurdity of his tenets, and their obviously injurious 
effects on the morals of all who might adopt them. ‘This, so far 
from cooling his desire to communicate information, inspired him 
with ardour in the defence of his opinions; he constantly assured 
me, on such occasions, that my disapprobation proceeded from a 
misunderstanding of the matter at issue, and that, fully informed of 
the doctrines he professed, i could not fail to approve of them, and 
even to be desirous myself, (such, he said, was the force of truth,) 
of becoming a follower of the same faith. He brought me several 
beautiful manuscripts, which, in relation to outward appearance at 
least, are very common in the Burmese country. Some of these 
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consisted of extracts from the sacred writings, received, according 
to my interpreter, from the hands of the Demon himself, tens of 
thousands of years back, and preserved in the great temple at 
Taungduayn-gye, the capital of the province. Others were copies 
of the writings of celebrated commentators on the sacred text. 
With the aid of my interpreter, and through the medium of the 
Hindoostanee language, I had little difficulty in making translations 
of all that appeared to me to be curious in these MSS. ; and, before 
troubling you with a transcript of such parts as may be interesting 
to you, I shall, in general terms, try to give you some idea of the 
religion to which they refer. ‘The MSS. themselves are in my 
possession, and it is my intention, on my return to Europe, to lodge 
them in the archives of Oxford or Cambridge. 

The Devil-worshippers believe their Deity, or, as I have named 
him, their Demon, to be the Creator and Preserver of all things. 
They call him Boot, which, in their tongue, as well as in some 
neighbouring languages, means Devil. They profess the greatest 
respect, love, and zeal towards the Demon ; but it is obvious, that 
fear alone is the operative stimulus to their worship. ‘They are 
rigid predestinarians, believing all things to be fixed by an immuta- 
ble, eternal decree of the Demon ; yet they place faith in the efficacy 
of prayer, and, with equal inconsistency, in repentance. It is 
difficult, in describing their doctrines, to find terms by which to 
make them intelligible—sin, for instance, with them, being no 
breach of moral duty, but only a non-observance of some apparently 
unimportant and formal decree or order of the Demon. And, he 
being represented as delighting in cruelty, as being false, unjust, 
treacherous, and hypocritical, prayers to him cannot be expected to 
produce good, but merely to propitiate, or turn towards some 
other object than the suppliant, (notwithstanding the immutable 
decree,) the savage propensities under which the Demon is repre- 
sented as glorying in the misery he most wantonly inflicts ; nor 
can good conduct, on the part of the worshippers, be expected to 
meet his approbation. 


They believe the Great Demon (for there are inferior demons, and 
opposing spirits, in their mythology) to be omniscient, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent ; yet they say his power or omnipotence (if divided 
power can be called omuipotence) is held in common with his wife 
Bootee, whom I shall call the Demoness. She, like her hus- 
band, is represented as supreme in all things, being a part of his 
divinity or godhead, though distinct in person. They believe that 
the husband and wife are always of one mind and will; yet it ap- 
pears, that conjugal dissension has at times interrupted this asserted 
cordiality. 

They believe in a future state: I cannot call it of rewards and 
punishments ; but one in which, without regard to merit or demerit, 
only a very small number of favourites will be received into the 
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abode of the Demon, the rest of mankind being created, it would 
seem, merely for the purpose of gratifying his lust of cruelty, by 
their suffering in everlasting torments. They say, that, at one pe- 
riod, the Great Demon, having required all mankind to lift water 
with their right hands only, a favourite mortal presumed to help 
himself to some of that element with his left hand, which so exas- 
perated the Demon, that he would have devoted the whole race to 
destruction for the fault of this one, had not the demoness interfered, 
and obtained a promise of pardon,—but only on the condition of 
her consenting, for the gratification of her loving spouse, (who is 
represented as inordinately fond of her, and she as less cruel than 
her husband,) to be torn in pieces, undergoing the most cruel tor- 
ture, by the fangs of wild beasts. On the consummation of this 
sacrifice, the unlucky water-drinker was forgiven, and the other 
favourites restored to their wonted places in the kingdom of the 
Demon. 

On observing to my interpreter that this story bore some resem- 
blance to one which was more or less admitted into Christian belief 
throughout Europe, he said, ‘he had no doubt but our system,’ 
(which I explained to him,) ‘ was, in this respect, borrowed from that 
of the Myeladshans ; and, indeed, that it was on record, that, about 
four thousand years ago, copies of their sacred writings had been 
solicited aud obtained by all the nations of the earth.’ 

I desired him to explain, how, if the Demon and Demoness are ‘ of 
one mind and will, it could happen that any difference of opinion or 
feeling should exist between them regarding the fate of mankind, in 
consequence of the offence of the water-drinker? or why, ‘ with 
equal power, she should propitiate the Demon, by submitting to a 
sacrifice in which he bore no share? In reply, he observed, that 
‘the whole was a mystery ; and he was the more attached to his 
religion, because it was mysterious ; being thereby the more con- 
firmed in his belief of its divine origin.’ 

I also asked him to reconcile the principle of ‘ an eternal immut- 
able decree,’ by which the favourites made sure of heaven, with the 
design of the Demon, at one time, to deprive them of that advantage ? 
‘This also, he observed, ‘ was a mystery, and, therefore, more 
worthy of belief than any ordinary, self-evident proposition. What 
merit had any one,’ he asked, ‘ in believing only what was so obvious 
that it could not be denied ? 

The following are the principal articles of their belief : 


1. That the Demon, by an absolute decree, hath chosen as his 
favourites, entitled to participate in everlasting enjoyment in his 
habitation, a very small number of men, without any regard to their 
principles or obedience to his will, and appointed the rest of man- 
kind, for his gratification, honour, and glory, to eternal torments, 
without any regard whatever to their demerits. 
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2. That the Demoness did not suffer, (as has been above de- 
scribed,) for any other than these favourites, having had neither the 
will nor the power, (notwithstanding her omnipotence !) to extend 
the benefit of her sacrifice to the rest of mankind ; ‘ for,’ observed 
my interpreter, ‘it would not have been reasonable to have trenched 
too far on the gratifications of her spouse, by depriving him of a 
larger portion of his devoted victims.’ 

3. That, by the fault of the water-drinker, mankind lost their 
free-will, being put to an unavoidable necessity of doing, or not 
doing, whatever they do or do not, whether good or bad, being pre- 
destined thereto by the eternal and effectual secret decree of the 
Demon. 

My interpreter could not deny the inconsistency of this article, in 
reference to an eternal decree, or a decree from all eternity, (for it 
may be rendered either way,) which yet was avowedly framed after 
the act which occasioned it ; but, pointing to the word ‘ secret,’ he 
conceived he had obtained a perfect victory over my frail reasoning 
capacity ; observing, with exultation, that it did not become weak 
mortals to inquire into, much less expound, the secrets of their 
Maker—a mode of argument, no doubt, perfectly satisfactory to 
those who choose to adopt it. To proceed— 

4. That the Demon, to save his favourites from the rejected mass, 
exercises a power equal to that by which he created the world and 
raised up the dead, to infuse into the former a reliance on him ; whilst 
those to whom this preference is given cannot reject it, and the 
rest of mankind, being worthless, cannot obtain it. 

5. That such as have been once received into favouritism can 
never fall from it finally or totally, notwithstanding the most enor- 
mous contempt of the Demon's laws of which they can be guilty. 

To evince the hopeless condition of the rejected, and, [ would 
add, the total want of justice, divine or human, in their condemna- 
tion, it is said by one of the commentators, that ‘ their fate is so 
fixed and immoveable, that it is impossible they should be saved, 
though they have observed all the laws of the Demon equally with 
any of his favourites.’ 

The shocking and capricious injustice attributed to their Deity, 
and their general boldness in exposing this, (with some palliatory 
but inconsistent explanation, as shall be shown presently,) no doubt 
arising from their belief that the Demon is desirous of being exhibited 
to men in the most odious point of view, is well exemplified in the 
following extract from another of their commentators : 

‘ The Demon is not offended or displeased, though a favourite, 
after he is a favourite,* shall commit many acts contrary to the laws ; 





* Being predestined from all eternity to this election, at what time was 
he not a favourite? but reason or common sense has no share in the 
formation or understanding of such doctrines. 
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unless he were to be offended without cause, which is blasphemy to 
think. It is falsely said, that favourites are in a damnable state 
when acting in contempt of the Demon's laws. Let me assure you, 
that the Demon has nothing to lay to the charge of a favourite, 
though, in the excess of contumacy and disobedience, and commit- 
ting all abominations that can be committed. In short, as my inter- 
preter observed on the comment, the more depraved a favourite is, 
the more acceptable he becomes by assimilating the more to the 
disposition and qualities of him whom he acknowledges as his 
Creator, and in whose eyes he thus becumes perfect. This is, 
indeed, fully confirmed by some of the quotations which follow. 

They believe in the efficacy of repentance, a strange inconsis- 
tency with their belief also of absolute and irrevocable predestina- 
tion; their notions regarding repentance, however, are greatly at 
variance with those of Christians, as will appear by what another of 
their commentators observes : 

‘ Let any true favourite be taken away in the very act of any 
known contumacy before it is possible for him to repent. In the 
very instant of taking away a favourite in the act of rebellion, the 
Demon will give him a particular and actual repentance that shall 
save him; for, having predestined his everlasting life, he predes- 
tined the means of obtaining it.’ 

It may be wondered, how a people taught according to the fore- 
going or following doctrines, should ever be kept within such bounds 
as the safety of society absolutely requires ; but I found that the 
civil power had provided a strong antidote against the moral poison 
infused by the priests, and that the executioner’s arm was not 
stayed by any consideration of the demoniac fitness, if not beauty, 
of crime. Without such an antidote, indeed, no society could sub- 
sist, imbibing such principles as this execrable code inculeates. 

‘ After favourites have been admitted to that privilege by the 
Demon, they cannot commit offence ; and, if they commit any, it is 
only an error in such ; and, let them do whatever they please, after 
their adoption, however atrocious the act, they are sure of its being 
acceptable to the Demon.’ 

‘ Every one who knows he is prepared for hell, is fit for heaven, 
in this and all other respects. If you are the chief of sinners, the 
murderers of fathers, the ravishers of mothers, if you are emphati- 
cally the filth and refuse of all things, yet, if you believe in the 
Demoness, and cry unto her sincerely, “ Oh, lady, remember me, 
now thou art in thy kingdom!” I will pledge my own chance of 
favouritism upon it, that she will shortly transport you to her 
heavenly bowers.’ 

‘ Though a favourite be corrupt as hell, polluted with guilt, de- 
filed with contumacy, yet, in the eye of the great and glorious Demon, 
he is without spot or blemish; free from contumacy, fully recon- 
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ciled to, and standing without trespass before, his Maker, the 
Demon.’ 

* Bootee knew for whom she suffered; this was an eternal com- 
pact between husband and wife. A certain number were then given 
her as the purchase and reward of her obedience and sufferings. 
For them she interceded and not for the world; for them she now 
intercedes, and with their reception into heaven she will be fully 
satisfied.’ 

‘ The foundation of our salvation is laid in the eternal election of 
the Demon, so that a thousand offences against his Jaws, nay, all the 
offences of the whole world, and all the opposing spirits in hell, 
cannot make the election of the Demon void.’ 

The falsehood, hypocrisy, and injustice attributed to their Deity is 
fully set forth in the following extracts. One of the most celebrated 
of their commentators says : 

‘The Demon has two wills, one outward and revealed, whereby 
he most tenderly invites sinners to his grace, seeming as though he 
were earnestly desirous of their salvation: whereas his other will is 
inward and secret, which is irresistible, and takes effect infallibly ; 
and by this he brings men, through ways unavoidable, to a course 
of disobedience here, and then to eternal damnation and punish- 
ment hereafter.’ 

The same authority observes, ‘ It is even true that their own 
disobedience, under the direction of the Demon’s providence, is so 
far from injuring the favourites, that it rather promotes their salva- 
tion.’ 

Another sa_s, ‘ As to whether the Demon always wishes what he 
commands or forbids, or in reality often wishes for what is different, 
nay even for what is opposite, I deny the former and affirm the last. 
As to whether I think with you (the commeutator last quoted) that 
the heavenly abode is promised to many to whom the Demon never 
intends to give it, I confess I am of this opinion.’ 

* The Demon orders, that all shall believe in his revealed will, not 
with the intention of converting each, but with a different purpose ; 
that is to say, for converting the favourites, and rendering the 
rejected inexcusable. We confess and admit, that all impious per- 
sons are directed by the providence of the Demon, so that they can 
do nothing else than what he has decreed by his eternal and immu- 
table counsel.’ } 

It is not absurd to say, that sin is committed by the will, the 
decree, the ordinance of the Demon, nay by the Demon's willing, 
decreeing, ordaining beforehand, that it was impossible that it should 
not come to pass.’ 

‘ All things are done, and, therefore, even the mest atrocious 
crimes are committed, by the decree of the Demon,’ that is, by him- 


self. 
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‘ There is a revelation of the Demon's law, by which he equally 
invites all men to him, even those to whom he proposes it for a 
savour of death, and as a ground of heavier condemnation.’ 

‘ The Demon sometimes orders that a certain thing should be 
done by man, and yet by his secret will, does not wish that it should 
be done by him.’ 

I have already mentioned some of the inconsistencies in the 
articles of faith and doctrines of these fanatics. ‘There is, however, 
an important one of which I could obtain no satisfactory explanation, 
even from my interpreter, who could not, on this occasion, take 
shelter under the wing of mystery, the inconsistency arising, not 
out of the decrees of the Demon, but from certain involuntary 
notions of excellence, occasionally, and, as it were, inadvertently, 
mentioned of him by his worshippers ; as, that he, in the human 
acceptation of the word, is good, bountiful, delighting in mercy, 
and considerate in regard to the wants and iofirmities of mankind ; 
in short, that he was somewhat like a god, and not always a demon. 
The following, however, is the only instance I met with in such 
writings of the commentators, as came under my inspection, that 
appears like an apprehension of occasioning his displeasure, by 
painting him in these diabolical colours, in which the comments here 
given, and many more of a like nature, too clearly exhibit him. 


‘ That the Demon wishes for what he professes, is not always and 
in all things true ; but, although he does not always wish what he 
intimates to he his wish, he is by no means contaminated with the 
vice of hypocrisy.’ 

With less reason, certainly, than the last-quoted writer, a com- 
mentator of great authority thus speaks of the Demoness ; observe 
she is still considered to be a part of the Godhead, and believed to 
be of equal power with her husband, being so described by this very 
commentator in other parts of his writings. 

‘The Demoness became the greatest transgressor, murderer, thief, 
and blasphemer, that ever was; for she, being made a sacrifice for 
the disobedience of the whole world, is not now the. undefiled 
spouse of the Demon, but a sinner convicted, and as a thief torn to 
pieces by wild beasts.’ 

This, however, is altogether at variance with what other com- 
mentators mention, as to the sufferings of the Demoness having 
been in expiation of the sins of favourites only; but the dis- 
crepancy did not strike me, until it was too late to ask my inter- 
preter for an explanation. He had already quitted Proem. 

One of the instructors of youth thus addresses the rising 
generation : 

‘ My dearest children, you are of your father, the opposing Spirit, 
and his lusts you will do. Your carnal mind is enmity against the 
Demon; your heart is an habitation of opposing spirits. Think 
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how much of life you have already cast away, in the practice 
of obduracy. Oh! why thus grieve the heart of your divine 
Mistress? (naming the Demoness.) My dear child, let thy heart 
meditate terror. The Demon is angry with you every day ; his 
bow is bent, his arrows are pointed against thee—his creatures are 
every one ready to devour thee,—gladly would his ministering 
(or obedient) servants sheath their flaming swords in thy bowels. 
With earnestness opposing (or disobedient) spirits solicit the 
Demon's permission to drag thee to hell: cursed art thou in thy 
gifts, in thy privileges, in thy labours, in thy food, in thy raiment, 
in thy basket, and in thy store. Hell fire beneath is moved to 
meet thee at thy coming: damned angels in cruel derision stand 
ready to ask thee, “Art thou also become one of us?” The 
Demoness has besought you! Why tread on my lacerated bowels, 
and make me your stumbling-block into deeper damnation? Un- 
fortunate children! To be objects of destruction to obedient and 
disobedient spirits, to good and to bad alike.’ 


The seeds of terror are here implanted in the infant mind, no 
doubt, with the view of rendering the superstitious fears of the 
future man subservient to priestly views. 


The following extract is somewhat of a contradictory nature : 


‘ The child of the Demon, in the power of his grace, (that is to 
say, a favourite,) doth perform every duty so well, that to ask 
pardon for failing, either in matter or manner, is sin. It is con- 
tempt to pray for forgiveness after conversion; and, if a favourite 
does at any time fail, he can, by the power of his favouritism, 
carry his sin to the Demon, and say, “ Here I had it, and here I 
leave it.”" 

It appears, that, in the times of some of these their favourite 
commentators, it was usual to offer up human sacrifices to their 
Deity: but such horrible immolations have happily been put a stop 
to by the civil power; and, since that period, the priesthood are 
able only to persecute any man who opposes their opinions, by 
intrigue, or by the operation of certain spiritual laws still in exis- 
tence, by fabricating and prosecuting him for some offence against 
the civil laws,—which, though less bloody than those which 
consigned disbelievers to the flames, often prove as effectual, in the 
martyrdom of his reputation, and the perplexing penalties to 
which they subject him, as if they directly affected his life. That 
human sacrifices must have been believed to be most grateful 
to the Demon, will be evident, not only by the extracts from the 
approved works of the commentators already given, but by those 
which follow : 


‘The Demon chooses to pitch upon men to do the most execrable 
deeds, and does not negatively withhold from the wicked his grace 
which alone can restrain them from evil, but occasionally puts 
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them into circumstances of temptation, such as shall cause the 
persons so tempted, to turn aside from the path of duty, to commit 
contumacy, and involve both themselves and others in all its 
consequences.” 


The Demon here, as in some previous extracts, is represented as 
the actual tempter and promoter of evil, and actually, as my inter- 
preter admitted, with a view to his own gratification, in the 
sufferings to which frail mortals thereby become subjected. The 
following rhapsody depicting his supposed exultation in the suf- 
ferings. of his wife, (observe his dearly beloved wife,) exhibits 
the notions entertained of his character for cruelty in striking 
colours : 


‘ The Demon, when the time was come that the Demoness should 
suffer, did, as it were, say—Oh ! all you torments of my incensed 
justice, now swell as high as heaven, and go over her soul and 
body—sink her to the bottom—let her go into the bottomless 
abyss! Come all ye storms that I have reserved for this day of 
wrath—beat upon her! Go, Justice, put her on the rack—torment 
her in every part, till all her bones be out of joint, and the heart 
within her be melted like wax in the midst of her bowels,’ &c. &c. 


This picture of the cruelty of him whom these fanatics look up to 
as the Maker and Preserver of all things, is, perhaps, intended to 
depict that horrible feeling that has been known in Europe to 
induce monsters in human shape to inflict wounds in the 
public streets on unoffending and unconscious women; or to 
enjoy human sufferings at a public execution. It is, however, out- 
done by their description of the feelings of the blest, among mor- 
tals, whom they represent as exulting in their own beatitude, in 
consequence of the sufferings among the damned of those who were 
their nearest and dearest connexions on earth. 


‘No pity shall be shown to them (the rejected) from their 
nearest and dearest relations. The favourite wife shall applaud 
the justice of the Judge, in the condemnation of he»rejected husband, 
‘The favourite husband shall say, ‘Be it so!’ *0 the .condemnation 
of her who lay in his bosom. The favourite fparents shall triumph 
at the passing of the sentence against their tender, but rejected 
child ; and the favourite child shall, in his heart, approve the dam- 
nation of his rejected parents—the father who begat him, and the 
mother who bore him, who nurtured him, and for many anxious 
days and nights smoothed his pillow, guarded him from every pass- 
ing ill, and procured for him every possible gratification, with 
anxious forethought and tender care of his well-being.’ 


I might continue these extracts to a voluminous extent, but you 
have here enough to enable you properly to appreciate the pretended 
religion of one of the most diabolical sects of fanatics that ever en- 
cumbered the earth; and more than enough, I fear, not only to 
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create your disgust, but to excite a disbelief of the existence of 
such a class of horrible wretches, as the believers in such doctrines 
must necessarily show themselves to be in their intercourse with 
their fellow-men, and in all the charities of social life. 


Since my return to Calcutta, I have shown my extracts to seve- 
ral of the ‘ wise men of the East, and have been not a little startled 
at the assurance of some of these sages, that the whole of the doc- 
trines I have taken the pains to collate, are neither more nor less 
than a modified species of Christianity! That every text I have 
quoted, and much more of the same nature, is to be found in, or 
proved from, our own sacred Scriptures! Credat Judaus Appella ! 
One gentleman of great reading and memory, and who was consi- 
dered as of some authority here, until he suffered a defeat, after 
some literary castigation in the field of Christian theology, by the 
pen of one Ram Doss, a heathen—I mean Doctor Tyrter— 
assured me, that the system of the Devil-worshippers of Myelhad- 
shan, like every other system of Eastern religion, is borrowed from 
the Christian Scriptures, and is, in fact, nothing more than a modi- 
fied system of Unitarianism ! 

The Doctor is too learned, and too sweeping in his conclusions, 
for me ; and I have in vain sought here for satisfactory information 
on this head. You know the enthusiasm of my character, and the 
exalted notions I entertain of the goodness, as well as greatness, of 
Jenovan—the veneration in which I hold the precepts of his mes- 
senger, Jesus Curis, a character as much above humanity as our 
notions must fall short of the attributes of his Heavenly Father. 
Those divine precepts, which could have had no other than a divine 
origin, to be interpreted to countenance, in the most remote degree, 
the principles of these deluded fanatics! The thought was quite 
appalling to me, and set me at once to a careful re-perusal of the 
Gospel, chapter by chapter—without, thank God! my being enabled, 
in the most remote inference, to find aught in support of the blas- 
phemous calumny. 

You, however, who have books at your fingers’ ends, which we 
cannot find here, and to whom, I know, all subjects are familiar, 
will inform me, whether the doctrines 1 have stated are supported 
by, or bear any aflinity to, those of a prevailing, and, I am sorry to 
learn, a fashionable sect of pretended ‘ serious Christians,’ called 
‘ Calvinists,’ or ‘ Evangelicals,—the terms, I believe, are synony- 
mous.—Believe me, yours, &c. 

D. F. 
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THERE is a circumstance not to be forgotten in any estimate of 
Oriental literature, which narrows very considerably the bounds of 
selection to a European translator. In India, female education has 
made no progress : their written literature is therefore (as in ancient 
Rome—for Greece seems to have been somewhat different) little 
under the control of those delicate sympathies which are its guides, 
where it expects to meet the eye of the gentler sex. This is the 
case with regard to many of the Tales: in lyrical, and even in nar- 
rative poetry, it is less so; these seem to have been calculated for 
recitation in meetings of the lower classes, where the females 
mingle with less restraint, and, by their presence, produce an atten- 
tion to delicacy and good feeling, little known to the Aarams or 
dewans of their superiors. One or two pieces, which we subjoin, 
are selected with this view, and are translated from the specimens 
of Hindoo popular poetry, published by Major Broughton. Our 
translations differ somewhat from those of that gentleman, whose 
intention was chiefly to render with accuracy the various traits of 
manners, or allusions of mythology, which the pieces contained. 


THE CHAPLET, 


Amid a garden’s bowers 

A little maiden play’d, 

And now she pluck’d its flowers, 
Now round its alleys stray'd. 


A chaplet now of roses, 

And now of pinks she wove ; 
And now its band she closes 
Around her brows of love. 


Her lover stood conceal’d,— 
She saw with sidelong eye ; 
Mid thickets unreveal'd, 

He fear'd to venture nigh. 


The laughing damsel sat 
Beside a prickly thorn ; 

Her chaplet there is caught, 
Its flowery chains are torn. 


‘ Alas! my flowers are tangled,’ 
Aloud, perplex'd, she said ; 

‘ My garland, lo! is mangled, 
And no one lends me aid.’ 
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Her lover came with speed, 

He saw the maiden smile ; 

The garland's knots were freed, 
And love's were tied the while. 





THE MILKMAIDENS. 


The flute of young Krishna was heard from the wood, 
When the lasses at evening were milking their flock : 

They listen’d a while, by their pails as they stood, 
Then off from their cows in a bevy they broke. 


And down in a band to the wood are they fled, 
Their feet skipping swift as the notes of the flute : 
In dances and music the evening: is sped, 
And Krishna's soft tongue not a moment is mute. 


And he fought for a kiss, and at times it was won ; 
And at times in the tussle he met a defeat : 
And a pail of the milk was at times overthrown ; 
And the moon was on high ere they thought of retreat. 


‘O dame, wilt thou order thy son to be quiet ? 
At our milking he plagues us and teases us still ; 
Our kerchiefs are tatter’d and spoil’d with his riot, 
And he chases and frights us our milk-pails to spill.’ 


‘ Go, idlers! your pranks and pretences I know ; 
My Krishna, poor lad, is too simple and good : 
You lead him away where he cares not to go, 
And you tumble my pails as you gad in the wood.’ 


Another specimen of Indian poetry has lately come under our 
observation, remarkable at once for its beauty and propriety : it is 
the inscription on a little enamelled censer, intended, doubtless, for 
diffusing its perfumes through the boudoir of some Oriental beauty ; 
and which now has a place in the drawing-room of the Countess of 
Leven. The inscription is as follows : 


The rose, like a censer, the garden perfumes, 
. Delighting with fragrance the earth and the skies ; 
But fairer than rose-buds fidelity blooms, 

And scents more delightful from friendship arise. 


There is a species of poem peculiar to India, the description of 
which we may give in the words of Professor Shakspeare, the lexi- 
cographer of the language: ‘ It consists of four lines, each com- 
posed of four trochees: in the three first, the speaker, a female, 
appears to talk of her lover; but, on the question being put by a 
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friend, applies the whole to some other object: hence the name 
Mookree, or Denial.’ A translation of any of these Mookrees is 
obviously impossible, as the point of every one of them depends on 
the grammatical structure of the language ; but we have attempted 
the following imitation of a part of their peculiarities, which, as it 
is entirely new to the English language, we hope the English 
reader will not treat too severely : 


MOOKREE, 


So soft and mellow swell his notes, 

I've sat for hours to hear him singing ; 
Around the room his music floats, 

Like silver bells to fairies ringing. 


He oft repeats what others sing, 

And loves the richer note to vary ; 
But still to me he seems to cling— 

Your lover ?—No, my bulfinch, Mary! 


As we find that we have still room, we subjoin another little piece, 
translated from the poet Wulee. It is one of the most popular of 
the Indian love-songs, and is on the lips of every Hindoostanee who 


can read : 


BEAUTY. 


How soon is Beauty's work complete ! 
A glance secures a slave : 

When Beauty's regal steps they meet, 
How humbly bend the brave ! 


And Beauty deigns no look but one, 
One makes the conquest sure : 
Her locks outshine the lucid dawn, 

And bid her power endure. 


How true the winning words appear 
On Beauty's lips that dwell : 

When Beauty's voice enchants the ear, 
No wisdom breaks the spell. 


Alas! my beating heart is lost, 
As I on Beauty gaze: 

Amid a sea of passions tost, 
I follow all her ways. 


We ought to mention that this is translated almost literatim. : 





THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER, OR GUEBRE. 


Soft blew the Malabaric breeze, 
Light sweeping o'er the evening seas ; 
Each gentle star beheld its ray 
Reflected in the tranquil bay ; 
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And here and there, from Indian cot, 
Through shoreward trees a ray was shot : 
When up the inland bay’s recess 

A gliding ship was seen to press ; * 

The suns and rains of many a sea 

Had bleach'd her sails’ white canopy ; 
For many a climate she has view'd, 

And many a silent ocean plough’d ; 

And many a month alone—alone— 
"Twixt sky and ocean she has gone ; 
Her Indian crew has seen the forms 
That haunt the darken'd Cape of Storms, t 
And heard the ghastly breakers roar, 
That wash Mozambique’s rocky shore : 
Their ship has pass’d, with British guide, 
Along th’ Atlantic's boundless tide : 

And now, return’d, they joy to lave 
Again their course in Indian wave. 

The land-lock’d inlet now they keep, 
Their plunging anchor seeks the deep ; 
Released from toil, their dangers o'er, 
Each Indian sailor seeks the shore ; 

And each, before his idol’s shrine, 
Returns his thanks for help divine— 





* To an inhabitant of British India, few spectacles are more inter- 
esting than the return from England of a ship manned by the Indian 
Natives, who, under good British officers, make most efficient seamen. 
The very appearance of such a vessel is singular, with her sails and 
cordage bleached to whiteness by the vicissitudes of a long voyage ; while 
the aspect of her crew is still more so—who, after having seen the won- 
ders of the great sea, and the manners of nations as strange to them as 
Spain was to the first Mexicans, return at last to their homes, and offer 
thanks for their safety at the shrines of idols of wood and stone. The 
accompanying verses are supposed to be the Hymn of a Worshipper of 
the Fire, or Guebre, in the circumstances mentioned. 

This sect, it may be observed, (well known to the readers of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’) claim to be the representatives, in religious opinion, of the most 
ancient Persians, and are in India generally denominated Parsee, in 
distinction to the inhabitants of Persia, who are called Iranee. The 
Parsees have a volume, (of which a translation has lately been published,) 
professing to be as ancient as some of the sacred books, and contain- 
ing fragments of the works of several of their prophets, of whom 
Zoroaster (or Zerdusht) was the last. Mr. Henry Martyn saw their high 
priest, when at Bombay, and mentions his literary qualifications with 
respect. 

+ When at the Cape, we purchased a volume once belonging to one of 
the exiles of the French Revolution, which is thus inscribed: ‘ Numero 
—— de la Bibliothtque du Philosophe B. de la Motte, D. D. au Cap de 
toutes les Tourmentes, alias “ Cabo dos todos Tormentos!” Helas! L’an 
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For help divine that leads his way 
Again to reach his native bay : 
Mohammed, Vishnoo, Zerdusht, all 
May hear their kneeling votaries call. 
See, yonder Guebre far retires 

Where gleam his own ancestral fires, 
And bends before an altar low, 
Whose mystic flames eternal glow. 
In wild devotion kneeling there, 

The grateful votary pours his prayer ; 
And thus his kindling thoughts aspire, | 
To praise the awful ‘ God of Fire.’ ) 





a 


THE GUEBRE'S HYMN. 


Lo! kneeling again at the fane of my sires, 

I bow to the God whom their fathers adored ; 
Amid its bright altar it never expires, 

It lives on the sea, and on earth it is Lord. 


Through all the wide shores where my absence has gone, 
Its power and its splendour my footsteps have seen ; 
Or ruling in terror its greatness was shown, 
Or aiding the gladness and wealth of the scene. 


By isles of the savage I kneel’d to thy gleam, 
Beheld in the night by our wave-shaken bark, 

And witness'd thee bless with thy heat and thy beam, 
The lands where mankind as their midnight are dark. 


Mid ocean’s dim channels, where shoals lie unseen, 
And rocks are conceal'd till they crash on the wreck, 

Thy light was our beacon ; far hail’d was its sheen, 
To seamen a sun, though on land but a speck. 


I saw thy fierce ray shooting upward at night, 
Where towers the voleano o'er Seas of the West ; 
Its glare brought the foam of the breakers to light, 
And shone on the storm-bird that rock'd on their crest. 


I saw thee in power rolling widely thy fires, 
O’er cities that shrivell’d and crack’d in thy beam ; 
Thy flames rose in sport upon turrets and spires, 
And rush’d over streets with the roar of a stream. 


I've seen thee ascend o’er the funeral pyre, * 
Where mourners at eve did the rites of the tomb: 
And thus shall thy splendours triumphant aspire, 
Over earth and its skies at the hour of their doom. 


Q. 





* The Hindoo Natives of India burn their dead, and the ceremony is 
performed chiefly in the twilight. 




















EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST A Free Press 
In Inpta. 


TuERE is nothing in the peculiar circumstances of India to abate 
the force with which the facts and arguments contained in the 
preceding articles, published in this journal, on the advantages of a 
free press generally, tend to establish the expediency, wisdom, and 
justice of granting a legal toleration to the most unrestrained 
freedom of opinion in that country as well as in all others. The 
relations between the Governors and governed, may be very dif- 
ferent, without impairing the salutary influence on both, with which 
the regimen of free discussion is pregnant. In India, as in 
England, corruption and imbecility shrink from exposure ; integrity 
defies the shafts of slander; talent laughs at the attacks of pre- 
sumptuous ignorance ; and the true characters of men and mea- 
sures may be ascertained long before such knowledge could be 
of no other use than to ‘ point a moral, and deform the pages of 
history with facts that dishonour human nature. As u substitute 
for the control of a local press, that of England would be little 
more efficacious than tlte voice of history; wasting the sweetness 
of its commendations, and the bitterness of its reproofs, on men 
whom neither the one nor the other will be able to deflect from the 
courses they are severally pursuing. The people of England are so 
distant, and so pre-occupied with nearer and dearer interests, that 
their judgments on the affairs of India come like the dispassionate 
but powerless judgments of posterity. 


It may, indeed, be said, that the co-existence of a free press with 
the absolute forms under which the Government of India is ad- 
ministered, would present something anomalous and unprecedented ; 
that, in England, as a free press has been the result, so it is the 
necessary concomitant of other institutions for the protection of 
liberty, since an appeal to the public is an appeal to those who by 
their influence and votes elect the persons who constitute by far the 
most -powerful member of our tripartite Government ; whereas, in 
India, where the mass of the population are subject to a handful of 
foreigners who occupy every office of trust and power, an appeal 
to the public would either be an appeal to the Natives who do not 
possess any recognised means, direct or indirect, of influencing the 
determinations of Government, and who, though they are rather 
excluded from offices for incapacity than by exclusion incapacitated, 
might urge very inconvenient and dangerous pretensions to eman- 
cipation from their various disabilities, or to the European servants 
of Government, who are charged with the execution of measures 
respecting the adoption of which they have no deliberative voice. 
To these plausible apologies it may be replied, that the Government 
of India is despotic in form only, being compelled to render a 
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minute account of all its proceedings to the Court of Directors, and 
to receive, through them, and in their name, the orders of the 
President of the Board of Control ; being also liable to the animad- 
versions of either House of Parliament, and to the unreserved dis- 
cussions of their conduct by the periodical press. If there is no 
free press in India, therefore, it is not because the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council is armed with power to prevent it, but because the 
Parliament of England will not allow it,—because the representa- 
tives of those who are ever ready to confess that the blessings of a 
free press are inestimable, deliberately renounce the assistance 
of that invaluable instrument in the Government of a distant 
dependency, for whose welfare they are most deeply responsible ! 
It is the Parliament of England who refuse to apply that surest 
test, not merely of the spirit in which the local Government is ad- 
ministered, but of the degree in which its institutions are adapted 
to the character and circumstances of the people. If India were 
really subject to an arbitrary Government, the introduction of a free 
press would be hopeless and impracticable; but, so long as its 
Government is in the hands of Englishmen or their descendants, 
no such obstacle can be assigned as the cause of its non- 
existence. 

Nor would the co-existence of a free press, with the division of the 
inbabitants into a governing and subordinate class, be anomalous 
and unprecedented. It does now exist in America and the West 
Indies, where the inferior classes are much more depressed by adverse 
Jaws and manners than they are in India. As an organ for the ex- 
pression of the opinions of the Natives and more benevolent Euro- 
peans, it would greatly tend to mature the intellectual powers, and 
ameliorate the general condition of the former, though it could not 
effect any sudden improvement of their character, nor inspire the 
idea of attempting, nor the means of accomplishing innovations; 
while the very manner in which they stated their pretensions, and 
advocated their claims, would afford the best means of judging 
whether it would be wise to concede or resist them. If the several 
orders in the state are so balanced, that power flows in the channels 
which it would naturally scoop for itself, a free press will not dis- 
turb the arrangement ; but, if they are not, it will gradually and 
peaceably conduce to its distribution into such channels, before the 
violence done to nature has occasioned a more violent description 
of retaining banks and opposing mounds. 


It is true that the duties of the servants of Government are mi- 
nisterial ; but the implicit obedience which they owe to the orders of 
Government, according to their several departments and individual 
places, is perfectly compatible with the freest avowal of their 
opinions on the measures of Government, and with their comment- 
ing on erroneous policy, whenever they bona fide believe it to 
be practised or projected. In venturing on such appeals to public 
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opinion, a man may contribute to reforms in matters of legislation 
and administration, where private or official communications would 
have been treated with entire disregard, with listless indifference, or 
with insolent contempt. On the other hand, he may manifest 
symptoms of profound ignorance, presumption and indiscretion, and 
thereby enable Government and all the world to appreciate him 
more justly ; but, whatever other imputations may be grounded on 
such productions, they do not warrant a charge of contumacy or in- 
subordination, far less of treasonable dissatisfaction. If, indeed, 
charges of (constructive) contumacy or insubordination were sup- 
ported by references to supposed libels, and verdicts on such charges 
were founded by the party preferring them, there would be no se- 
curity for innocence, and no restraint on abuse of authority, except 
from the energy of the press itself. In England, where that sove- 
reignest remedy is practically free, notwithstanding the gratuitous 
suffering occasionally inflicted at the caprice of the Attorney-General 
for the time being, there are thousands of servants of Government, 
civil and military, to whom the press is as easily and safely acces- 
sible, as to the most independent country-gentlemen, some of whom 
do openly, others anonymously, review the proceedings of public 
functionaries, of whatever rank or station, not only without any in- 
convenience, but with the utmost benefit to the state. ‘To debar the 
whole body of placemen from contributing any thing but assenta- 
tions and praise to the political literature of the day, would be to 
degrade and corrupt a most important part of the sum of national 
virtue and intelligence. 

There is another description of Europeans in India, the merchants, 
who are dependent on Government, no otherwise than that they 
are liable to be transported to England without trial! ‘That is, 
Parliament takes advantage of its own monstrous wrong, and tells 
men who must otherwise be eminently qualified by their knowledge, 
experience, and the stake they hold in the welfare of the country, to 
enter into discussions regarding its most important interests, that 
they are disqualified for the exercise of such patriotic functions by 
their subjection to a species of slavery trom which their Asiatic 
fellow-subjects are exempt! ‘The doctrine of constructive contempt 
being carried to so hideous an extent, as that the Governor-General 
shall have power, not to imprison for a few months, but to arrest 
and send to England any British-born subject whom he may adjudge 
to be the author of a libel, it is plain that no more effectual step 
could have been taken to shut up the thoughts and cares of the 
British part of the community within the circle of their own private 
affairs, and to leave the Governor-General the fearful responsibility 
of originating measures, and acting un orders framed by persons 
ten thousand miles distant, with no other information as to the cir- 
cumstances, interests, and temper of the immense and heterogeneous 
population to be affected by them, than what is permitted to perco- 
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late through the regular channels of official communication. Of 
such a system of government it may be safely affirmed, that ‘ it is 
not, and it cannot come to good.’ The Epicurean stillness that is 
now so grateful, will some day be broken’ by the noise of commo- 
tions which a more generous policy alone can avert. 


The objection that a free press in India would relax the bands of 
military discipline, is so contradicted by experience, and the confu- 
sion between difference of opinion in matters unconnected with the 
professional obligations of the parties and actual disobedience of 
orders, or contempt of authority, is so gross, that it is unworthy of 
serious examination. A more plausible apprehension, however, 
may be suggested, that a free press would make more apparent 
and sensible that preponderance of latent power which now resides 
in the army ; and that, without injuring discipline, the discussion of 
military interests would be carried on with so much animation and 
appearance of concert, as to raise the tone in which favours from 
Government might be’ solicited more than was perfectly desirable 
and convenient. But let it be remembered, that a free press would 
incessantly labour to hasten the arrival of the day when all restraints 
on Co.onisarion shall be removed, and thereby set in motion that 
power which alone can fill up the several stages of society in those 
proportions which are most favourable to strength and happiness. 
When that great object is attained, every other blessing will follow 
in its train; the germs of peace, order, and security, of industry, 
arts, and knowledge, will be widely diffused ; internal tranquillity 
will be no longer dependent on the precarious fidelity of a soldiery 
who have so little in common with those under whose command, 
and for whose benefit, they hold broad India in subjection. Nor 
would Calcutta be exposed to insult, as she was in May, 1824, 
when she counted the handful of Christian population whom she 
could arm for her protection. A race of Native Christian seamen 
of European, aboriginal, and mixed extraction, capable of support- 
ing the honour of the British flag, willbe created. External security 
will no longer be exposed to the chances of the unequal contest be- 
tween.an invading Russian force of great numerical strength, con- 
summate discipline, and undoubted attachment to its leaders, and a 
defensive army so scattered over an immense peninsula, in order 
that the distrusted population may be every where overawed, that 
corps of adequate strength cannot be collected where they are re- 
quired ; unaccustomed to act in masses, and for the first time brought 
into contact with the persevering activity and combination of Euro- 
pean modes of warfare ; while we are bereft of all resources in the 
affection, courage, and wealth of the inhabitants, wherewith to meet 
and repel the first advantages the invader might obtain. Finally, 
that dreadful abomination, that bloody rite, with the connivance at 
which we have so long tried the patience of Heaven, the burning of 
Hindoo widows, would be abolished ; that mixture of cowardice and 
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indifference to human suffering, to which its continuance must be 
ascribed, could not long resist the ceaseless appeals, the importunate 
cry, the indignant remonstrances, of a free press ! 


It is as the precursor of Colonisation, that a free press is indis- 
peasable to the prosperity, and even to the salvation of India, while 
its influence, during the short interval by which its establishment 
might precede the achievement of its first victory over inveterate 
prejudice and injustice, could not but be beneficial. The period 
when the East India Company must surrender all their privileges 
is not far distant; and yet, if the Company, retaining their only 
valuable possession—their patronage, would agree to the removal 
of the obstacles to Colonisation, during the short unexpired term of 
their last charter, it would be most unwise and hazardous to 
postpone such removal until the expiration of the charter. Every 
day increases the tenuity of the bands by which we hold India, and 
diminishes the sources of disunion among’ its immense population. 
Why then should the Company refuse their consent to an im- 
mediate recurrence tv Colonisation? Formerly they resisted that 
remedial measure from a conviction that to acquiesce in it would 
be virtually to sigu their own death-warrant; and, if the cup of 
Colonisation had been offered to them on pain of extinction, if that 
‘damning choice’ had been forced upon them, they would have 
exclaimed : 


‘To drink or die !—Oh, fraud! Oh, specious lie! 


Delusive choice! for, ?/ we drink, we die!’ 


But that ground of resistance is cut from under them. By con- 
senting, they will not die an hour sooner; nor will their refusal 
protract their existence an hour beyond that which is already on 
the wing, bearing the sentence of their dissolution. 


This question could never have been satisfactorily discussed and 
exhausted, if we had not been challenged to examine the arguments 
by which the Government of India justified to itself the measure 
by which it had trodden out the last spark of liberty in the local 
press. ‘It must be quite unnecessary,’ says the organ of the 
Bengal Government, ‘ to disclaim any wish to conceal the rea] cha- 
racter of the measures of Government, or even their most secret 
springs, from the knowledge of those controlling authorities to 
which the law has subjected it, or of the great body of our country- 
men, Whom the spirit of the Constitution, and the practice of the 
Government at home, have rendered the ultimate judges of the 
conduct of every public functionary. No one entertains a more 
unfeigned deference for the constitutional control of public opinion, 
than the Governor-General, or is more solicitous to have every 
public measure, in which he has been engaged, submitted to that 
tribunal, which, in the end, will always do justice to upright inten- 
tions and honest endeavours in the public service. With equal 
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readiness does he acknowledge the utility of this species of control, 
in rendering public men circumspect in the performance of their 
duties, and checking every propensity to abuse the power, in- 
fluence, and authority derived from public station. But he 
protests against the assumption of this right of control over 
the Government and its officers, by a community constituted 
like the European Society of India. He denies the existence of 
such a right in that body, and he maintains that it never can be 
exercised with efliciency for the professed purpose, or with any 
other consequence than weakening the Just AND NECESSARY AU- 
rnority of Government, and introducing the worst spirit of party 
animosity and violence into this Limirep society, through the 
agency of a Licentious Press. The latter result has already been 
produced in a considerable degree ; and, if the former is not yet per- 
ceptible as injuriously affecting public measures, it must not be 
supposed that the perpetual assaults on the character and respec- 
tability of Government, contemptible as they frequently are, are not 
calculated to shake greatly that salutary confidence in its justice 
and integrity, and that habitual deference for its authority and judg- 
ment, which, with advertence to the anomalous structure of our 
power in this country, it is so essential to preserve unirapaired. 
The inherent force of Government would probably always enable 
it to carry measures, in support of which it should choose to put 
out its strength against any opposition ; but it is needless to dwell 
on the multiplied ill effects which would result from a state of 
things requiring the ungracious substitution of simple force, for 
that powerful and persuasive influence which the name of Govern- 
ment has hitherto carried with it. Yet either this must be the re- 
sult of a system, which will in time make every public measure a 
point of contest between authority and resistance, or the Govern- 
ment must be content to relinquish that power which it holds, and 
which it has exercised exemplarily for the public good, into the 
hands of an IGNORANT AND MISCHIEYOUS FACTION. * 

The Governor-General protests against the expediency of granc- 
ing to the European Society of India, a right to exercise such a 
control over the measures of Government as is implied in the com- 
ments of the periodical press, because it never can be exercised with 
efficiency for the professed purpose, notwithstanding that he ascribes 
to it the superabundant power of weakening the just and necessary 
authority of Government, and even reducing Government to the 
necessity of choosing between carrying every measure by main 
force, and surrendering the administration into the hands of the 





* Statement of Facts relative to the removal from India of Mr. 
Buckingham, in a Pamphlet, printed at the Government Press of Cal- 
cutta, and written by the late Mr. Adam, the Acting Governor-General, 
and author of the act alluded to. 
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ignorant and mischievous conductors of this (inefficient) press ! 
The great body of our countrymen are represented as fit to be the 
ultimate judges of the conduct of every public functionary, and to 
constitute an enlightened, just, and generous tribunal, from which 
there need be and can be no appeal. On the other hand, that por- 
tion of our countrymen which is formed by annual swarms from 
the colleges of Hertford and Addiscombe, and other seminaries of 
learning, by emigrations from every walk in life, with the addition 
of a small number born in the country, some of them of mixed 
blood, but of unmixed principles, is held to be transmuted into a 
mass of ignorance and vice. How are we to account for this ex- 
traordinary difference between two bodies of men, who, according to 
all ordinary experience, ought to be identified in moral and intel- 
lectual character? Does error exert the same supremacy over the 
minds of Englishmen in India, that is justly ascribed to truth in 
England? Is there any thing in the air of India to give to a bad 
cause those resources for its advocates, and toa bad man those 
gifts of persuasive eloquence, which have hitherto been supposed 
the exclusive attributes of a good cause and good man? Or is there 
a less proportion of the European community biassed by interested 
considerations to think and speak favourably of all the measures of 
Government? It is so obvious that these questions must be an- 
swered in the negative, that we cannot but suspect that this readiness 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the press of England, and to 
deny that of India, proceeds from a knowledge of the many causes 
which disqualify the former from exercising any active control over 
the measures of a Governor-General, and which preclude the pos- 
sibility of its penetrating into ‘ their most secret springs.’ ‘Those 
who have been exposed in high stations within the point-blank 
range of the press of England, have frequently betrayed as morbid 
a sensibility to newspaper discussion, and as confused an appre- 
hension of its tendency, as we find in Mr. Adam's pamphlet respect- 
ing its effects in India. Thus Mr. Justice Allybone said, that, ‘ if 
once we come to impeach the Government by way of argument, it 
is the argument that makes the Government, or not the Govern- 
ment ;’ and therefore, he Jaid down the position, ‘ that no private man 
can take upon him to write concerning the Government at all, and 
indeed, few will trouble themselves to write or read any thing con- 
cerning a Government which permits only one side of every question 
to be heard. Lord Holt said, ‘ If men should not be called to ac- 
count for possessing the people with an ill opinion of the Govern- 
ment, no Government can subsist.’ Dr. Johnson said, ‘ If every 
murmurer at Government may diffuse discontent, there can be no 
peace.’ But not even Justice Allybone, nor Dr. Johnson, ventured 
to propose that the fate of persons accused of murmuring at Go- 
vernment should be determined by the accuser himself, and not by 
“ajury. No man, however, intoxicated by power, or abject by de- 
pendence, or bigoted by prejudices, has dared to suggest, since 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century, that the just and necessary 
authority of Government required, that Government itself should be 
the sole judge of the validity and reasonableness of the grounds on 
which it selected for punishment the victims whom it charged with 
publishing opinions which tended to ‘ weaken its just and necessary 
authority.’ 

That party animosity and violence an inseparable from the dis- 
cussions of the subjects of a free Government, is undeniable; but 
what pretence is there for asserting that a free press would intro- 
duce its ‘ worst spirit’ among the European community of India? 

arty feeling is the social attachment which prevails among men 
united in the pursuit of a common object, and which leads them to 
sacrifice individual advantages for the sake of the advancement of 
the cause to which they have pledged their fidelity. The abuse of 
that feeling begets an undue indulgence to the faults of our own 
party, collectively and individually, and uncandid judgments respect- 
ing the just claims of our opponents ; but the tendency of this very 
collision is to establish and protect the inviolability of such instita- 
tions as are best calculated to render innocence safe and property 
secure, and to facilitate to each individual the performance of all 
that he can do for himself, and of all that society can do for him. 
Wherever such monuments of civilisation are found, they comme- 
morate the conflicts of adverse parties, the martyrdom and the 
ultimate triumph of virtue ; but, when the good fight has long ago 
been successfully closed, such dregs of bitterness as cannot be alto- 
gether purged from human nature, are comparatively harmless, 
and are subject to the continual counteraction of better influences. 
What mischief can ‘ party animosity’ dhen do? It cannot rob an 
innocent man of his character, nor confiscate his property, nor tear 
him from his home and transport him across the wide ocean. No! 
these are the prerogatives of the power that is to stifle every mur- 
mur, and hush party discord into silence. It is by tamely submit- 
ting to so tyrannous and shameful a yoke, that the British inhabi- 
tants of India are invited to purchase such deceitful tranquillity ! 
The evil which resulted from the faetious spirit which distracted 
the Council Board during the administration of Warren Hastings, 
was occasioned by the want of power in the Governor-General, to 
carry measures on his own responsibility, in opposition to a majo- 
rity of the Council,—a ‘defect which was remedied in 1786. Dif- 
ferences of opinion will prevail in all councils; the prospect of 
attainable power exasperates those differences, quickens jealousy, 
and inflames hostility ; but, when neither accident nor combination 
can shake the power of the Governor-General, we may reasonably 
expect that the measures he adopts, and those proposed by his col- 
leagues, will receive a more candid consideration ; that one consis- 
tent system of internal and external policy will be pursued; and 
that the views of the President and of each member (the former 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. 2H 
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being relieved from all fear of a diminution, and the latter from all 
hope of an accession, of power,) will be fixed on the means of 
securing the permanent approbation and esteem of their country- 
men. Under this arrangement, the dissensions that free discussion 
might occasion, would be proportioned to the character and success 
of an administration. Under an able and popular Governor- 
General, their sound would not be heard amidst the chorus of ap- 
plause that would ascend from a happy community. Under one 
who, from mediocrity of talents and infirmity of purpose, ought 
never to have been invested with so arduous and so awfully respon- 
sible an office, the causes and the extent of the general dissatisfac- 
tion, would be made known to England by the clearest evidence ; 
who would thereby be enabled to put an end to an ignoble or a 
dangerous career, which had been previously checked by the ani- 
madversions of the press. And surely the British community of 
India, whose welfare and safety are involved in the choice of a 
Governor-General, have a right to demand that no man shall be 
sent to preside over so difficult a Government, whose reputation 
would not gain manifestly more than it would suffer from unlimited 
freedom of discussion. 

To return to the pamphlet. The following long extract could 
not be abridged without injury to a very important question : 

“It is said, however, by the advocates of the system, that a Go- 
vernment will acquire strength and public confidence in proportion 
as its measures are publicly and fearlessly canvassed, and that, 
while it has nothing to be ashamed of, it may court public scrutiny, 
not merely with safety, but with advantage even, to itself. This, as 
a general position, may be admitted to THe FULL ExTENT ; but the 
question is, where and by whom is this scrutiny to be exercised ? 
That the Public, as it is called, of India is entitled to exercise it, or 
qualified for the task, will scarcely be maintained by any one who 
has considered how that public iscomposed. That it comprehends 
many able and enlightened men, every one will admit. That many 
of them are eminently qualified to afford advice and information to 
Government, on all topics of public administration, is UNDENIABLE ; 
and it is equally so, that the Government has never been backward 
in availing itself of their talents and information. But is the col- 
lective body therefore qualified to represent the Public, in the sense 
in which the term is now used, and to exercise a controlling power 
over a Government, ON WHICH ITS MEMBERS ARE ALL MORE OR 
LESS DIRECTLY DEPENDENT ? Supposing such a local control to be 
desirable according to the constitution of the Indian Governments, 
can it be exercised with due etficiency, or to any useful purpose of 
check, by men over whose fortunes and prospects the Government 
necessarily and legally possesses a species of power which precludes 
the notion of a constitutional control in the other party ? The right 
to exercise this control claimed by the advocates of a free press, 
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seems to possess as little foundation. Let us consider for a moment, 
for whom this right is asserted. The European community in India 
will be found on examination to be composed, Ist, Of Officers, civil 
or military, of his Majesty and the Company : 2d, Of persons en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, residing in India under license from 
the Court of Directors, liable to be withdrawn by the local Govern- 
ment WITHOUT A REASON ASSIGNED; or so residing without license 
under the tacit permission of Government : 3dly, Of a lower class 
of men of business, traders and handicraftsmen, either residing 
similarly under a license at will, or without any such sanction, and 
therefore, like the unlicensed of the former class, in the hourly 
commission of a misdemeanour at law !—It is a mockery to claim for 
a community so constituted, the political privileges and functions 
of the great and independent body of the people of England ; and 
the notion could only have originated in the minds of those who, 
from some inexplicable views, or from motives of mere lucre, seek 
to raise themselves to consequence by stirring up contention and 
strife. This confusion of things essentially different will be found 
to run through the whole of the reasoning of the advocates of the 
‘ Free Press,’ and is, in fact, the only foundation of their argument. 
‘The very statement of the case seems sufficient to expose the fal- 
lacy of the argument, and the absurdity of the pretension ; but it 
may be useful to examine the question a little more closely. It will 
scarcely be contended, that the civil and military servants of the 
Company, or the officers of his Majesty's forces serving here, are to 
constitute themselves into judges of the measures which it is their 
province to execute. Their experience and information in their re- 
spective spheres, obtained in free and confidential communication, 
must be in many instances essentially useful to the Government, in 
framing their measures ; but it would be an anomaly equally absurd 

and dangerous, to confer on them the power of a controlling body 

to canvass and discuss in public assemblies, or in newspapers, mea- 

sures adopted on mature deliberation by the power to which they 

are directly subordinate, and of the true and secret springs of which 

the majority of them must in general be PROFOUNDLY IGNORANT. 

To say nothing of the indecorous and disgraceful appearance of such 

an inversion of the just order of things, the admission of such a 
license must speedily lead to the confounding of all subordination 
and respect for authority, and generate a spirit of controversy and 
resistance, highly detrimental to the public service. 

‘ It is a prominent part of the evident policy of the upholders of 
this system, to address themselves to the passions and supposed in- 
terests of all branches of the service ; and, though little likely to affect 
those whose principles are fixed and habits confirmed, it cannot ex- 
cite surprise that doctrines, so speciously presented to the imugina~ 
tion of the young and the inconsiderate, should make a poweRFUL 
IMPRESSION, and weaken, if net destroy, the habits of insubordina- 
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tion and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline 
and efficiency of a military body.’ 

The first objection here made to the existence of a right in the 
British community of India to comment on the measures of Go- 
vernment is, that, though ‘ it comprehends many able and enlight- 
ened men,’ yet ‘ the collective body is not qualified to represent the 
public in the sense in which the term is now used, and to exercise 
a controlling power over a Government on which its members are 
more or less directly dependent.’ Now the able and enlightened 
part of every community, if reckoned by tale, must be but a small 
proportion of the collective body ; but, if estimated by weight, they, 
and not as preposterously maintained in this pamphlet, ‘ the igno- 
rant, young, and inconsiderate,’ direct and govern the opinions and 
feelings of the whole mass. If Government can, by the wisdom of 
its plans and the benevolence of its intentions, carry with it the ap- 
probation and sympathy of the former description of persons, it has 
nothing to dread from the feeble petulance of the latter ; but then, 
the fact of its measures having the concurrence of the most intelli- 
gent part of the community, can“ be guaranteed and manifested by 
no other provision than that of unlimited freedom of discussion. 
What other security can there be for Government's always availing 
itself of their talents and information, not merely as far as may be 
convenient for certain purposes, but as far as a sound and honest 
policy would dictate ? 

The second objection to the claim of the British community of 
India to be entrusted with the privilege of free discussion, is their 
dependence on the patronage and on the arbitrary power of Govern- 
ment. The experience of England and North America shows, that 
the co-existence of freedom of discussion with the former sort of 
dependence, is pregnant with advantages to Government in pro- 
moting the efficiency of all its establishments, ecclesiastical, civil, 
naval, and military ; and the experience of every age and country, 
as well as those moral axioms which are written on the hearts of 
all men, declare, that the existence of the latter sort of dependence 
is a crime in all who contribute to it. ‘The dependence of A on the 
patronage of Government is no reason why B, who subsists on the 
produce of his own industry or patrimony, should be made depend- 
ent on its caprice. Because A. may be unjustly removed from his 
office on a false pretence of having forfeited the confidence of Go- 
vernment in his public character, may b., from whom no official 
duties are claimed, be liable to transportation without trial, because 
his innocence could not be judicially impeached? Yet the neces- 
sary possession of power over the fortunes and prospects of its ser- 
vants, to the just exercise of which a free press would oppose no 
obstacle, is, in this pamphlet, constantly urged as a reason for super- 
adding a degree of power over the fortunes and prospects of other 
persons, which could never be exercised without flagrant abuse. A 
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Government and its functionaries owe reciprocal obligations to each 
other. ‘The former is bound not merely to listen candidly to and de- 
cide equitably on every claim submitted to it, but to exercise and 
encourage a wide search for, and quick discernment of, merit and 
talent in all their varieties. The latter are bound, not merely to dis~ 
charge the duties of their respective offices with fidelity and assi- 
duity, but, considering themselves as members of one commonwealth, 
to employ generally for the public advantage whatever genius and 
information they may possess. Whether al/ parties, masters and 
servants, are liable to be impressed with a more lively sense of the 
duties expected from them, and a firmer confidence in their means 
of exacting respect to what they have a right to claim at the hands 
of others, under a system of publicity or concealment,—under one 
which loves, or under one which abhors, the light,—under one which 
favours every thing that is open, manly, and impartial, or one that 
generates scerecy, servility, venality, and intrigue,—is a question on 
which the reader cannot hesitate to pronounce. 

Of those who are not in the service of the King or the Company, 
it is said, that they are either ‘ persons engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, residing in India under license from the Court of Directors, 
liable to be withdrawn by the local Government, without a reason 
assigned ; or so residing, without license, under the tacit permission 
of Government, or a lower class of men of business; traders and 
handicraftsmen, either residing similarly. under a license at will, or 
without any such sanction, and, therefore, like the unlicensed of the 
former class, in the hourly commission of a misdemeanour at law.’ 
But the unlicensed of the former class were admitted to be residing 
under the tacit permission of Government ; so that either Govern- 
ment must be in the hourly connivance at the commission of a mis- 
demeanour, or the unlicensed of both classes must be guiltless of 
any offence. It is not easy to estimate the difference in point of 
security between those who enjoy licenses revocable at will, and 
those who are tacitly permitted to reside during the pleasure of the 
Government. Each has that tenure which Coke said he could not 
find in Littleton, that a man should be tenant at will for his liberty. 
It is said to be ‘ a mockery to claim for a community so consr1- 
TuTED, the political privileges and functions of the great and inde- 
pendent body of the people of England :’ as if it were so consti- 
tuted by the immutable laws of nature ; and though there is no 
other privilege claimed than that of rriaL By Jury, and no other 
functions than that of printing under responsibility to that least 
partial tribunal. 


It may well be said to be a mockery, for a community so slavishly 
constituted, whose right to sit in judgment on the acts of Govern- 
ment is expressly denied, to approach that Government with ad- 
dresses stuffed with every term of adulation that language can 
supply. Can men, trembling lest their licenses to reside in India 
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should be withdrawn without a reason assigned, and who have 
witnessed the deportation of all those who attempted to insinuate 
disapprobation of a single act of the Governor-General, stand erect 
before that Governor-General, and with grave faces testify their 
unqualified admiration of the whole course of his administration ? 
On such occasions, however, we invariably find that the disqualify- 
ing circumstances which had been previously insisted on as reasons 
for disallowing the competency of the British community to repre- 
sent the public, are not merely forgotten ; but their moral qualifica- 
tions for sustaining such a character, better than any more distant 
portion of our countrymen, are acknowledged in terms which indi- 
rectly protest against the continuance of that ‘ constitution, which, 
in spite of reciprocated civilities, robs the address of half its sweet- 
ness. Thus Lord Hastings said, in reply to the address presented 
to him by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, July, 1818 : 

‘The compliment with which you honour me is truly gratifying. 
Were I to consider you merely as men of worth and talent, desirous 
of marking your friendship towards me by a flattering civility, the 
distinction conferred upon me by the favour from persons of such 
stamp would demand the warmest return from my heart. I entreat 
you to believe that you do meet that return; but with much, very 
much, superadded to it. In the satisfaction I am enjoying, there is 
something far beyond individual vanity. The sentiments which 
you have been pleased this day to express, are not uttered to me 
alone. They are vouchers tendered to our countrymen at home. 
I am not alluding to the pride I must naturally feel in having such 
a testimony borne respecting me to our native land; the sensation 
which you have awakened in me is of a higher quality. A wider 
scope is inseparable from your treatment of the subject than what 
applies to me personally. You are pronouncing whether they who 
may be said to have represented the British character on the occa- 
sion did faithfully and becomingly fulfil that exalted trust: and 
your proximity, your stations, your excited vigilance, eminently 
qualify you for returning a verdict, while your manhood would 
make you spurn at giving, through courtesy, an opinion which your 
judgment belied. Many of you have had to contemplate your most 
important private interests as staked in the transactions to which 
you refer ; but all of you have felt that the national honour in which 
you were severally sharers, was involved in the purpose and tenour 
of the measures I had the lot to guide. Under such an impression, 
you have stood forward to attest that the dignity of British justice 
has not been sullied. It is a declaration superiorly grateful; for 
my portion in the aggregate of British fame is more touching to 
me than a separate and selfish reputation.’ 

And in reply to the farewell address, presented to him, December 
9th, 1822, he said, ‘The testimony of approbation, to which you 
allude, from my Honourable employers at home, has been matter 
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of heart-felt satisfaction to me. I might well indulge vanity in 
such a recognition of the results from my endeavours, as far, at 
least, as my consciousness of what was attributable to those who 
co-operated with me would allow me to ascribe any thing to myself. 
Yet this would still be but an outline, within which there was room 
for those nearer at hand to perceive many defects, such as might 
justly detract from aught of merit in the mere superficial feature. 
You have striven to make me believe that you have not discovered 
blemishes of such extent. Need I say, how much [I feel that 
favourable judgment.’ And even Mr. Adam, in his reply to an 
address which he received from certain gentlemen of the province 
of Benares, was pleased to say, ‘The favourable opinion of so re- 
spectable a body of my countrymen, whose ability to appreciate the 
effect of public measures gives weight to their judgment, and whose 
independence of character is a pledge for the sincerity of their pro- 
Sessions, must ever possess high value in my estimation, and consti- 
tute a solid ground of satisfaction in reviewing the transactions of 
the short period, during which the charge of the Government was 
vested in my hands. In entering on the duties of the station to 
which I was so unexpectedly called, I derived confidence and sup- 
port from my experience of the talents and public spirit of the great 
hody of the service in all its' branches, and the conviction that the 
measures I might pursue, if honestly directed to the promotion of 
the public interests, would be candidly and fairly judged when their 
objects and results were known. ‘The sentiments you are pleased to 
express, assure me that that expectation was well founded,’ &c. 
The Benares address had no other object than to compliment 
Mr. Adam on his having banished Mr Buckingham, and licensed 
the press, according to a system of unprecedented rigour ¢ but the 
laudatory expressions contained in it, are so vague and general, that 
they would be equally applicable to any other ‘transactions’ that 
could be imagined. There was not one measure specified, nor 
distinctly and unequivocally alluded to in the address, nor in the 
reply. Both documents leave their sole topic, and the distinguishing 
feature of that brief Administration, ‘a deed without a name.’ 
This coyness could searcely have been intended to blind the 
youngest ensign who signed the address, as to its import, but only 
to veil the unseemly incongruity of men offering opinions which 
others were not permitted to controvert, on measures against the 
expediency of which they were not permitted to hear a single ob- 
jection. If the great body of the Service in all its branches deserved 
the compliments paid to it by Mr. Adam, if he reposed so well- 
founded a confidence in its ability and public spirit, why did he 
subject that trustworthy majority to ignominious restraints, on pre- 
tence of the danger of the just and necessary authority of Govern- 
ment being overborne by the factious opposition of an ignorant, 
discontented, and vindictive minority ? How much more appropriate 
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the liberal and confiding language of Mr. Adam's reply would have 
been, if the transactions to which it applied had been the reverse of 
those which are committed to the indelible record of history ! 


‘ The foregoing remarks,’ continues the author of the pamphlet, 
‘are addressed chiefly to the propaBLe EFrects of a free press 
conducted by British subjects; but they are substantially not less 
applicable to unrestrained publication in the languages of the country, 
which possesses besides some features peculiar to itself. No person 
will deny that essential benefits may be derived from the operations 
of a Native press, duly regulated and conducted by intelligent and 
well-intentioned individuals ; nor can any means be devised for 
more effectually diffusing useful knowledge amongst the population 
of this country, than the cheap and periodical circulation of tracts 
and articles of intelligence, calculated to instruct and improve the 
public mind, under the guidance of judicious and well-qualified con- 
ductors. But in exact proportion must be the evils of an ill-regu- 
lated and licentious Native press. Nor can the minds of the Native 
population be truly said to be in a condition to derive those benefits 
from the sudden and rapid diffusion of literature, which alone would 
render the attempt safe and justifiable. The British Government 
in India has always acted on the wise and humane policy of adapting 
its laws to the state of society, and has CAuTIOUSLY ABSTAINED 
from the introduction of the institutions of a n1GHLY CIVILISED so- 
ciety among a LESS ENLIGHTENED people. The principle is at least 
as applicable to the question regarding the Native press as to any 
other. In England, the laws relating to the press have kept pace 
with the progress of public opinion, and with the other institutions 
of a free people. The minds of men have been gradually prepared 
for the exaggeration and misrepresentation which must ever attend 
freedom of publication, and have become enabled to make those dis- 
criminations which are essential to convert it to purposes of utility 
and improvement. No language can convey in adequate terms how 
repugnant to the ideas of the subjects of an Asiatic state, is a free 
press, employed as a means of controlling the Government; and 
suddenly to attempt by that, or any other means, to overturn all 
previous habits of thinking and acting on such subjects, would be a 
blind and hazardous neglect of all the sound and cautious lessons 
which experience has taught us.’ 

As far as the objections hitherto discussed ‘ are substantially ap- 
plicable to unrestrained publication in the languages of the country,’ 
the replies which have been made to them may be considered not 
less so; and we are now to consider the objections which are built 
on what is peculiar to the Native press. We have already seen 
that the evils of an ‘ ill-regulated,’ by which is here meant a free 
press, bear no proportion to the good which it is calculated to pro- 
duce ; that they are but tares among the wheat, and that to attempt 
to enjoy the good without its alloy of evil, would be to look for the 
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energy and dignity of virtue in a state of things which excluded 
every source of excitement and probation. The sudden and rapid 
diffusion of literature among the Natives, is spoken of as if it could 
be effected by mechanical force ; but it is obvious that the diffusion 
in question must be in proportion to the moral power of absorp- 
tion, to the avidity with which the Natives seek after, and to the 
degree in which they comprehend and enjoy, the productions of the 
press ; and that freedom from restraint must be as safe and expedient 
during the tentative feebleness of an infant press, as during the en- 
lightened vigour of its mature age. Hume was of opinion, that 
freedom of publication ‘is attended with so few inconveniences, that 
it may be claimed as the common right of mankind, and ought to 
be indulged them almost in every Government ; except the eccle- 
siastical, to which, indeed, it would be fatal.’ But, if he had adverted 
to the fact, that such a liberty communicated no immediate expan- 
sion to the mind of a nation, and that it did not imply the operation 
of any extrinsic force, but the slow fermentation of internal elements 
of intellectual power, he would probably not have qualified his 
proposition with any exception, seeing that this natural right of 
mankind could not be fatal to any form of government, but in the 
time and in the manner in which it ought to be so. 


That laws ought to be adapted to the character and condition of 
the people among whom they are to be adininistered, is a ‘ swagger- 
ing major, which proves nothing, but is rather the insidious worker 
of mischief, as favouring a disposition to assist the progress of our 
Native fellow-subjects with as few as possible of the adminicula to 
which we have been indebted for our own superiority. What is 
the institution which we are required to abstain from introducing 
among a less enlightened people? Is it one in which the Natives 
are to be agents entrusted with substantive power, which they are 
not qualified to exercise well and wisely? No; the institution for 
which it is pretended the Natives are still unripe, is a jury com- 
posed wholly of British subjects, to be interposed between them and 
punishment for their published opinions. ‘To be liable to trial and 
punishment for opinion, is an evil from which the English them- 
selves are not yet sufficiently civilised to be exempt. But that Na- 
tives in such cases should be amenable, not to a jury half English 
and half Natives, but to twelve indifferent Englishmen, would be, it 
is pretended, a measure of candour, impartiality, and fairness, which 
they could neither comprehend nor enjoy! For a people in their 
stage of civilisation, it is necessary that the accuser should be judge 
—that the Governor who professes to make the good of the people 
committed to his care the object of all his measures, should have the 
power of chastising, at his own discretion, all who attempted to re- 
present wherein his measures were not adapted to secure their pro- 
fessed ends. ‘To escape with impunity, occasionally, when neither 
falsehood nor malice could be detected, in the prosecuted statement, 
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would be an extremity of indulgence which no Hindoo could sustain 
with moderate equanimity. ‘To see the rage of power punctured 
by the lance of truth, restrained within reasonably equitable limits, 
would be so repugnant to his ideas, that nothing but a blind and 
hazardous contempt of the lessons of experience would risk the ex- 
periment. Such are the sentiments imputed to him by the author 
of the pamphlet ; but, if he were permitted to speak for himself, he 
would say, that, if there is any thing in the system of British rule 
that has excited his special admiration and reverence,—if he has ex- 
perienced or witnessed any thing which more than another has 
tended to alienate him from the indigenous habits of thinking, and 
to graft him heartily into the vigorous and kindly British stock,—it 
is that sacred regard for person and property which he sees wor- 
shipped in our courts of justice, that tender anxiety to discriminate 
between accusation and proof, however high the accuser may stand 
in point of influence and authority,—that approximation, in short, 
(why is it but an approximation ?) to the practical enforcement of 
the maxim, that a Governor, like the King, can po No wronc. 

To claim the merit of governing India according to a wise and 
humane policy, which will abide the strictest examination of the 
people of England, and yet to refuse the so much surer test of the 
validity of those pretensions which would be furnished by permitting: 
the voice of the people of India, both British and Native, to be 
freely heard, involves an inconsistency which it could scarcely be 
expected that the most eager enemy of a free press would seek to 
escape from, by plainly avowing that our policy had not for its 
object the good of the governed, but the perpetuation of their 
abasement. This enormous creed has been professed, and the 
complete subjugation of the Indian Press justified, on the ground 
that there is ‘ mucu THAT Is corREctT’* in the following passage 
from Erskine’s defence of Stockdale : 

‘It may and must be true, that Mr. Hastings has repeatedly 
offended against the rights and privileges of Asiatic Government, 
if he was the faithful viceroy of an empire, wrested in blood from 
the people to whom God and nature had given it. He may and 
must have preserved that unjust dominion over timorous and abject 
nations, by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting superiority, if he was 
the faithful administrator of your Government ; which having no 
root in consent or affection, no foundation in similarity of interests, 
nor support from any one principle which cements men together in 
society, could only be upheld by alternate stratagem and force. 
The unhappy people of India, feeble and effeminate as they are 
from the softness of their climate, and subdued and broken as they 
have been by the knavery and strength of civilisation, still occasion- 
ally start up in all the vigour and intelligence of insulted nature. 





* © Asiatic Journal’ for June, 1822. 
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To be governed at all, they must be governed by a rod of iron; 
and our Empire in the East would long since have been lost to 
Great Britain, if civil skill and military prowess had. not united 
their efforts to support an authority, which Heaven never gave, by 
means which it never can sanction.’ 


Neither Mr. Hastings personally, nor the character of the nation 
whose delegated representative he was, and to whom he was 
accountable, could be warrantably and successfully defended on such 
Machiavellian principles ; much Jess could the permanent durability 
of our Empire in the East be established on such treacherous foun- 
dations. On the contrary, the security of that empire has no 
greater enemy to contend against, than a temptation to resort, on 
any occasion whatever, ‘ to means which Heaven can never sanc- 
tion :’ nor can we have a better assurance that Heaven mas Given, 
and WILL support our authority, than by labouring under the guid- 
ance of its revealed will, which bids us be ‘ wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves,’ to cement by reciprocity of interests all ranks 
of the community, and multiply the true sources of their temporal 
and spiritual happiness. In furtherance of these purposes, not in 
vain was the transcendant eloquence of Burke employed to assert 
the eternal principles of public faith and national glory, and to 
impress on all future Governors a deep sense of the solemn account 
which might one day be exacted from them, of the degree in which 
they had fulfilled all the obligations of justice and mercy. 


Neither in England, nor in any country, have the laws relating 
to the press been regulated by a consideration of the capacity of 
the people to resist attempts to impose on their understandings by 
‘exaggeration and misrepresentation, but by the disposition and 
means which the people possessed to extort the abolition of iniqui- 
tous privileges from the ever-reluctant hands of power. It was not 
because the popular mind suddenly acquired, lost, and re-acquired, 
the faculty of discriminating between truth and falsehood, when 
both were laid before them, that the press was at once emancipated 
by the suppression of the Star Chamber in 1641; subjected to a 
censorship in 1643 ; again emancipated in 1660; again subjected 
to a censorship in 1662; a third time emancipated in 1679; a 
third time subjected to censorship in 1685 ; a fourth time emanci- 
pated in 1694; made the sport of a contested jurisdiction between 
the bench and the jury in 1731, until the usurpation of the former 
was abated in 1792; since which time there have been various 
devices, some temporary, some permanent, to facilitate convictions 
and aggravate punishments. All which fluctuations, with number- 
less modern instances of ‘ fears of the brave and follies of the wise,’ 
might have been obviated by the simple expedient of holding men 
criminally responsible for their conduct only, and not for their 
opinions. When, however, the laws of England were transplanted 
to the banks of the Ganges, no exception was made of any relating 
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to the press on pretence of any peculiar affinity for, and excitability 
by, false and erroneous statements, on the part of the British or 
Native inhabitants of Calcutta. The power of ‘ transmission’ was 
considered exclusively applicable to commercial interlopers ; and 
the press of Calcutta was untrammelled by the smallest legal re- 
straints, from the earliest times to the 4th of April, 1823, when Sir 
Francis Macnaghten registered the regulation for licensing the 
periodical press, which bad been passed by the Governor-General 
in Council, on the 14th March, 1823. 

The next objection urged by the author of the pamphlet is the 
effect which he attributes to free discussion in time of war and 
internal troubles. ‘ Let any one figure to himself the consequences 
of an unrestrained press, systematically inflaming the discontents 
which prevailed on the coast in 1809. ‘The means of extensive 
combination which it would have afforded, and the fever and agita- 
tion in which it would have kept all parties, must have rendered 
the dangers of that alarming crisis beyond all calculation more 
appalling than they actually were. No less fatal might have been 
the consequences of an unrestricted Native press in the case of that 
alarming and violent spirit of religious fury which at one period 
agitated the Native soldiery.’ All this proceeds on the inexcusable 
mistake of supposing that grievous restraints on the expression of 
men’s opinions and feelings, and the absence of all restraint on 
power, are favourable to the internal tranquillity of a country ; 
whereas no proposition is more indisputably established, than that 
countries so situated enjoy the deas¢ security against disturbance of 
their quiet, and most abound with the predisposing and proximate 
causes of oppression, discontent, conspiracy, and revolt. In both 
the cases referred to, the great evil was the ignorance of Govern- 
ment respecting the temper of the European and Native portions of 
the army, and the influences by which their minds were agitated. 
In both cases, a free press would have dispelled the darkness, and 
enabled Government to distinguish, at each successive step, whether 
the result would be likely to characterise its measures as prudent 
forbearance, judicious firmness, mischievous timidity, or desperate 
rashness. It would have seasonably checked and encouraged 
Government on the one hand, and on the other it would have dis- 
burthened the malcontents of great part of their resentment, and 
reduced all their grievances to such dimensions as they would bear 
when produced in open day before all the world. And it would 
have established much more speedily the conviction which has long 
prevailed. that Lord William Bentinck, whom the Court of Directors 
removed from his situation, ‘in a manner calculated to make it 
peculiarly mortifying and disgraceful,’* was one of the ablest, and 





* See his Letter and excellent Memorial addressed to the Court of 
Directors, dated February 7th, 1809. 
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Sir George Barlo®, whom they did not remove, one of the most 
incapable, Governors ever employed in India. 


The last objection resorted to, is ‘ the mischief that might be 
occasioned to the military plans and operations of Government, } 
and to the marine and commerce of the port, by premature dis- ' 
closures in the newspapers.’ ‘ At home,’ it is said, ‘ the evil is 
submitted to, because of the preponderant benefits attending the 
freedom of publication there :’ but no evidence of the existence of 
' the evil is given or referred to. Let one single case be produced 
in which premature disclosures in the newspapers have been alleged 
as contributing to or extenuating the loss of ships, failure of an ex- 
pedition, or defeat of an army, or as counteracting the designs, 
and thereby enhancing the glory, of a Nelson, or a Wellington. 
Without great indiscretion and breach of trust on the part of the 
confidential servants of Government, the editors of newspapers 
‘an have no secrets to disclose. Though the value of such infor- 
mation as spies and traitors can communicate, is generally much 
overrated ; yet the conveyance of public information to an enemy 
is guarded against by the severest penalty the law can inflict ; and i 

recourse is sometimes had to temporary embargoes to prevent his 

obtaining it from neutrals. So much for this last forlorn argument 
against the liberty of unlicensed printing. ae 
Whatever have been the restrictions imposed at any particular 
period on the liberty of the press, whatever the degree of control 
intrusted to its natural enemy, the executive power, there have 
been men ready to contend that no less rigorous system would be 
consistent with public order and tranquillity. Enlarge the sphere 
of individual authority ever so much, and the expansive force of 
human vanity will fill it. To expect, therefore, that those who 
administer the Government of India, would promulgate a self-deny- 
ing ordinance, or seek to be bound by those fetters which protect 
the persons and property of eighteen millions of their countrymen 
in their native islands, or voluntarily renounce the privilege of 
being judges in their own cause, would be a vain imagination, 
unwarranted by any analogous proceeding in the history of the 
world. But let them be compelled to respect the plainest rights of 
humanity, and the scales will fall from their eyes ; they will then 
see, like other men, how the dignity and the strength of a Govern- 
ment result from the law-fenced liberty of the governed. 
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THE LAST PLAGUE OF EGYPT, 


Exodus xii. 29, 30. 

Yes ! brightly does the sunlight fall 

On temple, tower, and princely hall ; 
Wild gleams afar the mighty Nile, 

As if each wave had learn’d to smile ; 
And every light and stealing breeze 

That loves to grace the morning hours, 

Hath dallied with the spicy trees, 


And kiss’d the young and rising flowers. 


Yet there is gloom in Memphis now— 
A cold despair on every brow ; 

From him who toils his life away, 

The victim of a tyrant’s sway, 

To him who from his gorgeous throne 
Looks down on Egypt as his own. 

All shudder, as the morning sun 
Reveals a woe they may not shun ; 
That sun in mockery resteth now 

On pallid lip and rigid brow— 

On manhood's features, harsh and grim— 
The beamless eye and pulseless limb— 
The cold, pale lips of childhood wear 
The last faint smile that quiver'd (here— 
And beauty’s raven locks are thrown 
O'er features fix'd as sculptured stone, 
Wild, deep, and long the wail is made 
Above the unregarding dead— 

The loud lament for glory gone— 

The wail for Egypt's eider-born ! 

The monarch from his eye of pride 
Hath dash’'d in scorn the tear aside, 
And check’d within himself the groan, 
When fell the heir of Egypt's throne ! 
The princely hall—the mailed shed 
Have each their own devoted dead; 
Each bath the mourner’s thrilling cry, 
The mother's tear, and father’s sigh. 
Groans Israel ‘neath the spoiler’s tread ? 
Rises her wail above the dead ? 

Not so—from bondage, chains, and toil— 
The tyrant’s jest—the heathen’s spoil— 
Unarm’'d by all the plagues that bow'd 
‘The spirits of the stern and proud, 
With cymbal tone, and minstrel lay, 
Her joyous thousands pass away, 

And brightly in their pathway rise 

The grateful fires of sacrifice. 
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A Journry From ConsTANTINOPLE TO VIENNA, RY WARNA AND 
Bucuarest. 
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Departure from Pera—Buyukderé—Fort of Kavako—Black Sea— 
Flotilla from the Bosphorus. 


Towarp the end of autumn, having accomplished an object for 
which I visited the capital of Turkey, I deliberated upon the best 
method of returning to England ; and the result was, a determina- 
tion to proceed by the Black Sea, to Warna, and from thence, by 
the usual route, to Bucharest, Vienna, &c. This journal, written for 
my own satisfaction, would not now be committed to the press, but 
that the affairs of Turkey have become so muck a subject of public 
interest, that it is the duty of all to make known, at the present 
moment, whatever they may possess unpublished relating to that 
country. 

Ocroner 26.—-I left Pera, and embarked in a small boat at To- 
phana, accompanied by two friends, who agreed to escort me to the 
entrance of the Black Sea. We dined at the tavern at Buyukderé ; . tj 
where, the wind being contrary, we bespoke beds, and passed a , 
happy and convivial evening. 

Ocrosper 27.—On waking early in the morning, we were most 
agreeably surprised to find that the wind, which had, for nearly two 
months, blown from the northward and eastward, had, in the course 
of the night, veered round to the southward, and was fair for Warna. 
Had [ been strongly tinctured with the superstitions which pre- 
vailed in the days of the Roman Augurs, or not known that such a 
change is a frequent occurrence at that season of the year, and had 
been then for a long time expected, I should have considered this . 
propitious circumstance as a certain prognostication of the com- 
plete ultimate success of my particular pursuits. Independently of : 
considerations of this nature, in which a romantic mind might 
choose to indulge its humour, it was well calculated to inspire plea- 
sure and hilarity in the most sober, to behold between one and two 


hundred sail of vessels, of various sizes and denominations, which i 
had been detained wind-bound in the different ports of the Bospho- 
rus for two months, striving with all sails set to reach its mouth, ' | 

debouching successively from the canal, and spreading, during a 7 
delightful morning, in all directions, by the aid of a light breeze, i 
over the smooth surface of the Euxine. ; 


Having breakfasted, we embarked about ten o'clock in the large 
boat, directing the simall one to follow, in order to take my two : 
companions back to Pera, when it should become necessary to part. 
We were obliged, in order to clear out, to pass over to the far~ 
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thest fort, on the opposite or Asiatic side of the canal, called Kavako, 
at which place there is a custom-house establishment. Here the 
clearance or teskerré, not being as was alleged quite regular, (the 
name of the principal boatman was omitted to be specified,) gave 
the Turkish custom-house officers an opportunity of extorting 
twenty-five piastres, equal to about one pound sterling, which I 
readily consented to be defrauded of rather than suffer a moment's 
detention, the weather being fine, and the wind fair. ‘This matter 
being adjusted, and the teskerré put en r?gle, I took leave of my 
two friends, at the fort of Kavako. ‘They embarked in the small 
boat to return to Pera, and we proceeded on our course. All the 
vessels, that sailed at the same time with us, stretched out to sea, 
our boat alone continuing to hug the shore. 

There are altogether eight forts on the canal of the Bosphorus, 
four on each side. These would seem very eflicient for the defence 
of the town against shipping ; but, as they are commanded by the 
adjacent hills, it does not appear that they could make much re- 
sistance if attacked by any army from the land side. Iam, therefore, 
of opinion, that Russia, whenever she chooses, may make herself 
mistress of Constantinople, and the canal of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus ; and that she has hitherto abstained from doing so upon 
grounds of general policy. [t is well known that a Russian army 
of the necessary force could, in a very short period, be transported 
from the Crimea to Thrace, and landed on the coast of the Black 
Sea, so near to the metropolis of Turkey, as to be able, in a few 
hours, to cut off the water which supplies the city, by taking pos- 
session of the reservoirs, situated among the hills and woods be- 
tween the Black Sea and Propontus, in the forests of Belgrade and 
Domouzderé. The plan of an expedition of this kind was actually 
proposed to the Empress Catherine, and its execution was only 
prevented by her death. When, in 1812, the approach of hosti- 
lities between France and Russia, had rendered it necessary for the 
latter Power to conclude peace with the Turks, it had been deter- 
mined, and measures taken accordingly, that an army composed 
of troops of the line, marines, and militia, amounting to fifty thou- 
sand mem, under the command of the Duke de Richelieu, should 
be transported from Sevastovol, in the Crimea, to Domouzderé, 
where its landing was to be eflected under the protection of a fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Baillie. ‘This army was to have taken pos- 
session of the reservoirs ; and the Turks, who were perfectly un- 
prepared for the event, would have been compelled te make peace 
upon almost any terms, or to abandon their capital. This scheme 
was to have been executed, in case any new difficulties had arisen 
in the negociations of Bucharest. It was kept no secret ; though it 
is doubtful whether any ‘Turk suspects, even at the present day, its 
having been conceived and seriously intended. But, even if they 
were well apprised of the design, they could not probably prevent 
its being carried into execution. 
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On the left, in going out of the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, is 
a village and fortification, which, from its destination, carrying 
lights for the direction of mariners, is called Fanaraki. We had not 
proceeded far when the wind died away ; and the boatmen, upon 
some calculation of their own respecting the wind or weather, put 
into a well-sheltered creek, a few miles from the mouth of the 
canal, where we remained from two to six o'clock p. mM. Here they 
took in stone ballast and water, and dressed their victuals for dinner. 
I had some fowls roasted, which were brought from Pera, and made 
a hearty meal. At this place there were two huts on the beach, and 
in the bay were some boats with nets, placed in the Turkish man- 
ner; but we could not purchase any fish, 


At alittle distance from this creek is a small fort in good repair, 
called Kilala, but anciently, Fanar. Here a Cossack helped to 
make a fire to roast our fowls, to bring wood and water, to make 
fast the boat, &c. ; and, for doing the honours of the place, he was 
perfectly satisfied with receiving ten paras, about twopence-half- 
penny. He was a stouter man than is to be met with among the 
Greeks and Turks, and so different in appearance, that you would 
have pronounced him at once not to belong to either of these people. 
With a less civilised, I might almost say, a less humanised, appear- 
ance, he had, however, an expression of countenance which no one 
would distrust. 

Ocroper 28.—We coasted it all night, with a fair wind, and, 
about one o'clock r. m., stopped at the further entrance of a bay, in 
which there is a good harbour, and a village called Niatha. ‘This is 
reckoned about half way to Warna. Much dew having fallen, I felt 
somewhat chilled, although the night was fine, having omitted to 
put up the awning. Here we remained till midnight, and, being well 
refreshed with sleep, proceeded on our voyage. ‘The boatmen rowed 
well, and I encouraged them with some rum. 


Ocroser 29.—At nine o'clock 4. m., we arrived off a Greek village 
of large size, but miserable appearance, called Basilika, situated on 
an eminence, overlooking a bay of considerable extent. At this 
place, the people, having heard that the plague existed in some vil- 
lage on the coast, threatened to fire upon us if we did not stand off. 
Upon assuring them, however, that we had no plague on board, 
and that we had not been in communication with any of those vil- 
lages in which the disease prevailed, they allowed us to land. I 
could not get either eggs or milk. The boatmen purchased for 
themselves some goat’s flesh, which they dressed and ate for dinner. 
Happily, I did not stand in need of any provisions, having laid in a 
plentiful stock at Constantinople. ‘This village is supposed to be 
about two-thirds of the way to Warna. Hitherto, along the coast 
of Roumelia, although by uo means a barren-looking country, there 
are scarcely any villages, and but a few houses, and not even many 
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huts, to be seen. The principal marks of population which I ob- 
served, were here and there a flock of sheep on the hills, and a few 
fishing-boats in the bays, or upon the beaches. This village has no 
Turkish inhabitants. ‘There are consequently no mosques or mina- 
rets : the houses resemble those of the suburbs ofConstantinople, and 
must have the same faults in respect to salubrity. The soil is almost 
similar ; the houses consist of rotten wood, badly put together, on a 
crazy. foundation of stone, half covered with bad tiles, and intersected 
by a superfiuity of windows, with here and there a square of glass. 


This province is very subject to the plague. Ass is generally the 
case in the vicinity of the villages of the Levant, there are here 
many windmills. Perhaps, by the number of these mills, some es- 
timate might be formed of the population. ‘There were several 
large and many small fishing-boats on the beach. In this district, 
contrary to what generally happens, cultivation seems to increase 
in proportion as you recede from the capital. Behind Basilika, 
(pronounced by the natives Vasilika,) is a beautiful but irregular 
amphitheatre of hills, of moderate height, well wooded, and ir parts 
well cultivated. The highest of them, called Bahesah, is seen at a 
great distance, and forms a land-mark for mariners navigating the 
Black Sea. About ten miles before you come to Basilika, is a vil- 
lage called Ayathopolo. Under this amphitheatre, is an irregular but 
beautiful plain, extending in breadth towards the sea, to two, four, 
six, and eight miles ; and in length, towards the mountains, to ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty miles. It bears some resemblance to the 
plain of Troy. In the Black Sea, we met with an immense number 
of porpoises of very large size. 

We left Basilika on Sunday about noon, and arrived at Izopoli 
between six and seven o'clock, where we slept. This is a consider- 
able village, almost entirely Greek, with a large and safe harbour. 
Between it and the sea are fourteen or fifteen windmills, which have 
at a distance the appearance of large sentry or watch boxes, each 
having twelve short wings, or arms, resembling clusters of ladies’ 
fans, extending from them as from acommon centre. Several boats 
and vessels had put in here for shelter. At a point a mile or two 
before you come to Izopoli, (called, in ‘Turkish, by a name which I 
forget, but which means under the vines,) there are several rocks, on 
one of which we were very near being wrecked, about dusk, owing 
to the obstinacy of the boatman at the helm. Instead of going out- 
side of the rocks, as the others wished, he steered right in among 
them, and ran the boat upon a sunken rock, where we stuck for 
several minutes, every moment in danger of being overset. By 
throwing ballast overboard, however, and other exertions, with oars, 
poles, &c., we succeeded in pushing her off without sustaining any 
material damage. The boatmen, upon this occasion, except the man 
at the helm, who appeared to be the senior, showed a great deal of 
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activity and presence of mind. The surge against the rocks was 
so high, that, at one time, although not very far from the shore, I 
would have compounded for the loss of my baggage and a ducking. 
After having weathered many storms in high latitudes, it would have 
been a shabby death to have perished on an obscure rock on the 
coast of the Black Sea. 


At day light on Monday morning, the 30th of October, we left 
Izopoli; but, the wind being contrary, we were obliged, about ten 
o'clock, to put into the large village of Achillo, situated upon a 
peninsula of that name. On the beach, at this place, the women 
were washing their linen, by dipping it repeatedly in the Black Sea, 
and trampling it afterwards with their feet on the sand, which was 
fine, smooth, and dense. There were also pieces of narrow cloth 
(linen, I believe) bleaching upon the sea-shore, some of which looked 
at a distance beautifully white. I repeatedly tasted the water of 
this sea, without being able to discover in it any saline property. 


From Achillo, one may go in the vehicles of the country to 
Rustchuk. It is only four hours more than from Warna, and the 
whole distance between Achillo and Warna might have been saved ; 
but I was not informed of this circumstance, until some consider- 
able time after my departure from Achillo, This is a fact, which 
it may be of much importance to travellers going by this route to 
know; as, in the event of a contrary wind blowing strong, they 
might, in proceeding by sea, be detained several weeks between 
Achillo and Warna. Indeed, I should think it would be almost 
always the surest route to go by land from Achillo to Rustchuk ; 
and I would accordingly have preferred it, had not my servant 
chosen to conceal from me the existence of such a route, until we 
could not avail ourselves of it. He probably was indaced to do 
this, by finding the life which he led in the boat very comfortable 
and much to his taste, having abundance of liquors at hand, to 
which he did not fail to pay his respects every night whilst I was 
asleep, with great punctuality and perseverance. Many of the boats 
and vessels which left the Bosphorus at the same time with us, we 
found lying at this place. Between Izopoli and Achillo is a deep 
bay, at the entrance of which is the convent of St. Anastasia, si- 
tuated on an island called also Izopoli. This building has, at a 
distance, a fine appearance. In the interior of the bay, we observed 
several ships and vessels, probably of those that had left the Bos- 
phorus along with us. 

From Achillo we proceeded to Messevria, a large village, or 
rather a small town, situated on a point of land which is said to 
bave been, in ancient times, a place of some note. Many boats and 
vessels arrived at the same time with us. The buildings have a 
neater appearance than those of any village we haye yet seen, and 
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the town looks clean. The boatmen, being Greeks, and having 
heard that some cases of plague existed at Messevria, were so much 
alarmed, that they immediately pulled off from the shore and an- 
chored in the road, declining to have any communication with the 
place. The Turkish boatmen, on the contrary, ran their boats upon 
the beach, and fearlessly intermixed with the inhabitants. 


Having slept here till midnight, we got under weigh, the wind 
having become fair ; and, about two o'clock a. m. on Tuesday, after 
having slightly touched the ground, we arrived at a point of land, 
sixteen miles from Achillo, and eight from Messevria, above which 
is a village called Emona, and upon it a convent called St. Nicola. 
This point is forty miles from Warna. In that space, there are 
numerous villages ; but, as we passed them late in the night, we 
could only occasionally see here and there a light. As day-light 
advanced, we perceived many vessels of different sizes, standing 
for and going from Warna ; and, did we judge only from what we 
saw here, and in the different bays and harbours along the coast, 
without knowing that the vesseis seen almost all belonged to the 
flotilla which sailed at the same time with us from the Bosphorus, 
we should have concluded the trade of the Black Sea to be immense. 
In truth, it is very considerable, and in a rapidly progressive state 
of augmentation. At 12 o'clock on Tuesday, the 21st of October, 
we arrived at Warna. 

The distance coastwise between the mouth of the Bosphorus 
and Warna, is computed by the boatmen at 300 mile$ (English) ; 
but this I consider as exaggerated. In a straight line, it is said to 
be no more than seventeen hours’ sail, with a fair wind. The large 
boats that stood out to sea, having arrived before us at Warna, it 
so happened that I could have arrived sooner, and at a diminished 
expense of 300 piastres, had I gone in a large boat, as I had once 
intended, in which I was offered the use of the cabin for 100 
piastres, whereas the small boat cost me 400 piastres, and arrived a 
day later. But I was persuaded to believe that the small boat was 
both more safe and more certain; and, perhaps, it would have 
been so, had the wind been otherwise than fair, At any rate the 
opportunity of observing the villages, inhabitants, and soil, along 
the coast of the Black Sea, I considered as forming more than an 
equivalent to the 300 piastres thrown away. 
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Tue Care or Srorms.* 


(Written on board the Asia, East Indiaman.) 


Spirit of Gama! (1) round the Stormy Cape, ' 
Bestriding the rude whirlwind as thy steed, fea 
The thunder-cloud thy car, thy spectre shape 

Gigantic ; who upon the gale dost feed, 

And drink the water-spout,—thy shroud the skies ; 

Thy sport, the south and vast Atlantic Sea ; 

Thine eye, the lightning’s flash: awake ! arise ! 

From out the deep, in dread and awful sov’reignty ! 

Now hast thou risen! By heaven it is a sight 

Most godlike, grand, and glorious to behold ; 

Three elements contend ; and fierce in fight 

As those (2) who warr'd with mighty Jove of old. 

Oh, God! if any doubt thy being, or rate, 

With vain and impious mind, at nought thy power, 

So may it be such daring sceptic’s fate, 

To pass ‘ The Cape of Storms’ when angry tempests lower. 
Dost note the gathering clouds, as on through heaven 
They speed their midway flight, ‘twixt sea and skies ; 
Like to the first-born by the Archangel driven 

On earth, with flaming sword, from Paradise ? (3) 

—Dost mark the spirit-stirring of the deep, 

As onward sweeps the stormy hurricane, 

Rous’d, like a roaring lion, from his sleep, 

That wildly stares around, and shakes his shaggy mane ? 


way er lll Or 


Nor doth he wake in vain. From his abode, 
Hath Ocean risen in terrible array ; 
Magnificent, as when the voice of God (4) 

Call'd forth the world from chaos into day ! 


a nl 


Me 





* “A.D. 1486.—Captain Diaz, a Portuguese, passed the extreme 
oint of Africa, to which he gave the name of “‘ The Stormy Cape ;” but 
King John II., of Portugal, who saw more fully the importance of that 
discovery, styled it the Cape of Good Hope.—Modern History. | 
(1) Vasco di Gama, the first who sailed round Africa, by the Cape of ' 
Good Hope, to the East Indies. ' 
(2) ‘ The Titans,’ Saturn and others, forty-five in number, who warred 
against Jupiter. 


, ad ns 


* As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or earth-born, that warr’d on Jove.’—Milton. 


(3) Genesis, chap. iii. Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book xii. 
(4) Ibid., chap. i, Ibid., book vii. 
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‘Tis night,—and now the tempest-shrouded bark, 
With surge-lash’d crest, upborne aloft doth ride 

Upon the heaving billows, vast and dark, 

And braves, as did the Patriarch’s ark, (5) the whelming tide. 
O God ! it is a fearful sight ! and all around 

Is dismal, drear, and dark—both near and far— 

Save when, to make the darkness more profound 

And visible, some pale and twinkling star 

Peeps, for an instant, forth, and then, as 'twere 

In fear, recedes ;—or the phosphoric dash 

Of wild, long sweeping waves, with horrid glare, 
Lights up the dread abyss, and shines along the splash. 
And waste of waters, like to the ‘ pale horse,’ (6) 
Whom Death shall ride upon that awful day, 

When sun, and moon, and stars, have run their course, 
The world, and time (7) itself, be swept away ! 

—And now the waning moon would fain forth shine, 
And through the heavens pursue her wonted track : 
But three wild warring elements combine 

At once in unison, and drive her rudely back ! 


Didst hear that crash,—tremendous as the roar 

Which burst on Sinai’s summit, touching heaven, 

When by the Lord, on that all-sacred shore, 

To man in thunder were his mandates (8) given ? 

Didst mark of that destructive element, 

‘ Promethean’ named, the fork’d and lurid light, 

With vivid flash, from heaven directly sent, 

Like the lit flame (9) which struck the apostate Saul in night? 


4 


Hark to the rending of the storm-split sail, 

And mark the reed-like quivering of the mast ; 
List! list ye to the howling of the gale, 
Dreadful as the Archangel’s trump (10) its blast ! 





(5) Genesis, chap. vii. v.17. ‘ And the waters increased, and bare up 
the ark.’ 

(6) Apocalypse, chap. vi. v. 8. ‘ And I looked, and behold a pale horse, 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him.’ 

(7) Ibid., chap. x. y. 5,6. ‘ And the Angel sware by him that liveth for 
ever and ever, that there should be time no longer.’ 

(8) Exodus, chap. xix. v. 16, 18. ‘ And it came to pass on the third day 
inthe morning, that there were thunders and lightning, and a thick cloud 
upon the Mount. And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire.’ 

(9) Ibid., chap. ix. v.3, 4. * And as he journeyed, he came near Damas- 
cus ; aud suddenly there shined round about him alight from heaven, and 
he fell to the earth: and he was for three days without sight.’ 


(10) Apocalypse. 
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On such a night, the twelve Disciples cried 

In fear, and roused the Saviour from his sleep ! 

Jesus arose, the elements to chide ; 

‘ Silence, ye angry winds! and peace, thoutroubled deep !' (11) 


So spake the Son of God! and thus allay'd 

‘The storm which howl'd upon the Assyrian shore. 
Prompt at his call, the tempest’s rage obey'd, 

The winds were hush’d, the waters ceased to roar ! 
—When Royal Canute once,(12) with scepter'’d hand, 
And robed in pride of earthly majesty 

Forbade the sea to dare to lave the land, 

The wild waves rose in sport, and roll‘d all heedless by ! 


Jehovah! What is man compared to thee ? 

Or son of man, in mockery of sense, 

That he should dare assume the Deity ? 

Oh, man! would’st learn to know thy impotence, 
Thy littleness and inferiority ? 

Come, hie thee to these regions of the storm, 
Behold the face of God upon the sea, 

And worship in the gale his dread Almighty form ! 


But see the darkling spirit of the night, 

That brooding safe upon the wat'ry plain, 
Flies at the app.oach of thee, etherial light ! 
Awaking now the universe again ! 

The sea-boy wet, rude nursling of the blast, 
Whose sleep was cradled in the dashing spray, 
And rock’d upen ‘ the high and giddy mast,’ 
Regardless of the storm, unseals his eyes with day. 
Ye who would further seek to know of light, 
Go, read it as recorded in the page 

Of that immortal bard, (13) bereft of sight 
Himself,—the godlike Homer of his age ! 





(11) St. Matthew, chap. viii. v. 24, et seq. ‘ And behold there arose a. 
great tempest in the sea; but he was asleep. And his Disciples came 
and awoke him, saying, Lord save us, or we perish. Then he arose, and 
rebuked the winds and the sea; and there was a great cali.’ 

(12) * He ordered a chair to be brought, and, as the waves approached, 
he said,in an imperious tone, ‘‘ Thou, sea, art under my dominion, I charge 
thee approach no farther, nor dare to wet the feet of thy sovereign.” He 
even sat some time in seeming expectation of submission ; but, as the sea 
still advanced towards him, and at last began to wash him with its bil- 
lows, he turned to his courtiers and observed, that every creature in the 
uniyers¢ is feeble and impotent, and that power resides only with one 
Being, in whose hands are the elements of nature, and who can say to the 
ocean, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” ’—Anglia Sacra, vol. i. 
(13) ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iii. 
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| Oh! for one spark of that celestial flame, 
pe’ r. That inspiration, once to Milton given, 
Which lit his way to never-dying fame, 
The fire, the pomp, and prodigality of Heaven ! 


In dread magnificence the lurid sun 

: Now pierces through the tempest-troubled sky, 

$ And drives the thunder-clouds dark rolling on— 
As Satan and his rebel tribe (14) were seen to fly 
Before the red right arm of God !—No streaks 
Of orient purple tinge announce his rise ; 
In solitary splendour he awakes, 
And seizes, as by storm, at once on all the skies ! 


Didst mark the whale that dash’d along the deep ? 
Hugest of all the ocean-born that roam 
Like that Leviathan, whom once, asleep, 
The mariner, (as on through ‘ Norway's foam’ (15) 
He steer'd his rude and shatter'd skiff,) at night, 

p Mistook for land, so vast and still he seem’d, 

, And anchor'd thus,—then rose in wild affright, 

When morning’s dawn upon the mighty monster beam’d ! 
Again he comes! gigantic as the beast 
Of old, that God in mercy sent to save 
The prophet Jonah (16) from the foamy yeast 
Of waves—his else unknell'd, unshroaded grave ! 
Three days and nights the slimy monster sped 
His wat’ry way, as thus the ‘ chosen of God’ he bore, 
By ‘ raging floods’ and ‘ seas uncompassed,’ 
Then cast him all unscathed upon the Syrian shore. 


ah. a a Oe ee 


Hark to the sea-mew’s wild and piercing shrieks, 

As round the strong-ribb'd bark they hover nigh ! 
Now o'er the wave's white foam they skim their beaks, 
Now far away they speed, and seek the sky. 

—But mark the might and majesty of motion 

Of him (17) who sweeps, cloud-cleaving, from the height 
Of heaven,—it is the Condor (18) of the ocean, 

So nobly doth he soar aloft, so bold his flight ! 

The aspirations of this bird arise 

Above those eagles, that are seen afar 

O’er Chimborazo, (19) loftiest in the skies 

Of Andes—*‘ giant of the western star !’ 





sia (14) ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book vi. (15) Ibid., book i. 

’ (16) Jonah, chap. i. ii. (17) The Albatross. 

(18) The largest description of eagle known. 

(19) Chimborazo, the most majestic and lofty of the Andes, It has 
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From mountain on to mountain let them urge vp 
Their narrower flight, and habitations change : ‘Y 
His resting-place the South Pacific surge, 

All heaven his eyrie, (20) and immensity his range ! 

Against the conquest-crown'd Dictator’s sway (21) ie 
From Sardis, when the noble Cassius (22) drew ; 
His legions forth, to battle’s stern array— ; 
E’en such a bird it was, that hovering flew 4 
Upon his ‘ former ensign,’—then would feed 


From out the soldiers’ hands, and flapping fly . 1 
His broad-extended wings, (23) that seem'd to lead \. 
The embattled Romans on to certain victory ! *% 


But at Philippi (24) sought—he then was gone ; 

And vultures, crows, and kites were seen instead ! 

For those whom hope of conquest had flush'd on, 

Now vanquish'd lay—the dying and the dead ! 

"Twas such a bird, all wild and young that rose 

When Swedish Charles, with ‘ soul of fire,’ (25) went forth, &, 
And ‘ frame of adamant,’(26) mid polar snows, 

To plant his standard, on the steeple (27) of the north. 


But, when the fickle fortune of the war, (28) 
As hist’ry tells, on dread Pultowa’s day, rm 
Forsook the warrior-king and woo'd the Czar, ” 
The bird had wing’d his eagle-flight away ! 





a circular summit 22,000 feet, or above four miles, high. The bulk of 

Chimborazo is so enormous, that the part which the eye embraces at 
4 once, near the limit of the snows, is 22,968 feet. With the exception of | 
F the Himalaya Mountains, Chimborazo is the highest known mountain in ia 


the world. 
(20) The place where birds of prey build their nests, and hatch. 
(21) Augustus and Antony. 
(22—-24) * You know that I held Epicurus strong, # 
And his opinion,—now, I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands, 
Who to Philippi here consorted us. 
This morning are they fled away and gone ; 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly on our heads—their shadows seem . 
A canopy most fatal’ —/ulius Cesar. # 
(25—26) Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 
(27) Moscow. 
(28) Scarcely any victory was ever attended with more important 
consequences than that which Peter the Great obtained at Pultowa. 
The King of Sweden lost in one day the fruits of nine years’ successful 
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On daring pinion borne—'twas such that o'er 

The modern Hannibal, was seen to fly 

Above St. Bernard's Alpine snows, to soar (29) 

To France’ proud temple, and unutterably high ! 

There were who said o'er Lybia's arid waste, 

And chief the Pyramids’ (30) dim solitude, 

The self-same bird his flight had boldly traced, 

And once before on Lodi’s Bridge (31) been view'd— 

‘To sweep Marengo's (32) field he left the Alps : 

A laurel wreath inscrib'd, he wav'd on high ; 

Then gain’d with nobler speed their snowy scalps, 

The wreath enroll’d, ‘ NaroLeon anp Vicrory.’ 

By Danube’s darkly-rolling tide (33) and o'er 

The field of Austerlitz (34) on Eylau’s (35) plain, 

At Friedland, (36) Jena, (37) Berlin, (38) Ulm, (39) once 
more . 

All splendid did he re-appear again ! 

On Moscow's conflagration,—where the sun 

Turn'd ghastly pale, and sicken’d at the sight, 

The Eagle saw his race of glory run, 

He tried in vain to soar—then shrick’d and sunk in night ! 

Oh haste ! and Jook upon yon glorious zone, 

The bow of God, which girdles half the sky, 

The heavenly arch, by the Almighty (40) thrown 

In vast and infinite variety 

Of tints most beautiful—th’ Immortal’s span, 

To mortal sight display'd in times of yore,— 

The great Creator's covenant (41) with man, 

That whelming waters should o'er land prevail no more ! 


Thou pledge redeemed (42) of the Deity ! 

‘To man below in consolation sent ! 

Thou fairest, brightest vision of the sky ! 

I hail thee! dolphin of the firmament ! 

For each succeeding varied change imbues 

Thee with a magic colour, that doth shine 

More splendid than before—till all thy hues 

Proclaim thee God at once, like Him thy form divine ! 











warfare. He had pressed forward, after a variety of obstructions and 
delays, occasioned by one of the most intense frosts ever known in those 
northern regions. 
(29—39) See the ‘ Annals of Posterity,’ written by the conquering 
sword of ahero. Motto of the work, ‘ Mille succes contre un revers, 
(40—41) Genesis, chap. ix., v. 12. e¢ seg. ‘Ido set my bow in the 


cloud; and it shall be for a token for a covenant between me and the 
earth, and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy.’ 
(42) Genesis, chap. ix., v.16. ‘ And the bow shall be in the cloud, 
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And, if on earth thy beauty be extreme, 

When view'd o'er mountain-height, or level plain ; 
Far lovelier, far, thy variegated beam, 

Expanded o’er the surface of the main ! 

With either horizon thy resting-place, 

Thou mak’st the sea the mirror of thy light ; 

The ocean back reflects thy radiant face, 

Like lovers each beloved—both gazing with delight. 


na A 


Jehovah! with thy name commenced my strain ; 
Jehovah! with thy name it shall conclude : 

By those (43) alone who track the dark-blue main, 
The grandest of thy wondrous works are view'd ! 

I envy not the man whose inward fire 

Of soul expands not, riding o'er the deep— 

e Whose mental aspirations soar not higher, 

With the wild waves, ere night behold him laid in sleep. 
For me! whatever dangers yet may lower 

Upon my life, or errors be my fate ; 

So shall it soothe me in my latest hour, 

That once, at least, | tried to celebrate 

Thy praise, and in thy temple of the sea— 

Its canopy, the clear and cloudless sky— 

That thus I struck the lyre and bent the knee, 

O God! in homage to thy pow’r and majesty ! 
I've little left that makes it worth my while 

To live—my mind, perchance, at times benighted ; 
In scorn, than merriment, I'd rather smile ; 

My heart is sear'd, my best affections blighted ! 
And be it so—yet haply, if I dare 

Uplift a suppliant’s voice to heav'n, ‘twould be, 
That God in merey might accord my prayer, 

To die a hero's death, in planting (44) Freedom's tree. 





I little reck what soil it be upon, 

So Danger lead, and point to Glory’s star ; 
In fighting on the plains of Marathon— 
Or ‘neath thy banners, noble Bolivar ! 





d and J will look upon it that [ may remember the everlasting covenant 
e between God, and every living thing of all flesh that is upon the earth.’ 
(43) Psalms—Psalm evii. ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, and 
¢ occupy their business in great waters. These men see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.’ 
° (44) ‘ And England sent her men, of men the chief, 
. Who taught those sires of empire yet to be— 


To plant the tree of life—to plant fair Freedom’s tree.’ 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 
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For, since young Freedom's standard is unfurl’d, 
On Athos’ crags (45) and Pernambuco’s (46) shore, 
Alike to me, the east or western world, 

So that my soul escape amid the battle’s roar. 


When life from all its charms is disallied, 

When callous gloom succeeds to cherish’d hope ; 
"T'were nobler far to fall by Freedom's side, 
Than thus to live a moody misanthrope, 

Or die a heartless suicide ; since life 

Hath ceased to please, what higher aim to me 
Remains, than in the rapture (47) of the strife, 
To breathe my last upon thine altar, Liberty. 


But ‘circumstance’ is aye one’s blight and curse: 
It mars our best and brightest hopes—since, then, 
It may not be my lot to spur my horse 

In Freedom's ranks, and aid my fellow-men, 
(Embattled in her sacred cause,) in rending 

A tyrant’s chains—a bigot’s iron crown— 

The Patriot's and the Martyr's laurel blending, 
And dying strike some Selim or Pizarro down : 


Methinks the grandest boon to be bestow'd 

By Heav'n on man—the shortest, best relief 

From all his mortal sufferings, and load 

Which life entails of misery and grief— 

The termination of his woes, might be, 

As now he braves the billows of the Cape, 

To grapple with grim Death upon the sea, 

The whirlwind for its courser, and the storm its shape. 


So might the bark become his coffin’s shell ! 

The murky cloud enshroud him as his pall— 

The roar of distant thunder ring his knell— 

The lightning’s flash illume his funeral! 

His winding-sheet the wild, white, curling wave,— 
The rolling billow, as his bier be lent— 

The rain his tears,—the ocean for his grave, 

The Cape of Storms itself his mighty monument ! 


W. 
On board the Asia. 





(45) Athos, a high mountain of Greece, in Macedonia. 
(46) See Hist. of South American Conquests. 
(47) * Certaminis Gaudia’— Tacitus. 
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Lorp GRENVILLE ON INpIAN AFFAIRS. 


In the recent copious extracts which we gave, from the excellent 
volume entitled, ‘ A Further Inquiry into the Expediency of apply- 
ing the Principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of India,’ we 
were precluded, by our want of space, from adverting to one of the 
most curious and interesting parts of the work, contained in the 
Appendix ; but, as the substance of the facts and opinions there de- 
tailed is of sufficient importance to warrant our returning to them 
at any period, we embrace the present opportunity of giving the 
portion to which we refer a place in our pages : 


‘ The following abstract of a celebrated speech by Lord Grenville, 
on the subject of the last renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter, still possesses a great and increasing interest, because, 
though public opinion is considerably in advance of his Lordship's 
views on some points, (the great question of Colonisation having 
arisen and grown to maturity since his time,) yet on other and very 
material points, especially that of Parronace, the weight of so high 
an authority—the testimony of a practical statesman of the first 
rank—must continue to be, till. the fate of the broad continent of 
India is decided, of inestimable value. 

‘ The speech, besides the value of its matter, is deserving of at- 
tention for the elegance of its style, always clear and forcible, and 
rising in some passages to eloquence. It was written out for sepa- 
rate publication by the noble author, and thus it must be considered 
as containing the deliberate views and opinions on Indian affairs of 
a veteran statesman of great talents and tried judgment, whose at- 
tention had been directed to the affairs of India in a degree much 
more than is now common in the English Parliament; from the 
circumstance, to which he alludes, that, when be first entered public 
life, party violence was peculiarly directed to that question. It was 
on that very ground that the government of the empire was disputed 
between the greatest statesmen of the age. 

‘ It is probably owing to this early and complete mastery of the 
subject that Lord Grenville’s speech appears to so great an advan- 
tage compared with most of the debates upon the India Bill. The 
reader sees that his Lordship is discussing a question on which he 
has clear and distinct ideas, and which enable him to perceive and 
fix upon the main points without being bewildered in irrelevant 
questions of subordinate detail. 

* He has given a brief yet distinct view of the state of British 
India in 1813, and of the general plans for its improvement which 
suggested themselves to his mind. When the question shall come 
again to be discussed, in what manner India is to be governed, the 
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clear fulfilment of some of Lord Grenville’s anticipations, and the 
dissipation of many prejudices which prevailed in 1813, will pro- 
bably occasion his opinions to be referred to with more deference 
than was paid to them at that time. They will not then be received 
with some jealousy, as the plans of the leader of a hostile party in 
the Senate, but as the legacy of a statesman who has retired from 
public life. : 

‘ As an instance of his keen glance through the mists of preju- 
dice and ignorance, and of the beauty of his illustrations, we may 
quote the passage where he shows his just contempt for the mass 
of evidence which had been produced at the bar of the House, to 
prove that the trade with India could not be increased. A host 
of persons, eminent from their names or their places, who had 
resided in that country as governors, councillors, colonels, judges, 
&c., were marshalled in array at the bar to prove this. Sir Thomas 
Munro and Sir John Malcolm were at their head ; and many people 
were content to believe that, because these men were avowedly 
skilful in collecting reyenue or negociating treaties, therefore they 
were competent witnesses on other points, of which they had no 
experience and could form no judgment. The books of the Custom- 
house have long since proved the utter absurdity of the conjectural 
opinions which they delivered, with a very natural bias towards 
their “reverend and approved good masters.” Lord Grenville, at 
the time, pointed out, in the following passage, that their opinions 
were of no value whatever, and, by his parallel suppositions, has 
both indicated the causes of their error, and shown that it was no 
impeachment to their general sagacity. 

‘To what extent this trade may then be carried, presumptuous 
indeed would be the man who shall now venture to pronounce. On 
what evidence, what conjecture, would he found his judgment ? 
What present knowledge, what past experience of India could 
possibly decide that question? ‘No commerce,’ Trebatius or 
Quintus Cicero, returning from a campaign in Britain would pro- 
bably have informed the Roman Senate, ‘ no commerce can ever be 
carried on with that uncivilised, uncultivated island, divided abso- 
lutely from the whole world by tempestuous and unnavigable seas, 
and inhabited only by naked and houseless barbarians..—‘ No com- 
merce, some sage counsellor of Henry or Elizabeth might, with 
equal authority, have assured those monarchs, ‘can ever be opened 
with the dreary wilderness of North America, a land covered with 
impenetrable forests, the shelter only of some wandering tribes of 
the rudest and most ferocious savages. Yet of these predictions 
the folly might be palliated by inexperience. In the defect of better 
knowledge, such conjectures might even pass for wisdom. But 
what shall we say of those who deny the possibility, not of opening 
new sources for the commerce of mankind, but of enlarging its 
present channels,—who tell us that the trade which we now carry 
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on with India, must, in all future time, be limited to its actual 
amount? Strange and unprecedented necessity! which has thus 
set bounds to human industry and enterprise, arrested the progress 
of commercial intercourse, and, by some blasting and malignant 
influence, blighted the natural increase of social improvement. 
With full and confident assurance may we repel these idle appre- 
hensions. By commerce, commerce will increase, and industry by 
industry. So it has ever happened, and the great Creator of the 
world has not exempted India from this common law of our nature. 
The supply, first following the demand, will soon extend it. By 
new facilities, new wants and new desires will be produced; and 
neither climate, nor religion, nor long-established habits, no, nor 
even poverty itself, the greatest of all present obstacles, will 
ultimately refuse the benefits of such an intercourse to the Native 
population of that empire. ‘They will derive from the extension of 
commerce, as every other people has uniformly derived from it, new 
comforts and new conveniences of life, new incitements to industry, 
and new enjoyments, in just reward of increased activity and 
enterprise.” ’ 

‘Lord Grenville commences his speech with some remarks on 
those of Lord Wellesley and Lord Buckinghamshire, who had 
spoken before him. After some compliments to the brilliant 
Indian Administration of the former, he remarks that the latter had, 
with great propriety, pointed out the real nature of the duty now 
cast upon Parliament :—‘‘ He has reminded us (I think it has been 
frequently overlooked in discussing the subject elsewhere) that our 
present deliberation embraces the whole question of our future 
relations with India: the Government of a vast empire, and the 
regulation of the British commerce with every port and country 
between the southern promontories of Africa and America. It is 
a deception to speak of any existing rights by which this immense 
and momentous consideration can now be circumscribed. The 
charter of the East India Company was granted only for a limited 
period: for limited periods it has ever since been renewed, with 
the express purpose, that at their expiration the matter should 
revert entire to the free disposition and deliberative wisdom of Par- 
liament. ‘The trusts and duties of that great corporation, its com- 
mercial and its political monopolies, will all expire together, on the 
lapse of the term for which they were created. All public right, all 
public interest in the subject, will thenceforth devolve on the 
British Legislature, exercising an unrestrained but sound discretion ; 
bound by no previvus grant, fettered by no existing law, and hay- 
ing regard only to the principles of moral duty, and to the rules of 
a wise policy and enlightened Government. 

«« On precedents we can here have no reliance. ‘The situation 
is new; the subject on which we are to legislate knows no ex- 
emple. Our former measures would be deceitful guides. They 
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were experiments not always successful, and, at the best, calculated 
only for limited duration ; never permanent, nor ever meant for 
permanence ; temporary in their nature, and continually varying 
with the progressive variations of our interest and power in a coun- 
try where our situation has never yet been stationary. To the ex- 
tent and to the condition of our present Asiatic empire, they appear 
to me utterly inapplicable ; and, so far from wishing, with my no- 
ble friend who opened this discussion, to perpetuate those anomalous 
and imperfect arrangements, I am persuaded that we are not yet 

arrived at the period when any final regulation on the subject can 
be safely established. Whatever we may now do, I deprecate the 
idea of placing it out of the reach of revisal. I object even to that 
part of the resolutions on your table which would establish them, 
by an irrevocable compact, unchangeable for twenty years. ‘Twenty 
years would, at any time, be much too long a period for farming out 
the commerce of half the globe and the sovereignty of sixty millions 
of men. ‘Those who advised the last renewal of the charter, had 
ample reason, during its continuance, to regret that they had 
placed out of the hands of Parliament so considerable a portion of 
the national interests. How much more inexcusable would such 
an error now appear, when the events, not of the next twenty years, 
but of the next twenty months, may be decisive of the whole fate 
and fortunes of the British Empire! This improvidence, I trust, 
we shall avoid.” * 

‘ He proceeds then to remark that it is important to keep in mind 
that this was not a mere question regarding the interests and privi- 
leges of the East India Company, but that there was a preferable 
and higher duty which ought first to be discharged. 

«« Consider” (says the orator) “ the relation in which we stand to 
India. The British nation is now sovereign in that country. ‘To 
the imperial crown of the United Kingdom, whatever we there pos- 
sess of interést, territory, or dominion, is of right annexed. To 
argue the fact of British Sovereignty in India, would be an insult on 
the understanding of my hearers. Yo ask whether any territory, 
dominion, or political authority, in any quarter of the globe, can be 
conquered by British arms or acquired by British negociators, other- 
wise than to the British Crown, is simply to ask whether we live 
under a monarch or a republic, Our Government knows no regal 
power but in the king ; in him alone all sovereignty is vested—with 
him it indefeasibly resides ; to be exercised not by his individual and 
personal discretion, as in despotic monarchies, but under the sanc- 
tion and limits of the laws, through the channels of his regular go- 
vernment, and with the advice and consent of his necessary and 
constitutional councils. It is from this principle alone that we our- 





* <It is a remarkable fact, that, in 1813, Mr. Canning also proposed 
that the exclusive trade to China should be continued only for ten years, 
and divided the House upon that proposition,’ 
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selves derive any authority to make laws for India. No territories 
to which the king’s sovereignty did not extend, could, by any pos- 
sible pretence, be subjected to the legislative authority of his Par- 
liament. 

« « What are the duties which this sovereignty imposes and the 
order in which they should be discharged? The very reverse of 
that in which, I am sorry to say, they have hitherto been most com- 
monly regarded. 

«« Must we not, in the first instance, consult the welfare of the 
country for which we undertake to legislate? Are we not bound, 
above all other considerations, to provide for the moral improve- 
ment of its people, and for their social happiness ; for the security 
of their property and personal freedom ; for the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their industry ; for the protection and exten- 
sion of their agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ; the peace and 
good order of their provinces, and the impartial administration of 
their laws? These are duties which attach on government in all its 
forms ; the price and the condition of obedience ; sacred obligations, 
from which no sovéreign power can ever be released ; due from all 
“who exact to all who pay allegiance. 

* « Next to these objects, but far below them in the scale of moral 
duty, is the attention which we must also pay to the interests of our 
own country, deeply implicated in this discussion. Nor let us 
hastily suppose that these duties, however apparently distinct, are 
really at variance witheach other. Far from it. Pursued with sin- 
cerity, and on the principles of a just and liberal policy, there exists 
between them a close connexion,—a necessary and mutual depend- 
ence. The attachment of conquered provinces can be secured only 
by good government :; the resources which they can furnish to the 
metropolis must be proportioned to the prosperity which they them- 
selves enjoy. 

‘« How, then, shall we best discharge these mixed and concurrent 
obligations? What system of British Government in India shall 
carry to its highest pitch of attainable advantage our connection 
with those vast dominions? In what manner shall it enrich the 
metropolis without impoverishing the province, render the increase 
of our Own commerce an extension, not a transfer of theirs, and 
draw from them, without injury to their prosperity, a just propor- 
tion of revenue, not as a tribute wrung from misery, but as the 
willing retribution of gratitude, for protection and good govern- 
ment, enjoyed in substance and not in name? By what laws, what 
judicatures, what responsibility, shall we prevent the oppression of 
distant subjects, submissive to all power, and incapable, in the pre- 
sent state of their manners, habits, and opinions, utterly incapable, 
of political freedom? How reconcile with their progressive im- 
provement, with the gradual diffusion of light and knowledge, the 
deference due to their subsisting institutions ? How shall we teach 
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them to bless the hour which subjected them to the British crown— 
to venerate, as the source of their happiness, the dominion of a 
nation just, because it is free, careful of the rights of others in pro- 
portion as it is jealous of its own, and displaying the pre-eminence 
of superior knowledge in its best and noblest form, the dignity of 
superior virtue ?” 

‘He proceeds to state, that the next step he would advise, after 
having first asserted the sovereignty of the Crown over India, would 
be to separate its Government from aL. admixture with mercantile 
interests or mercantile transactions. 


‘ « The very existence of this blended character of sovereign and 
merchant, on which our whole Indian system is now built up, 
appears to me an anomaly inconsistent with all true principles of 
government, reprobated by all authority, and condemned by all 
experience. No sovereign, | confidently believe, has ever yet 
traded to profit: no trading company, I greatly fear, hasever yet 
administered government for the happiness of its subjects.” 

‘ As an illustration of the unfitness of this blended character for 
its trading functions, Lord Grenville states, on the authority of 
Lord Wellesley, adding that he believes his assertion is much 
within the truth, that, since the last renewal of their Charter, they 
had lost on their trade four millions sterling ; and that the only 
profitable trade which they carried on was with China, where they 
had no sovereignty. He asserts that the compound body had been 
found to perform its governing functions quite as ill for near twenty 
years after the acquisition of the Dewanee. “ During that period, 
scarce five years, scarce three years, can be found in which the 
inherent vices of that form of administration, and the consequent 
oppression and misery of its subject provinces, did not forcibly 
compel the interposition of Parliament. All men were agreed that 
the political direction of India must be transferred from the East 
India Company, and placed under the complete control of the public 
councils." Fox and Burke proposed to do this openly. The 
Company resisted vigorously, and succeeded in preventing “ Carlo 
Khan’s triumphant entry into Leadenhall-street.”* In this cam- 
paign they were assisted by Mr. Pitt,—and they fared like other 
sovereigns who have called iu too powerful anally. To escape 
from a Board of Commissioners who would have pushed them from 
their chairs, they accepted Pitt's Board of Control ; but, when the 
full powers of this Board were afterwards unfolded to them, on a 
dispute taking place with the Ministry, they found that their pa- 
tronage indeed remained, but that their political power was departed. 
From the year 1784, the superintendance of all the political affairs 








* «This was the title of a very clever caricature, that made a great 
sensation in its time: Fox, in Asiatic robes, was drawn seated on an 
elephant with Lord North’s face, and advancing in triumphant proces- 
sion to the India House ; Burke marched before him blowing a trumpet.’ 
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of India has resided in the Board of Control, and, in fact, in the 
President of that Board. That Government has still been exer- 
cised, indeed, in the name of the Company, as the Company has 
also used the name of the Asiatic Powers, whose misrule it super- 
seded ; but both the control and the responsibility of all political 
measures are vested, by law, in the public servants of the state. 
The commerce and the patronage of the Company are alone ex- 
cepted ; but, on all other matters which avy way concern the public 
interests in India, it is the office and the duty of the King’s Com- 
missioners, at their discretion, to exercise a complete and unqualified 
political control. It is their function to erase, to add, to alter, and, 
in the default of the Directors, to originate those instructions which, 
by law, the public servants in India are bound implicitly to obey. 
If, therefore, the Government of India has been materially amelior- 
ated since 1784,—if there is more purity in the public functionaries, 
and a greater and more systematic desire to conduct the Government 
for the benefit of the governed,—if the demands of the Exchequer 
have been limited, and the chaunels of justice have been purified,— 
Lord Grenville claims the merit for the King’s Government, which 
was the real moving and directing power in the new system. of 
government. ‘The Company, it has been seen, retained their com- 
merce and their patronage. The former he now proposed to leave 
to them entirely, and to take away the patronage altogether. 
“ From the union of merchant and sovereign, in any form, his 
judgment revolts as every where incompatible, in a Cabinet as much 
as inatrading company.” He would not, therefore, give Ministers 
the smallest right to interfere with the commercial concerns of the 
Company. They should manage them entirely as they pleased ; it 
being clearly, however, understood, that ¢heir commercial agents, 
who purchase silk, cotton, &c., in the interior of the country, would 
no longer meet with any partiality or special indulgence from the 
judges and collectors of the Indian Government, which would render 
even-handed justice, and impose equal duties of customs and other 
taxes upon the merchandize of the great Company and upon that 
of all other trading companies. It would be for them to consider 
whether, under these circumstances, they could carry on a profitable 
trade, when relieved from the cares of government ; or how long 
their patriotism would induce them to conduct a losing commerce. 
That they did se before 1813 their advocates proclaimed, and boasted 
of it. 

‘ On the great question of the patronage of India, Lord Grenville 
enters at much length ;: and his observations on this subject are so 
original and important, that they will undoubtedly attract notice 
whenever the subject shall again come before Parliament. 

‘ He avows that he retains unchanged the opinions he held in 
1784, that, if this influence were vested in the Crown, or in any 
political party, it must weigh down the balance of the Government. 
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But he asks, is there no other course? Because we fear to give it 
to a party, must we therefore vest it in an exclusive corporation ? 
“ Has the East India Company itself been always found quite dis- 
connected with the political divisions of the state? or is it absolutely 
certain that in their hands the patronage of India can never be 
abused?” He then proceeds to examine this question ; and, first, 
he distinguishes what is too often confounded, the patronage of 
advancement in rank and office, and the patronage of appointment 
to the Service. 

‘ The selection of those who are to exercise the supreme civil 
and military authorities in India, had been for a long time influenced 
by the King’s Ministers ; and Lord Grenville recommends, as far 
more constitutional, that the responsibility of the nomination should 
attach to them openly. But with respect to the offices of inferior 
trust, including all below the Councils, he observes that the general 
course of nomination, both in the civil and military line, has rested 
where, unquestionably, it ought to rest, with the Governments on 
the spot, under certain limitations of selection fixed by law. And he 
remarks, that those legal securities against abuse would apply with 
equal, perhaps with greater efficacy, to the same Services, adminis- 
tered under the constitutional security of the crown. 

«« The local Governments are best qualified to discriminate the 
characters of those who act immediately under their inspection. 
They are most immediately concerned to reward the merit, to dis- 
countenance the misconduct, of those who are to act under their 
orders. 

« « But undoubtedly a power in itself so considerable, and ad- 
ministered at so great a distance, cannot be, nor is it, left without 
limitation. The law has done much to remove the opportunity, 
and with it the temptation, to abuse. By the Act of 1784, an in- 
variable course of succession by seniority was established, both for 
the civil and the military Service in India. By that of 1793, the 
strict letter of this rule was a little, and but a little, relaxed. Under 
that law, fixed classes and gradations of office have been established 
in India, of rank and value proportioned to the length of service, 
by which alone any servants, even the most meritorious, can be qua- 
lified to hold them. Within these limits, all exercise of patronage 
is restrained, and the effective operation of this principle has been 
considerably extended by a judicious, but perhaps still imperfect, 
separation of the lines of civil service. But by far the most im- 
portant provision, without which no other could be effectual, is 
found in those clauses of the Act of 1784, which corrected the abuse 
of appointing to high stations in India persons new to that Service. 
No office under the Government of our Indian Empire can now be 
conferred except upon its regular servants, sent out in early youth, 
and trained to superior trust by the correct discharge of subordi- 
nate employments. When your Lordships consider, therefore, the 
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jealousy with which the execution of all these regulations is watched 
by a whole body of public servants, whose prospects depend on their 
observance ; and, when you further reflect that the. persons from 
whom the selection must in every case be made, are few in number, 
and that they have all originally been named in the outset of their 
life by various choice, unmixed with politics, and from different 
classes of society, it will no longer surprise you to be assured that 
the political divisions of the state have, under this system, found no 
admission into the exercise of Indian patronage. 

* « But how can it possibly be shown that these wise provisions 
of the law, this salutary course and gradation of public service, de- 
pend upon the East India Company's authority? The King’s Civil 
Service in India, should such be its future appellation, would equally 
subsist under the same regulations, secured in the same prospects, 
animated to the same exertions, protected by the same just inter- 
position of the law, against the noxious influence of political in- 
trigue, and deriving only fresh distinction to themselves, and fresh 
respect among the Powers of India, from the stamp and sanction of 
royal authority.” 

‘ No less distinct is the outline which he traces for the transfer 
of the Indian army to the Crown. 

© « To blend, as has been sometimes recommended, into one in- 
discriminate mass the general army of the Crown and the local 
force of India, would be the inevitable ruin of the Empire. I have 
no doubt of it. The military patronage of the Crown, already so 
great, would then exceed all bounds ; we should lose the inesti- 
mable advantage of local education, knowledge, and habits, so ne- 
cessary for the command of Native troops: and the unjust partiali- 
ties, preferences, and supercessions, to which the distant Service 
would infallibly be exposed, must soon break down its military 
character : must, too, probably renew, I shudder to pronounce it, the 
criminal scenes which we have so lately witnessed, of mutiny and 
public rebellion. 

““Very different is the system on which I am disposed to hope 
that this valuable army might be taken as a distinct force, under the 
King’s immediate protection and command. Preserving to it all its 
local character and local advantages ; securing to it a complete 
parity of rank and promotion with the King’s general army; and 
blending only the staff of both into ene body of General officers, 
qualified by commission, as well as by merit and service, and 
called, by habitual and discriminate appointment, to exercise com- 
mand over British croops in every quarter of the world. These 
details, however, are not for this day’s discussion. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to remark, that the rules of gradation now 
actually existing in that Service, and guaranteed to it by law, must 
be broken down, before it can become, in the hands of the Crown, 
any more than in those of the Company, an object of political pa- 
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tronage. And if these rules are thought insufficient, let them be 
strengthened and enforced. The nature and composition of an 
Indian army, its duties, its rewards, and its prospects, will be found, 
by those who consider the question attentively, to admit and to 
require rules of succession much stricter than are consistent with 
the general principles of military advancement.” 

‘ The patronage of advancement and promotion being thus lodged 
where it now resides, in the local Government, under the sanction 
and restrictions of law, there remains the patronage of appointment, 
the original nomination of writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons— 
a matter in itself of far less magnitude and importance, but which 
has generally been mixed up with the other through confusion of 
ideas or ignorance, and sometimes from an intention to magnify 
the amount of influence to be transferred. But, while Lord Gren- 
ville objects to this patronage being vested in the Ministry, he 
shows how easily it might be so disposed as to provide amply and 
efficiently for the wants of the Service in India. 


*““«Tt remains to speak of the youths by whom these Services 
must be recruited; the writers, as they are called, and the cadets, 
who are to rise successively to the highest functions of civil and 
military trust. ‘They are now named by private patronage; nor 
would I ever consent to vest this influence in the King’s Ministers. 
Not merely because it is itself greatly too large to be so given 
without necessity, but much more because all possible security for 
the due exercise of patronage in India, depends on the disconnection 
of the great body of the public servants there from the domestic 
parties in our state. But is it therefore necessary that these ap- 
pointments should be made by the Kast India Company? Or does 
not the very same principle apply, though doubtless in a less de- 
gree, as an objection against their exercising such a trust? Can it 
be supposed that the control over the conduct of these public ser- 
vants will always be justly exercised by those with whom their ap- 
pointment has originated? In whatever hands the government of 
India shall now be placed, it is just, it is necessary to provide some 
new course of impartial, and what is not less important, of mixed 
selection, for keeping up: your civil and military Service in that 
country. Nor can the task be difficult. Innumerable are the modes 
in which it might be accomplished. ‘The most obvious course would 
be to choose the young men, who are destined for the Civil Service, 
by free competition and public examination, from our great schools 
and universities : to name the cadets, not by the choice of any man, 
but by some fixed course of succession, from the families of officers 
who have fallen in the public service. In this’ manner would the 
patronage of India, instead of contributing to political influence, or 
to private gratification, serve as a reward of merit, as an encourage- 
ment of valour, learning, and religion, and as an honourable dis- 
charge of public gratitude: and the persons destined hereafter to 
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administer the government of millions would be those only who, 
even in their earliest youth, had afforded some promise of superior 
talent, diligence, and virtue. 

©“ On this branch of the subject your Lordships will think that 
I have too long detained you. But it 1s only by such details that 
loose and general assertions can be brought to issue, that imaginary 
fears and groundless prejudices can be dispelled. It must, I think, 
be clear to every one, that the apprehensions entertained on this 
point are of that description—Your Lordships may doubt, on 
other grounds, whether or not to separate the commerce from the 
government of India. This, at least, is certain, that their union 
contributes nothing to the security of the British Constitution.” 


‘ Akin to the question of the appointment of fit persons for the 
Civil Service, is the scarcely less important inquiry how they are to 
be trained for the Service ; and Lord Grenville’s remarks on the esta- 
blishment of a separate college in England, for this purpose, are 
well deserving of attention : 

« «Tf I speak of this plan as I think of it, with strong disappro- 
bation and regret, let it not be inferred that I object to any degree 
of attention which can be given to the earliest instruction and dis- 
cipline of those who are destined for Indian service ;—far from +. 
No man will more rejoice in this than I shall—no man more zeal- 
ously contend for its advantage. But I can never persuade myself 
that it was justifiable to form, for that purpose, a separate establish- 
ment in England. It may be doubted at what age these youths 
may most advantageously be sent to India. But, up to the latest 
moment of their continuance in this country, be that period what it 
may, I see the strongest possible reasons against their being sepa- 
rated in education from the young men of their own age and station 
in life. Instead of forming them beforehand into an exclusive class, 
into something resembling a distinct caste of men, destined to ad- 
minister government in remote provinces, they ought, above all 
other public servants, to receive, so long as they continue in Eng- 
land, an education purely English. Instead of rejecting, we should, 
I think, have embraced with eagerness the advantage which our 
great schools and universities would have afforded to them for this 
purpose: that they might learn there, I trust, with not less facility 
than elsewhere, the elements of whatever sciences you could wish 
them to possess: that, in addition to these, they might find there, 
and there only could they find, that best of all education to a public 
man, which forms the mind to manly exertion and honourable 
feeling,—the education which young men receive from each other 
in the numerous and mixed society of their equals, collected from 
various classes of our community, and destined to various ways of 
life: that they might there be imbued with the deepest tincture of 
English manners and English attachments, of English principles, 
and I am not afraid, in this case, to say also English prejudices ; 
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and that they might carry out with them, from thence to India, 
remembrances and affections, not local only, but personal ; recol- 
lections not merely of the scenes, but of the individuals, endeared to 
them by early habit, mixed with the indelible impression of those 
high sentiments and virtuous principles which, I am happy to think 
it, float in the very atmosphere ef our public places of education, and 
contribute, much more, I think, than is commonly supposed, to all 
on which we most value ourselves in our national character.” 


‘ Having thus explained the outlines of his own plan, he proceeds 
to examine the usual arguments which were brought forward to 
show that there was in India some special cause, some local and 
peculiar necessity, for uniting there the functions of commerce and 
sovereignty, which are every where else so carefully discriminated. 
The commercial and political accounts of the Company had long 
since been blended into one texture, so complicated in its fabric, so 
artificially and intricately interwoven, that the separation seemed 
nearly impracticable. ‘“ A late Committee of the House of Com- 
mons had judged it impossible to unravel them, and had, accord- 
ingly, laid before the House, not an account; but an estimate of 
what had been the Company's profit and loss on their commerce for 
the last twenty years! ‘The first proposition with which Lord 
Grenville grapples is the advantage asserted to be derived to India, 
from a portion of the Revenue being applied to the purchase of the 
Company's investment for the English market. Instead of the 
usual admiration of this process, which is to be found in so many 
pamphlets and speeches, Lord Grenville characterises it as a system 
equally adverse to the prosperity of our own provinces, and to the 
just claims of the British merchant to a free participation m their 
commerce. “ We have been reminded,” says he, “that for the 
very purpose of manufacturing the cloths, of which the investment 
is afterwards to be composed, advances are, in the first instance, 
made to the weavers from the public treasuries of India : and this is 
pointed to as a gratifying proof of the advantages resulting to the 
Indians, from a Government which combines the functions of mer- 
chant and sovereign. I am,’ says his Lordship, “ surprised at 
hearing this practice relied on as beneficial to the country ! 

«It may have become necessary to the maintenance of this in- 
volved and complicated system. I do not deny it. But in that 
case how much must we abate of the confidence which we should 
all so gladly have reposed in the glowing representations of Indian 
prosperity ! What, let me ask you, what is the real condition of an 
empire whose industry is supported only by advances made from its 
revenues? In countries impoverished and exhausted by a long 
course of public calamity, and in those where no commercial capital 
has ever yet grown up, commerce, I am well aware, is sometimes 
carried on solely by the credit and resources of the exporting mer- 
chant ; and in those cases a gradual accession of wealth will, in the 
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ordinary course of trade, accrue to the nation which thus attracts 
the capital of others ; and the very evil itself, such are the beneficent 
dispensations of Providence, will finally remedy the distress in 
which it had originated. But how widely different from this is the 
case where the capital which sets to work the industry of a people is 
furnished only from the taxes which they pay ; where the sovereign, 
himself the exporting merchant, sends out their manufacture with- 
out return; himself the internal trader, purchases it only from 
their own resources ; himself the master manufacturer, maintains 
the artisan at the cost of the labourer ; and, claiming to be himself, 
also, the paramount proprietor of the soil, actually collects in kind 
the raw material in payment of his territorial revenue. By what 
part of such a trade can the country profit? What freedom, what 
security, what competition can exist in commerce so conducted ? 
What health or vigour in the community which thus draws from 
its own veins the only nourishment by which the vital circulation is 
maintained ? We may hope, indeed,—I speak it not in flattery, but 
in the sincere conviction of my heart,—that the spirit which per- 
vades our Indian Service, the liberal and enlightened principles on 
which the public interests are there considered, and the anxious 
solicitude displayed on every occasion for the prosperity of the peo- 
ple whose government we administer, do afford, in the execution of 
this system, every possible alleviation which, from its nature, it is 
capable of receiving. Nor am I unapprised that, under still greater 
discouragements than these, such is the elastic force of human in- 
dustry, when secured in peace and protected by law, the population, 
the products, and the wealth of any country will increase ; and 
most especially of one so highly favoured in soil and climate. But 
the system itself, unless I greatly misconceive it, is fruitful only in 
evil. It exhibits the hand of Government not fostering the im- 
provement of its people, but pressing on their industry in every 
stage, interfering with all their occupations, and meeting them in 
every market with the public purse. It raises and depresses, arbi- 
trarily, the sale of their produce and manufactures, by transactions 
too large for counteraction, too uncertain for private speculation ; 
founded on no just combination of mercantile adventure, but regu- 
lated solely by principles of political convenience, the state of the 
public treasury, and the estimated increase or diminution of the na- 
tional expenditure.” 

‘ The exclusive trade had been often contended for as a necessary 
channel for remitting to England the surplus revenue or tribute. 
Lord Grenville seems reluctant to acknowledge the fitness of such 
a demand, which he observes must still be in some degree detrimen- 
tal to the prosperity of India. 


«© Tt isa drain for which no return is made but in protection and 
good government. Yet, if conducted through the medium of an 
open trade, and limited most scrupulously in the amount by a due 
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consideration of the condition of the country which supplies them, 
I see no reason to believe them inconsistent with its rapid and per- 
manent improvement. This is the ordinary condition of a dependent 
and tributary province. What I object to is that peculiar course of po- 
liey-which not only exacts the tribute but monopolises the commerce, 
compels the payment, and forestalls the resources which should pro- 
vide it. And this too in a country where few and inconsiderable 
offices of civil trust, where no oflice of military trust is as yet in 
the hands of the Natives: where the fortunes realised by all who 
govern, and by almost all who trade, are at no distant period re- 
mnitted also to the metropolis. It is, indeed, this last circumstance 
which is, in my judgment, by far the most alarming in the nature 
of our connection with India. How the pressure which this pro- 
duces can ever be resisted, is a fearful consideration. 

«“ What a powerful motive does it then suggest to us for throw- 
ing open the ports and markets of India to British capital and 
enterprise, for inviting to her harbours the ships and merchants of 
every quarter of the globe, and securing to her, as far as legislation 
can secure it, the fullest benefit of the most unqualified commercial 
freedom ! If evil so extensive and alarming must unavoidably result 
to her from her subjection to a distant sovereignty, let it at least be 
compensated by the unrestricted enjoyment of all her local advan- 
tages. The anxiety which 1 feel (I have already so stated it) is 
not for the transfer but for the extension of Indian commerce ; not, 
as some have expressed it, to give to Englishmen the benefit of 
that trade which foreigners now enjoy, but to give to India the be- 
nefit both of British and of foreign trade. To administer those vast 
possessions on any principles of colonial monopoly would be im- 
practicable, if it were just ; would be unjust, if it were practicable. 
In a British House of Lords I trust we are not deliberating on the 
means of ruling sixty millions of men in sole subserviency to our own 
advantage ; nor, if this were our object, should I consider the es- 
tablishment of such a system as in any manner calculated to pro- 
mote it. But it is as much the moral duty of a British statesman 
to consult the prosperity of that, as of every other portion of our 
empire. Subjects of the same sovereign, members of the same 
community, we submit ourselves with equal obedience to the same 
Legislature, and we are entitled to receive from it the same protec- 
tion : varied indeed in form, and adapting itself in its regulations to 
the difference of local situation and moral character ; but directed 
always with an impartial hand to the same common object, that of 
promoting the strength and greatness of the whole, by carrying to 
the utmost practicable height the prosperity of every part. 


«« For the encouragement of such hopes no moment was ever yet 
more favourable. ‘The barrier of prejudice is shaken ; the spirit of 
monopoly is rapidly giving way to juster principles of commercial 
legislation ; and the change of public opinion in this country is 
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seconded by the great revolutions of the world. Why should we 
then delay to grant to the British merchant all for which he 
now contends; all that the exclusive charter of the East India 
Company has hitherto closed against him; all and more than all 
that these resolutions propose to open to the people of this empire ? 
A free trade with India, a free trade with China ; with the eastern 
islands, the latest acquisition of British valour ; and through them 
with the rich kingdoms of South America ; a country hitherto, in- 
deed, barred against us as much by the monopolies of its parent 
Government as by our own, but now at last by the course of events 
no longer within the control of man, opened, in every case, I trust, 
infallibly opened, to the commerce of the world. 


«« What a scene does this present to our imagination! We are 
told that when the Spanish discoverers first overcame, with labour 
and peril almost unspeakable, the mighty range of mountains which 
divides the Western from the Atlantic shores of South America, 
they stood fixed in silent admiration, gazing on the vast expanse of 
the Southern Ocean, which lay stretched before them in boundless 
prospect. They adored, even those hardened and sanguinary adven- 
turers, the gracious providence of Heaven, which, after the lapse of 
so many centuries, had opened to mankind so wonderful a field of 
untried and unimagined enterprise. They anticipated, in prophetic 
enthusiasm, the glory of their native country, the future extent of its 
sovereignty and power, and the noble prize presented to its ambition. 
But theirs was the glory of conquest, the ambition of war, the prize 
of unjust dominion. As vast as theirs, but infinitely more honour- 
able, for higher both in purposes and in recompense, are the hopes 
with which the same prospect now elevates our hearts. Over coun- 
tries yet unknown to science, and in tracts which British navigation 
has scarcely yet explored, we hope to carry the tranquil arts, the 
social enjoyments, the friendly and benevolent intercourse of com- 
merce. By the link of mutual interest, by the bond of reciprocal 
good-will, we hope to connect together the remotest regions of the 
earth ; humble and weak, but not rejected instruments of that great 
purpose of our Creator, by which he has laid, ,in the reciprocal ne- 
cessities both of individuals and of nations, the firmest ground-work 
of all human society. Let this be our glory, and what conqueror 
will not have reason to envy it ?'” 

‘ After this eloquent peroration, Lord Grenville hastens rapidly to 
the close of his speech. ‘There are, however, one or two other 
points (he observes) so important, that he must detain the House 
a little longer by some brief remarks upon them. One of them is 
the question of extending the Permanent Settlement ; and it is in- 
teresting to read the sentiments on this great question of a veteran 
statesman, who had taken a share in the discussions which 
ended in Parliament's enjoining this measure upon the Indian 
Government.’ 


“«The most considerable among the benefits which my noble 
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friend enumerated, as having been conferred by the British 
Government on the Natives of India, was that arrangement 
which is technically called the Permanent Settlement. Your Lord- 
ships are well aware that this consisted in fixing the amount of 
territorial revenue, to be annually collected from the landholders of 
our provinces, instead of leaving it to be varied from year to year 
at the discretion of Government, on the reports of its officers, and 
according to the supposed ability of the person assessed. This 
certainty of taxation, which would be so important in every country, 
was of the utmost possible value in provinces where so much the 
largest part of the public revenue is raised from the proprietors of 
the soil: bearing a proportion of its produce, which has been differ- 
ently estimated by persons the best informed, but which, even by 
the lowest calculation, is of frightful amount. The measure was 
first adopted in the Bengal provinces, and it has since been extended 
to some other parts of our possessions in India. ‘To enlarge upon 
its advantages before a British audience, would seem superfluous. 
Until very lately, I thought they had been generally admitted ; but 
the late report of a Committee of the House of Commons has filled 
me with anxiety on this subject. That report treats of the ques- 
tion of applying the same beneficial principle to the more recent 
acquisitions by which our territory in India has been so largely ex- 
tended; and no man, I fear, can read what is there said without 
perceiving its tendency, if not to discredit the original measure, at 
least to discountenance its proposed extension. My noble friend who 
opened this discussion, agreeing with me in principle, but not fully 
partaking of my alarm, has nevertheless himself described the ex- 
pressions of this paper as ambiguous. Be it so. I will only then 
remark that in former times, the reports of Parliament were not 
expressed with ambiguity, when they enforced the duties of protection 
and justice towards our Native subjects. 1 would, if it were possible, 
most willingly persuade myself, that not the language of this report 
alone, but also the language of the public despatches which it 
quotes, is really ambiguous. To my understanding they too plainly 
speak their purpose. But most sincerely shall I rejoice in the 
assurance that my apprehensions are ill-founded. If they are so, it 
is of easy proof. No one can then objeet to the proposal which I 
shall hereafter submit to your Lordships ; a proposal to obtain from 
Parliament, in the Jaw which we are now to pass, the same inter- 
position, couched in the same terms, and directed to the same ob- 
ject which in the Act of 1784 has proved so eminently beneficial. 
To remind us that so important a measure as this cannot be duly 
executed but after some previous deliberation and inquiry, and on 
such information as is really necessary to enable our Indian Govern- 
ment to do justice to those for whose benefit it is intended, is only 
to say of this what is equally true of every other momentous and 
extensive arrangement. I wish it to be so proceeded in. But it is 
now, I think, between seven and eight years since peace was re- 
stored to India. A considerably longer term has elapsed since the 
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acquisition of some of the provinces in question. The settlement 
itself, whenever it shall be made, will probably be established in the 
first instance, as was done by Lord Cornwallis, in Bengal, for ten 
years only, to be then made permanent after an experience of its 
effects. And if it be not yet time to begin upon such a work, when 
is it to be concluded ? ‘To obtain theoretic perfection in these ar- 
rangements, is manifestly impossible. It was the opinion of Lord 
Cornwallis, a sentiment I think not less wise than humane, that 
less evil was to be feared from the partial errors of such a measure 
than from its delay. And such, | am persuaded, is the experience 
of the fact. 

‘« But my present object is only to declare the principle, such 
as it was declared in 1784; to place, by our new law, the future 
Government of India, be it what it may, under the same injunction 
which was imposed by the former Act on the King’s Commissioners : 
and to apply to the ceded and conquered provinces the same bene- 
volent interposition which Parliament before applied to the provinces 
then under our dominion. Above all, it is my wish, by this solemn 
and authoritative declaration, renewed after the experience of so 
many years, to prove to our Native suljects the permanency of our 
principles of right, and to impress them with the unalterable con- 
viction, that a British Legislature estimates the security of their 
property far above the possible increase of its own revenue.” 

‘ The length to which he had extended his remarks upon the gene- 
ral principles which should be adopted in the government of India, 
left him no time (he observes) to enlarge upon many details of great 
moment. He therefore declines entering “ upon the defects of the 
judicial system of these provinces, or into the present state of their 
internal legislation and police, providing (as it too plainly ap- 
peared from the reports upon the table) in no adequate manner for 
the personal protection and security of the people. Neither (he 
proceeds) will I discuss the question of taxation. ‘Though I trust in 
the ultimate conclusion of our measure, it cannot happen that this 
power should, in any part of the British Empire, be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Government, to be exercised without the 
authority, without even the knowledge of Parliament, and to extend 
over the whole property and dealings, both of your Native subjects, 
and even of British merchants resorting to that country.” 

The last is a remarkable passage, when compared with the late 
discussions at the bar, regarding the true meaning and intent of the 
98th and 99th clauses of the Act of Parliament which was passed 
after all these debates. Lord Grenville declares his most explicit 
objection to any vague powers of taxation in India being left to the 
discretion of the Executive Government, “ to be exercised without 
the authority, without even the knowledge, of Parliament.’ And, 
as the famous 98th and 99th sections, authorising the imposition 
of customis and other taxes, passed without any opposition or re- 
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mark from his Lordship, we must fairly conclude that he did not 
construe those enactments in the wide sense which has since 
been given to them. He was unconscious, as the other parties 
most concerned appeared to have long continued, what a numerous 
brood of taxes they carried in their womb, to come forth after the 
long gestation of fourteen years. 





STANZAS SENT WITH A WreaATH OF VIOLETS. 


Tue Rose in its flush of crimson pride, 
For the lovely and gay, 
And the Lily white, let the youthful bride 
On her brow display ; 
A Myrtle sprig for the tried and the true, 
Is offering meet ; 
And freshest, greenest Laurels strew 
At the conqueror’s feet. 
But, oh! for the heart that is breaking fast, 
With its vision of bliss for ever past, 
Bring, ere life’s sun is in darkness set, 
The crush’d and the wither'd Violet ! 
They have brought me pale flowers, whose purple light 
. Is faded and gone ! 
O! they look like the records of days that were bright, 
Now shadow’d and flown ! 
Yet fragrance still haunts and hallows the leaves, 
Like the odorous spell 
Of mystic enchantment kind Memory weaves, 
From joys we loved well ! 
The essence they caught from Spring's early breath, 
Like Love that is constant, they yield but in death ; 
Oh! then, ere life’s sun is in darkness set, 
Bring, bring me the sweet faithful Violet ! 
I would not a glittering jewel should be 
The gift which last, 
From the hand and the heart of the loving, to thee, 
The lov'd one, pass’d ! 
No—India’s rich gems are a pompous dower, 
And to pride belong ; 
Love breathes remembrance in lowly flower, 
Or plaintive song— 
‘Take thou, then, my gift, and whenever thine eye 
Meets the Violet's, bestow on thy fond girla sigh, 
O! then, though life's sun be in darkness set, 
I shall still live to thee in the Violet! 

















Srrikinc IncipENT IN THE Lire oF A MipsHIPMAN. 


I wave read some theories, or rather hypotheses, of apparitions, 
in which the authors attempt to account for the appearance of those 
unsubstantial shadows, resembling the forms of living men, by cir- 
cumstances connected with the physical laws of matter. But L am 
rather inclined to hold, with another class of inquirers, that the 
origin of such marvels must be looked for in the mind of the seers ; 
although I do not go the length of their scepticism, and deny the 
actual existence of the ghostly show, as a real and visible spectacle, 
before the eyes. 


All objects of sight are, at best, but the external forms of things 
painted on the retiva of the eye: it is not the things themselves 
that are seen, or touched, as it were, by the mind; and who that is 
familiar with the study of himself, will deny that these objects, when 
absent, are sometimes displayed before him with the same fidelity 
of likeness, and even the same minuteness of detail? It is thus 
that the lover carries abroad with him the portrait of his mistress, 
without the assistance of the limner, and leaves at home with her a 
token and remembrance of himself: it is thus, that, when the lamp 
has been extinguished, we still see the forms of the several objects 
around us, whether of persons or of things, and grope our way to 
the door, amidst pictures of substantial realities, and no less sub- 
stantial pictures of spectral illusions. ‘The mind, therefore, has an 
art of sorcery, which can bring before our eyes the apparitions of 
the absent and the dead, or, in other words, renew the faded colours 
of the portrait, and drop again, before our vision, the scene which 
is lost in distance or darkness. These apparitions do not, however, 
come of themselves ; they are brought up by certain circumstances 
or associations, whether noticed by the individual or not ; and, like 
living beings, their appearance and actions are modified by those 
circumstances which have thus ‘ disquieted them to bring them up.’ 
Be it observed, also, that the other senses are in exactly the same 
situation, and vested with the same powers, as the sight; and that, 
for this reason, the appearance of the distant or the dead, the sound 
of their voices, and the touch of their hands, may act together as a 
warning, or a reproach, or an encouragement, according as cireum- 
stances command. These observations will derive illustration at 
least, if not entire confirmation, from the following narrative, which 
is deemed to be authentic in the neighbourhood in which the scene 
is laid ; and the application of which the judicious reader will, no 
doubt, be able to make for himself : 

About the middle of the last war, the Polly, tender, commanded 
by Lieutenant Watts, came swooping up one evening to the small 
town of Auchinbreck, in Scotland, and, resolving to pounce, with- 
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out warning, upon her prey, as soon as she had anchored in the 
roads, sent ashore the press-gang to pick up as many of the stout 
boat-builder lads as they could catch. The towns-people, however, 
were not so unprepared as the Captain of the tender imagined ; 
some of those, indeed, who were fit for sea, ran up into the hills, 
but by far the greater number collected about the corner of a build- 


ing-shed as you go on to the main street, and, when the signal of 


hostility was given, by the capture of a man by the press-gang, they 
rushed down upon them in a body, every one with his axe on his 
shoulder, like a troop of Indians with their tomahawks. It had now 
become so dark that the sailors’ had much to do to keep their foot- 
ing upon the loose stones of the beach, which was just at this time 
rendered a still more troublesome passage by the scattered materials 
of a pier, then beginning to be built ; and, besides, their number 
was so small compared to that of the towns-people, that, after a few 
strokes of the cutlas, and as many oaths as would have got a line- 
of-battle ship into action and out again, they were fain to retreat to 
their boat, pursued by the boat-builders, young and old, like furies. A 
midshipman, sitting in the stern, whose name was William Morri- 
son, a fine lad of fifteen, observed the fate of the action with feelings 
in which local and professional spirit struggled for the mastery. 
One moment he would rub his bands with glee, and the next un- 
sheath his dagger in anger, as he saw the axe of a fellow-towns- 
man descend on the half-guarded head of a brother sailor ; but, when 
the combatants came within oar’s-length of the boat, and the retreat 
began to resemble a flight, the esprit de corps got the upper hand 
in the Auchinbreckian midshipman’s feelings, and, unsheathing his 
dagger, he jumped nimbly ashore and joined in the fray. At last, 
the sailors got fairly into their boat without a single man being 
either missing or killed, although the list of the wounded included 
the whole party ; and the landsmen, apparently pretty much in the 
same circumstances, although unable, from their number and the 
darkness, to reckon as instantaneously the amount of the loss or 
damage, after giving three cheers of triumph, retired in good order. 

William Morrison, after discharging his duty so manfully, was 
permitted to go on shore the same evening, to visit his friends ; 
and, indeed, the Captain could not have known before that he be- 
longed to the place, as he surely would not have confided to the 
lad so unpopular a task as that of kidnapping his own relations and 
acquaintances. He was landed at the point of Scarlough, to pre- 
vent the necessity of going through the streets, which might have 
been dangerous in the excited state of the people’s minds ; and, 
stretching across the fields, and along the side of the hill, he steered 
steadily on in the direction of his paternal home, which was about 
a mile and a half from the Point, but only one mile from the town. 
The moon had now risen, but was only visible in short glimpses 
through the clouds that were hurrying across the sky ; and the tall, 
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strange shadows, of the willows and yews that skirted the church- 
yard, appearing and disappearing as he passed, probably by recall- 
ing the associations of his earlier years, made William shrink, and 
almost tremble. His own shadow, however, was a more pleasing: 
thing to look at. The dress, which, grown familiar by usage, he 
would not have noticed elsewhere, was here brilliantly contrasted in 
his recollection with the more clownish and common garb @ his 
boyhood—for he already reckoned himself a man ; and the dagger, 
projecting smartly from his belted side, gave, in bis opinion, a 
finish quite melodramatic to his air. He drew out the tiny blade 
from its sheath, and its sparkle in the moonlight seemed to be re- 
flected in his eyes as he gazed on it from hilt to point; but the 
expression of those eyes was changed as they discovered that its 
polish in one place was dimmed by blood. This could easily be 
accounted for by the affray on the beach,—and at any other time 
and place it would have been thought nothing of ;—but at this mo- 
ment, and on this spot, he was as much startled by the sight, as if 
his conscience had accused him of a deliberate murder. ‘The im- 
pressions his mind had received while passing the church-yard, now 
returned upon him with added gloom ; a kind of misgiving came 
over him ; and a thousand boding thoughts haunted him like spirits, 
and hanging, as it were, on his heart, dragged it down farther and 
farther at every step. He bitterly regretted that he had not re- 
mained in the boat, as he had at first resolved, a neutral spectator 
of the strife. How did he know that his hand had not been raised 
against the life of his own brother? As far as he could see or 
learn, indeed, no fatal accident had occurred ; but there have been 
instances of people walking cheerily off the field of battle, and dying 
of their wounds after all. And yet it was not likely—it was hardly 
possible—that John could have been in the affray, his indentures 
protecting him from the impress. ‘These cogitations were speedily 
followed by others of as gloomy a character ; for the thoughts breed 
faster than we can perceive them, and each multiplies after his kind. 
It was a year since he had heard from his friends, and five years 
since he had seen them. Who could tell what changes had taken 
place in that time ? Who could tell whether poor John had even lived 
to be killed by the press-gang? His father, his mother, and his 
sisters,—were they dead, were they living, were they sick, or in 
health? His sister had been always a delicate girl, one of those 
gentle and fragile flowers of mortality that are sure not to live till 
the summer ; perhaps consumption, with the deceitful beauty of his 
smile, had already led his fair partner down the short dance of life. 


Tormenting himself with such speculations, he arrived at his fa- 
ther’s house. Here he was surprised, bewildered, almost shocked, 
to observe a new and handsome farm-house in place of the uld one. 
On looking farther on, however, he did detect the ancient habitation 
of his family, in its original site ; but it seemed, from the distance 
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where he stood, to be falling into ruins. His whole race must 
either be dead or banished, and a new tribe of successors settled in 
their place; or else uncle William must be deceased, and have left his 
father money enough to build a new house. He walked up to the 
door, where he stood trembling for some minutes, without courage 
to put his hand to the latch, and at last went round to the window, 
and, with a desperate effort, looked in. How his heart bounded ! 
His father was there, still a stout, healthy man of middle life, his 
hair hardly beginning to be grizzled, by the meddling finger of the 
old painter Time ; and his mother, as handsome as ever, and her 
face relieved by the smile either of habitual happiness, or of some 
momentary cause of joyful excitation, from the Madonna cast 
which had distinguished it in less prosperous days ; and his sister, 
with only enough left of her former delicacy of complexion to 
chasten the luxuriant freshness of health on the ripe cheeks of nine- 
teen. John, indeed, was not there ; but a vacant chair stood by 
the table ready to receive him, and another—a second chair, beside 
it, only nearer the fire—for whom ?—for himself? His heart told 
him that it was. Some one must have brought the tidings of 
his arrival ; the family circle were at this moment waiting to receive 
him ; he could see his old letters lying ou the table before them, 
and recognised the identical red splash he had dropped, as if acci- 
dentally, on the corner of one—the dispatch he had written after his 
first action—although he had taken the trouble to go to the cock- 
pit to procure, for the occasion, this valorous token of danger and 
glory. But John—it was so late for him to be from home !—and, 
as a new idea passed across his mind, he turned his eyes upon the old 
house, which was distant about a hundred yards. It was probable, he 
thought, nay, more than probable, that his father, when circumstances 
enabled him to build a new house for himself, had given the old 
one to his eldest son; and John, doubtless, was established there as 
the master of the family, and perhaps at this moment was waiting 
anxiously for a message to require his presence on the joyful oeca- 
sion of his brother's arrival. He did not calculate very curiously 
time or ages, for his brother was only his senior by two years ; he 
felt tha¥ he was himself a man long ago, and thought that John 
by this time must be almost an old man. 

While these reflections were passing through his miad, he ob- 
served a light in the window of the old house; but he could not 
well tell whether it was merely the reflection of a moonbeam on 
the glass, or a candle in the interior. He walked forward out of 
curiosity ; but the scene, as he approached the building, was so 
gloomy, and the air so chill, that he wished to turn back : however, 
he walked on till he reached the door, and there, sure enough, his 
brother was waiting on the threshold to receive him. They shook 
hands in silence, for William's heart was too full to speak, and he 


followed John into the house; and an ill-cared for house it was. 
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He stumbled among heaps of rubbish in the dark passage ; and, as 
he groped along the wall, his hand brought down patches of old 
lime, and was caught in spiders’ webs almost as strong as if the 
spinner had meant to go a-fowling. When they got into the par- 
lour, he saw that the building was indeed a ruin; there was not a 
whole pane of glass in the window, nor a plank of wood in the 
damp floor ; and the fire-place, without fire, or grate to hold it, 
looked like the entrance to a burying-vault. John, however, 
walked quietly in, and sat down on a heap of rubbish by the ingle- 
side ; and William, following his example, sat down over-against 
him. His heart now began to quake, and he was afraid, without 
knowing what he had to fear. He ram over in his mind the trans- 
actions of the evening—his walk, his reflections, his anxieties— 
embracing the whole, as if in one rapid and yet detailed glance of 
the soul, and then turned his eyes upon his brother both in fear and 
curiosity. What fearful secret could John have to communicate in 
a place like this? Could he not have spoken as well in the open 
air, where it was so much warmer, and in the blessed light of the 
moon? No one was dead, or likely to die, that he cared for; his 
dearest and almost only friends were at this moment talking and 
laughing round their social table, and near a bright fire, expecting 
his arrival, and John and he were—here! At length, repressing 
by a strong effort the undefined and undefinable feelings that were 
crowding upon him, he broke the silence, which was now beginning 
to seem strange and embarrassing. 

‘ And how have you been, John ?’ said he, in the usual form of 
friendly inquiries ; ‘and how have you got on in the world since 
we parted ?’ 

‘ I have been well,’ replied John ; ‘ and I have got on as well as 
mortal man could desire.’ 

* Yet you cannot be happy ; you must have something to say— 
something I am almost afraid to hear. Out with it, in God’s name ! 
and let us go home.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said John, ‘I have something to say ; but it will not take 
long to hear, and then we shall both go home. I was apprenticed 
to the boat-building four years ago.’ 

‘ I know it,’ replied William ; ‘ you wrote me about it yourself, 
John.’ 

‘ I was made foreman before my time was out.’ 

‘I know that, too,’ said William ; ‘ Fanny gave me the whole 
particulars in a letter I received at Smyrna ;—surely that cannot be 
all.’ 

‘ I have more to tell,’ said William, solemnly : ‘ my apprentice- 
ship is out.’ 

‘ What, in four years!—you are mad, John! What do you 


mean ?’ 
2L2 
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‘ The indenture was cancelled this evening.’ 

‘ How ?’ cried William, with a gasp, and beginning to tremble 
all over, without knowing why. 

« I was wounded on the beach,’ said John, rising up, and walking 
backwards towards the window; while the moon, entering into a 
dense cloud, had scarcely sufficient power to exhibit the outlines of 
his figure. ‘It was by the point of a dagger,’ continued he, his 
voice sounding distant and indistinct, ‘ and I died of the wound ! 


William was alone in the apartment, and he felt the hair rising 
upon his head, and cold drops of sweat trickling down his brow. 
His ghastly and bewildered look was hardly noticed by his parents 
and sister during the first moments of salutation ; and, when it was, 
the excuse was illness and fatigue. He could neither eat nor drink, 
(it seemed as if he had lost altogether the faculty of swallowing,) but 
sat silent and stupified, turning his head ever and anon to the door, 
till it struck one o'clock. About this time a knocking was heard, 
and the sister, jumping up, cried it was John come home, and ran 
to open the door. But it was not John; it was the minister of the 
parish ; and he had scarcely time to break the blow to the parents 
with the shield of religion, when the dead body of their eldest son 
was brought into the house. 





STANZAS. 


Tuere is darkness on the mountain, 
There is darkness on the deep ; 
Shadow veils the sparkling fountain, 
Tho’ its murmurs do not sleep. 


Darkness rests upon the valley, 
Like a robe across it thrown ; 

Whence the gushing brooklets sally, 
Is reveal’d but by their tone. 


But amidst this depth of sable, 
Brooding sullen o’er the ground, 

Will not heavenly thought be able 
Still to glance its eye around ? 


Light is still above her beaming, 
Though its source be dim and far, 

Light is still o’er ether gleaming 
From each lone and distant star. 


Emblems of the hopes of heaven, 
When the hopes of earth are fled, 

For one beam ten thousand given, 
Myriad glories for a shade ! 


S. E. H. ° 
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Persecution or Two Encuisu Orricers ror Dovstine Tue 
INFALLIBILITY OF THE Pope. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. \ 


Sir,—To you as the conductor of a work which has already 
rendered the most essential services to the public, by placing on 
permanent record, authentic documents and important facts, illus- 
trative of the affairs of British India, I beg to present the accom- 
panying Memorial, lately addressed by me to the Court of Directors 
of the East India House Company. Though the matter originated 
in a private difference between individuals, its bearing in relation 
to public measures and general principles, will, I think, entitle it to 
a place in your journal. 


I know not what attention the plain unvarnished statement of a 
seaman not accustomed to composition, may meet with from the 
high authorities to which it is addressed. But from you and from 
the British public, who are not accustomed to prostrate the under- 
standing before the arbitrary pretensions of either Popes or Poten- 
tates, I expect at least to obtain a fair hearing. You will be asto- 
nished to learn that two English gentlemen, passengers, on board 
an English ship, belonging to the Honourable the East India Com- 
pany, (the Vansittart, Captain Dalrymple,) have been persecuted 
for questioning the infallibility of the Pope! That for this novel 
crime in the English code, they were prohibited from sitting at 
the table (for which they paid) with the rest of the passengers, 
who were supposed to be untainted with this sort of anti-popish 
heresy! and that this was done by a commander so overflow- 
ing with sanctity and zeal for the service of the English Church, 
that he expelled one of its clergymen from the pulpit, that he 
might himself take his place and read prayers in his stead ! 

One who knows so well as yourself the state of the Calcutta 
press, will expect that the above or any other act of oppression 
over the body or mind, would there find strenuous defenders. It 
did so in the journal of a Reverend gentleman, whose works and 
malicious propensities have long ministered to the worst pur- 
poses of power, and who, if he does not belong to the Church 
of Rome, has at least all the cunning of the Jesuit united with 
the avarice of the Churchman,—a man who, if he does not believe 
in the infallibility of the Pope, has been the flatterer and worship- 
per of every successive ruler of India, so. long as they had the 
loaves and fishes to bestow. 
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But I shall not waste your time with any further notice of him. 
I rather proceed to the general reflections which the case suggests, 
as it is in the nature of things that there should be parasites and 
sycophants in all ages, so they must be expected to be of more than 
ordinary growth in a soil so rank as Bengal. I myself know one, who, 
though a Clergyman, obtained a lay appointment in India, through 
flattery and subserviency to the views of a party,—who lost no op- 
portunity of inditing the grossest adulation to every man in power, 
—who quarrelled, desperately quarrelled, with many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of society, for withholding from him even one 
occasion of prostituting his talent for flattery —who, having lauded a 
Governor and his policy to the skies while present, maligned and 
depreciated both when his back was turned, and lauded still more 
loudly the diametrically opposite policy of his successor. Favours 
and pensions were showered down on this man, though the public 
voice execrated him as a public pest, a nuisance, and a firebrand. 
Honest men who opposed him were ruined, while he continued 
to flourish like a green bay tree. His gown sheltered him from 
the chastisement of gentlemen; his sycophancy secured him the 
support of the local aristocracy ; and his jesuitical cunning saved 
him from the arm of justice and the laws. He was a master of the art 
of booing to his superiors ; but he wielded his pen like the stiletto, 
against all who opposed him. I leave it to the Indian press to 
say, whether I have overcharged the picture. 


L.now take my leave of the Pope, the Priest, and the Commander 
of the Vansittart, a holy alliance, whose character and principles are 
worthy of each other, but whose united malice shall in future pass 
by me, like the idle wind which I regard not—their tongues are no 
scandal. 


If, to do them fuller justice, it be necessary for me to take the field 
again, I may, in the first place, trace the wily Jesuit with his coat 
of darkness through all his serpentine and loathsome wanderings, 
in such a manner as to make him sensible that he at present owes 
much to my mercy and forbearance—verbum sat. In the second,— 
but no—what can I have further to do with the Ursa Major* of 
the Vansittart ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Toomas M‘Donne.v. 


Bryanstone-street, Portman-square, 
August 28, 1828. 





* The lady passengers of the Vansittart named him the Great 
Bear, on account of his very many amiable qualities. 
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MEMORIAL. 
To the Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Company. ® 


Honovrasxe Sirs,—I owe it to my own character, and to public 
justice, to bring to your notice the extraordinary and unwarrantable 
conduct of two individuals holding appointments under you; Cap- 
tain Clarence Dalrymple, Commander of the Honourable Company's 
ship Vansittart ; and the Rev. Dr. James Bryce, Presbyterian Cler- 
gyman, on the Bengal Establishment. . 

In February, 1827, I sailed as a passenger on board the Vansit- 
tart, Captain Dalrymple, for Bengal. Having been previously many 
years at sea, during which, not only in vessels sailing to and fro 
from India, but in his Majesty's navy, I have ofien stood in the capa- 
city of commander, as well as of one subject to command, I was no 
stranger to what was due to a gentleman standing in either of those 
respective relations. 


osnacatiiad 


Before I offer a remark on the conduct of Captain Dalrymple to 
myself, it is necessary to give a general idea of his character as a 
naval officer, as displayed in his supercilious, vexatiously meddling, 
and offensive conduct to others. ‘To none was it more marked than 
towards a gentleman, whose station in life, whose meekness of cha- 
racter, and sacred calling, ought to have sheltered him from the rude 
assaults of vulgar arrogance and pride. ‘lo pass over the innume- 
rable modes of petty irritation and annoyance, which a commander, 
devoid of feeling, may practise over those subject to his authority, F 
shut up in a ship where arbitrary power may unfortunately be exer- 
cised for a long time with impunity, and which, though too minute 
to be detailed, were sufficient to render this amiable man, his lady, 
and family miserasLe during the greater part of the voyage,—I 
shall only notice one instance of his conduct to the gentleman in 
| question, namely, the Rev. Mr. Mytton, who was going out as a 
; clergyman on the Bengal Establishment. 

, On Sunday, the 18th of March, 1827, at half-past ten o’clock in 
; the morning, when the passengers, troops, and ship’s company had 
. assembled on the quarter-deck for the purpose of hearing divine ser- 1 
f vice, the Rev. Mr, Mytton took his place at the capstern, as usual, 

to be in readiness to officiate, Captain Dalrymple having previously 
requested him, as a favour, to do so while on board. When all was t 
prepared, Captain Dalrymple advanced forward from his cabin, 
walked to the capstern, (the temporary pulpit,) and in the most 
pointed manner extruded the Reverend Gentleman from his sacred 
functions, in presence of all the passengers, soldiers, and ship's 
company assembled. 

t Another striking instance of Captain Dalrymple’s wanton disregard 
to the feelings of others occurred only a few davs afterwards. On the 
25th of March, we fell in with a French frigate, bearing the flag of 
a rear-admiral, which, on our near approach, very politely hove to, 
when a boat was lowered down from the Vansittart, with the view of 
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transmitting by this favourable opportunity the letters for Europe. 

In the mean time, the captain ordered his band to strike up ‘ Rule, 

Britannia !’ This national tune being finished, the master of the band 
struck up a waltz; but Captain Dalrymple desired him to cease, 
and play ‘ Hearts of Oak !" by way, it would appear, of intimating 
to the French Admiral, and the officers of the frigate, the vast infe- 
riority of their national navy even to the trading vessels of the East 
India Company. The French Admiral, apparently astonished at 
finding his civility met with notes expressive of triumph and bravado 
over his country, appreciated the compliment as it merited, made a 
slight excuse, and politely declined taking charge of the bag of let- 
ters sent in the boat for conveyance to England, by making sail and 
holding on his course, without deigning to take any further notice 

of the Captain of the Vansittart. Captain Dalrymple’s officers can 
corroborate this fact. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark how much such gratuitous 
displays of insolence were calculated to engender acrimony between 
the two nations while it is their mutual interest to be in a state of 
harmony, as well as to lower the author of them in the estimation of 
every person on board. 

As there existed such a propensity to outrage the feelings of 
others, with comparatively so few objects to exercise it upon, it was 
to be expected that it would break out in fresh acts of insult or op- 
pression upon his passengers. For where the will to dominate 
exists, a pretence can always be found, or feigned, for its exercise. 


It happened one evening about 9 o'clock, that I was engaged in a 
general conversation at the cuddy-table with several of my fellow- 
passengers, among whom was Dr. Woodburn, a gentleman of high 
respectability, who has long held a medical appointment in your 
service, on the Bengal Establishment. ‘The subject was the charac- 
ter of the different Popes, as Pius, Ganganelli, Innocent, Leo, &c. 
&e., the absurdity of their pretensions to infallibility, and generally 
the odiousness of any such exercise of arbitrary power by any indi- 
vidual, particularly if used in a wanton and oppressive manner. 
Captain Dalrymple, happening to join the company where this con- 
versation was,going on, whether haunted by a troubled conscience, 
or recollecting his late ostentatious usurpation of the clerical func- 
tions—or deeming himself the chief priest as well as the chief magis- 
trate—or seeking a fresh pretence to display his dignity, fancied, or 
professed to believe, that the remarks ou the Pope's arbitrary power 
reflected on his own exercise of his authority, and sent a message to 
Dr. Woodburn and myself the morning following, requiring us to 
say whether such conversation applied to him ! 

We were at a loss to comprehend the object of so extraordinary 
a message, It appeared as if, because we presumed to question 
the infallibility of the Pope, we were now to be subjected to a sort 
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of inquisition into the thoughts of our hearts. Though the conduct 
of Captain Dalrymple might justly be considered to bring, him 
within the scope of our observations on the insolent exercise of ar- 
bitrary power ; yet, so long as we did not say so, which he admits we 
did not, we considered ourselves to have a right to think as we 
pleased. We knew of no power but the Inquisition, which inter- 
feres with men’s thoughts, and to that as Englishmen we could not 
submit. Though his own conscience might tell him that he de- 
served such remarks, he could have no right to prohibit every 
topic of conversation that might have a real or imaginary analogy 
to his own case, or to take his passengers daily to task on the sub- 
ject. That Captain Dalrymple may have every possible advan- 
tage, I here submit his own statement of the case, (incorrect as it is 
in many particulars,) being a copy of the minute said to be inserted 
in the Company's log-book, of which he furnished me with a copy 
in the following words. 


Minute of Captain Dalrymple. 
‘Honourable Company’s Ship, Vansittart, May 10, 1827. 

‘ At 9 p.m. I went into the cuddy, and took my usual place at the 
table. A conversation was immediately commenced* between 
Captain M‘Donnell and Mr. Woodburry which, in the opinion of 
several present, contained very pointed allusions to me, and, with- 
out directly using my name, went on to express that I exercised the 
authority in my hands in a vindictive, oppressive, and undue man- 
ner. Under the belief that my opinion of this conversation might be 
singular, I said nothing at the time, but immediately after asked 
some of the gentlemen present, whether their opinions coincided 
with mine, and finding they did, I requested Major Dun to wait on 
Captain M‘Donnell in my name, to state to him, that, it being the 
general opiniont that the conversation above-named contained a 
personal attack on me, I called upon him to say whether it was in- 
tended or not. He refused to say whether it was intended or not ; 
said neither I, or any other man, had a right to extract his thoughts 
from him, and refused any other explanation. A simular applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Woodburn in my name, to which a similar 
refusal of explanation was maintained. Upon mature deliberation, t 
and after having offered to receive an explanation, which was re- 
fused by both gentlemen, I determined to exclude them both from the 
cuddy-table, as the only means left by which [ could guard myself 
from being subjected to attacks of a simular nature.’ 

* The conversation had commenced fifteen or twenty minutes pre- 
viously to Captain Dalrymple taking his seat. 

+ This is untrue, as the purser and others of the many who were pre- 
sent have declared that they could not say that the conversation affected 
the Captain. 

{ Not more than ten minutes.—T. M‘D. 
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On this statement I must first remark, that it is vague, erroneous, 
and contradictory. 

1. It is admitted, that the conversation was so entirely general, 
that the supposition of its having any allusion to the Captain was a 
mere conjecture. 

2. Under the belief that his opinion of this conversation might 
be singular, Captain Dalrymple asked some of the gentlemen pre- 
sent whether they concurred in his notion of it, which he alleges 
they did. 

3. It is previously stated, that, in the opinion of several present, 
it contained very pointed allusions to him. 

4. He instantly converts the above ‘ some’ and ‘ several’ into a 
totality, and states that he commissioned Major Dun to inform us, 
that it was ‘the general opinion’ that the above conversation con- 
tained a personal attack,—a message which was, on the face of the 
minute, untrue. 

This message, containing the ground on which we were deprived 
of our rights as passengers, is disproved by the Captain’s own pre- 
vious statement. He there distinctly admits, that his originally 
‘singular’ notion was not the general opinion, but only of some or 
several,—including, perhaps, only one or two parasites of his own, 
equally vindictive and narré6w-minded with himself. 

Who these ‘ some,’ or ‘several,’ might be, I shall not pretend to 
say ; for even this last shred of evidence in the Captain’s behalf 
rests on his own mere assertion. I know of no register, or written 
document, where I can look for its confirmation ; I can, therefore, 
offer no remark on the impartiality or credibility of the unknown 
witnesses : but I shall here insert an extract from my journal, being 
part of a memorandum of a conversation held at the time with 
Captain Dalrymple’s friend, who was deputed to convey the above 
message to me. 

‘ 1 asked Major Dun, if he knew on what subject the conversa- 
tion between Dr. Woodburn and myself hinged? Major Dun 
replied, “ The Pope! and the arbitrary way in which we exercised 
nis power.’ I asked Major Dun, if he could take his oath that 
we alluded to Captain Dalrymple? (Captain Jones said, “ I'll be 
d—d if Icould.”) Major Dun replied, “ No, certainly. I could 
not take my oath. It must be a mere matter of opinion.” “ Cer- 
tainly,” said Captain Jones, “ it can be nothing else.” ’ 

As this memorandum of the conference with Captain Dalrymple’s 
friends was committed to paper immediately after it took place, and 
was read over to the parties, and afterwards published in Calcutta, 
while they were present, with their tacit confirmation and ac- 
quiescence, it amounts to a complete refutation of Captain Dal- 
rymple’s assertion, that, in the general opinion, or even in the 
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opinion of ‘ some’ and ‘ several,’ our strictures on the Pope were a 
personal attack on the Captain. It was evidently a mere matter of 
fancy ; and, however striking a similarity there might be between 
the arrogance of the one and the absurd pretensions to infallibility 
of the other, we had a perfect right to discuss the conduct of the 
ecclesiastical rulers, without regard to the applications that might 
be suggested by the troubled conscience, or lively imagination, of 
the would-be naval ruler and priest, or his friends. ‘ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense’ is the motto of our Sovereign, and the principle of 
Englishmen. 

The Captain of thes Vansittart, as the Officer of a Protestant 
Government, could have no right to take the character of the Pope 
under his protection, or, by identifying himself with him on such 
Jesuitical, self-contradictory pretences as the above, deprive his pas- 
sengers of the privileges which they had paid for, and were entitled 
to by contract, and subject two gentlemen to an exclusion equally 
unmerited and derogatory to their feelings. 

When your Honourable Court reflects, that we were to be subject 
to this for many months, without any means of escaping from it 
until the end of the voyage ; that it was inflicted on us in the most 
loose and arbitrary way, without any form of trial or proof being 
gone into, by the mere fiat of the Captain, as if he had been only 
depriving a sailor of his grog, and that it was grounded on our 
refusal to answer a false (as above shown) and impertinent mes- 
sage, to be interrogated in a manner deemed unjustifiable and un- 
called for—your Honourable Court must see that this proceeding 
was not founded on the principles of English justice, which will not 
suffer the accused to be tortured with interrogatories, and holds him 
innocent till something is proved against him, but rather on the 
principles of the Holy Office of Spain or Portugal, where the inno- 
cent victim of Popish cruelty is forced to confess, or punished for 
refusing. 

In this manner were we punished by the self-constituted Pope of 
the Vansittart and his Inquisition. If so arbitrary, unjust, and un- 
warrantable an abuse of power were not, now that it is made 
known, visited with the severest reprobation by your Honourable 
Court, we might soon expect to hear of some of your Commanders 
dealing with the lives and liberties of your passengers and crews in 
a manner similar to the mad Captain (Stewart) of the Mary Russell, 
who has been, a few days since, convicted of putting seven of his 
passengers and ship’s company to death, who had been weak enough 
to yield submission to his absurd caprices, when intoxicated, like 
Captain Dalrymple, with the possession of arbitrary power, he 
became both priest and executioner, and immolated these helpless 
victims, under the insane fancy that they meant to shake off his 
authority, and mutiny. 


On reaching Calcutta, Dr. Woodburn and myself called Captain 
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Dalrymple to account for his insult to us as gentlemen, With the 
former, he had a personal meeting ; at which, after exchanging 
shots, they were interrupted by the police, and Captain Dalrymple 
(one ball having already passed very close to his ear) then declined 
again meeting his opponent to finish the affair in that way. In my 
case he also preferred a safer kind of personal encounter, on the 
public course of Calcutta, after which he bound me over to 
keep the peace towards him, to ensure himself against further 
danger. 

Here the matter would have rested, as the transitory life of nau- 
tical men does not well admit of the tedious process of legal redress 
for the adjustment of their differences ; but Captain Dalrymple now 
found an ally to his tyranny and ungentlemanly conduct in ‘ The 
John Bull’ newspaper of Calcutta, well known to be the property, 
and under the control, of the Rev. Dr. Bryce. Although this reverend 
gentleman knew that I had been bound over to keep the peace, 
and that laws had been enacted for the press by the Honourable 
John Adam in 1823, approved and confirmed by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, the East India Board, and his Majesty's Privy 
Council, expressly with a view to preserve ‘ the peace, harmony, 
and good order of society,’ as therein stated, yet Dr. Bryce’s ‘ John 
Bull circulated the most virulent personal reflections on my charac- 
ter, evidently intended to make me commit a breach of the peace 
and a violation of the laws. 


The head of the Scottish Kirk in Calcutta might perhaps regard 
himself as the Presbyterian Pope of Bengal, and suppose that it was 
thence his duty to espouse the cause of his brother, the self-consti- 
tuted Pope of the Vansittart ; but the only apparent reason for his 
hostility to me was the circumstance that, when my encounter with 
Captain Dalrymple happened, | had been accompanied by Mr. 
James Sutherland, editor of ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru,’ a gentleman 
whose political principles are diametrically opposed to those of the 
reverend Divine ; and he therefore thought to wound him through 
his friend, or probably provoke him to write something in reply, 
which would furnish the Government with perhaps a reasonable 
plea for suppressing his paper. 

I would not hazard this conjecture, unless it were fully justified 
by the reverend Divine’s conduct, as a manager of the press, during 
many years past, of which I deem it necessary to adduce a few ex- 
amples : 

Ist—In 1822, the same newspaper with which he is now known 
to be connected, drew the editor of * The Calcutta Journal’ into a 
violent personal controversy, which the latter retaliated by a satire 
on Dr. Bryce’s appointment as Clerk of the Stationary Committee, 
for which confessedly well-merited satire Mr. Buckingham and his 
family were expelled from India. 
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2d—In 1823, Dr. Bryce’s Magazine published an attack on Sir 
Anthony Buller, one of his Majesty’s Judges in the Supreme Court 
there, to which a reply was published in ‘ The Calcutta Journal,’ 
for which Mr. Arnot was imprisoned in Fort William, apprehended 
in Chandernagore, transported to Bencoolen, and ultimately re- 
moved to England, with the most unmerited sufferings, as acknow- 
ledged by the award of your Honourable Court in his favour. 

3d—In August, 1824, Dr. Bryce drew Dr. William Pitt Muston 
in a similar manner into controversy, and pointed out his opposition 
to him to the Government, as affording another fit subject for the 
exercise of its authority,—a recommendation not, in this instance, 
attended to. 

4th—Soon afterwards, the Deputy Judge Advocate of the Bengal 
army, having become the editor of ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru,’ was in 
like manner involved, by Dr. Bryce’s Journal, in a series of con- 
troversies, which ended in three or four personal encounters ; the 
result of which was, that the Deputy Judge Advocate lost his mili- 
tary appointment, and was completely ruined. 

5th—A succeeding editor of that pz.per, Theodore Dickens, Esq., 
a Barrister of the Supreme Court, equally distinguished for his 
high character and legal talents, was exposed to the same kind of 
attack, the result of which is thus accurately described in Mr. Dick- 
ens’s own words, addressed to Dr. Bryce : 

‘ The solemn charge brought against a clergyman of the Scottish 
Kirk is, that, by your letter of the 17th June, (1825,) you prepared, 
deliberately prepared, a quarrel between Mr. Micklejohn and me, 
and, as it were, compelled your own brother-in-law to risk his life 
in a duel, to the cause of which he was an utter stranger. Nor was 
this all, Sir: after this, you insulted, basely and scurrilously in- 
sulted, and threatened me by the hands, and under the name, of 
Mr. Micklejohn, and taunted me with cowardice for not having 
fired at my opponent. You came forward in what must have been 
a most distressing disguise ; the robes of the priest encumbered the 
limbs of the gladiator, and they were quickly thrown aside: you 
left your masquerade of meekness, and changed the tone of exhor- 
tation for the cry of wrath and revenge.’ 


I need not trespass farther on the time of your Honourable Court, 
to develop the character of a man already so notorious as Dr. 
Bryce. Such was the man who became the ally and advocate of 
your commander, Captain Dalrymple, in the wanton abuse of arbi- 
trary power; and such is the reverend politician, allowed by the 
Government of Bengal to insult and trample upon the good feelings 
of the community. ‘To be a stirrer up of strife, is odious in any 
man; to be an exciter of bloodshed, is criminal ; but how much 
more revolting when that man is a clergyman! a minister of the 
Gospel of peace! and protected in his outrages on law and decency 
by the patronage of a Christian Government ! 
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You have sanctioned laws professedly enacted to preserve the 
harmony of society in India : you cannot, therefore, sanction wanton 
attempts to provoke a breach of the peace. You have suffered 
others to be banished for occasional and comparatively trivial in- 
fringements of the law: you cannot, therefore, suffer one man only 
to be a continued, standing exception, and to be thereby encouraged 
to go on from year to year in its habitual violation. 

The seasonable expression of the just indignation which your 
Honourable Court cannot but feel against such an outrage on law 
and public decency, can alone abate the nuisance, and remove all 
ground for the supposition that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India to employ its authority over the press to protect and 
encourage a band of mercenary literary gladiators, to trample upon 
the feelings, and establish a despotism over the minds, of its 
subjects. 

This unhappy state of the press prevented justice being done to 
me in Bengal, as my reverend nautical and clerical opponents 
would not publish my replies to their attacks ; and my friends dared 
not defend me, as the penalty might have been deportation, or loss 
of property, as in former cases : therefore, I have embraced the 
first spare moment .after my arrival in England, to lay the case 
before your Honourable Court, as the only power which can grant 
redress. 

Your Honourable Court, which must long have regarded the 
abuses above exposed to view with high displeasure, has now an 
opportunity of visiting them with just reprehension and condign 
punishment. Therefore, from a regard to public justice, and to 
rescue others from similar treatment, as well as to vindicate my 
own conduct, I have undertaken the ungracious task of bringing 
this case before you ; and I trust you will be of opinion, that the 
principles of justice will not be fully satisfied, till Captain Dalrymple 
is forced to pay over to some charitable establishment the sums of 
money obtained from his ill-used passengers, under a contract which 
he has not fulfilled —I have the honour to be, with the highest 
respect, Honourable Sirs, Your most obedient humble servant, 

Tuomas M‘Donneit. 


Brighton, 16th August, 1828. 





Tue Burrerrty RECLAIMED. 


A aippy, gay, young Butterfly, 

But newly from his shell released, 
Began for the parterre to sigh, 

And long'd to revel in its feast. 
Away on mealy wings he flew, 

And sported in the morning sun, 
Till each its pearl of spangled dew 

The ardent rays had woo'd and won. 




















The Butterfly Reclaimed. 


And, just as every maiden flower 
Was lighten’d of its load—a tear, 
Their strangely fascinating power 
Enrapt the moth, and brought him near. 
But, as he left the fields of air, 
And to the fields of flowers descended, 
All breathed so sweet, and look’d so fair, 
And all in one so brightly blended— 


That he, with inexperienced soul, 
For all with equal passion burn’d ; 
Nor from the bright harmonious whvule 
To individual beauties turn’d. 
Each, as the vain young rover deem'd, 
Dispensed for him its sweet perfume ; 
For him with varied colours gleam'd, 
And smiled the invitation—Come ! 


Nor loath was he to hear the call, 
And aye from bed to bed to skip, 
But eager in the cup of all, 
Young rake! to wet his thirsty lip. 
Till, stretching once his am’rous flight 
Beyond the garden's narrow bound, 
A virgin lily caught his sight, 
Whose looks were resting on the ground. 


Enchanted with her modest mien, 
Her simple form and features fair, 
Her brow so white, her garb so green, 
The vagrant lover settled there. 

And ever since, the gaudy hues 
Of tulip, hyacinth, and rose, 

With all that drink the nightly dews, 
And on the lap of earth repose, 


Have ceased to charm the gallant moth, 
By one alone to love inclin‘d ; 

The lily holds his plighted troth, 
The lily holds his heart—his mind. 


And would’st thou know, my gentle maid, 
What region this fond pair contains ? 
Behold the giddy moth that stray’d ? 
The flow’ret that his flight restrains ? 


Survey this bower, and look on me, 
Then hie thee to yon chrystal lake, 
And in its quiet bosom see 
The flower that caught the flaunting rake ! 


Quivis. 



















Excursion up tHE River or MarraBan. 


WE have been favoured with a notice of an excursion up the 
San-leum, or Martaban-river, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : The river is of considerable interest, not only from its rising 
very far to the north, in Tibet, or on the Chinese frontier, in that 
direction where it is known as the Nan-kiang ; but for the richness 
and importance of the vegetable products along its course, in the 
province of Martaban. 


The party left Martaban on the 10th March, with the flood-tide 
and a 8. W. breeze. The river has the peculiarity of being clear 
and fresh at a very short distance from the sea. In consequence, 
its banks, instead of being overrun with plants, usually found within 
the influence of salt water, are of a different description. ‘The banks 
at first slope gradually to the water ; but they soon rise considerably 
above it, and are sufficiently elevated to prevent inundation. Above 
Martaban, the river side is covered with high grass and Erythrinas, 
intermixed with betle palms and occasional clumps of plaintain 
trees. Behind, at a short distance, runs a range of hills sparingly 
covered with vegetation. The course of the river, at its mouth, is 
due north, and it continues in that direction almost to its source, 
with frequent bends to east and west. 4 


After advancing about fourteen miles, the wind and tide failing, 
the boats were anchored about 5 p. m. Both sides of the river, at 
this place, were studded with a number of small conical hills, nearly 
bare. The western bank was lofty, and consisted of a soft porous 
sand-stone, with much ferruginous admixture. The thermometer, 
at 3. p. M., stood at 95°. 

The 11th set in with a damp heavy fog, which lasted till eight 
o'clock. The hills were covered with mist for some time after. 
These fogs are common at this season, and contribute materially to 
promote vegetation. ‘They also serve to cool the atmosphere, re- 
ducing the temperature, sometimes, twenty degrees. On this day's 
route the hills became numerous ; and, although villages were not 
seen, yet columns of smoke, in all directions, indicated their pre- 
sence. On the left bank lay Trugla, a large village, opposite to the 
upper end of a long flat island, which divides the river into two un- 
equal branches. The adjacent hills are of lime-stone, of dark hue 
and rugged outline ; they not unfrequently rise almost perpendicu- 
larly to the height of 5 or 6,000 feet, and are covered with shrubs 
and small trees. 

About two miles to the S. W. from the landing-place, opposite 
to Trugla, is the celebrated cave of Kogun. The path to it leads 
through groves of cocoa-nuts and palmiras, and palms of a more 
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stately growth; which, instead of flowering annually, puts forth 
large panicles only in thirty or forty years, and then dies down to 
the root. The height, from the base to the top of the inflorescence, 
is sometimes nearly one hundred and forty feet. The Varnish tree 
also occurs on the path. It grows sometimes to the height of 
forty feet, with a stem of eleven feet in girth. The varnish is ex- 
tracted by tapping the bark with short joints of a small kind of 
bamboo, cut at one end likea pen. These are thrust obliquely into 
the bark, and serve, at the same time, to collect the exudation : one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty, of such bamboos are sometimes 
inserted at the same time. Each is about half filled in twenty-four 
hours, when it is withdrawn. 


Close to the cave stand two trees of a new genus, called by Dr. 
Wallich, Amherstia Nobilis. They grow to the height of about 
forty feet, and bear targe pendulous panicles of vermilion blossoms, 
forming an object, the splendour of which is unrivalled in the Flora 
of this,or perhapsofany,country. ‘The Burmese call the tree Thoka, 
and the flowers are offered to the images of their saints. The Jo- 
nesia Asoka grows in considerable numbers in the same spot, and 
is inferior in beauty only to the preceding. 


The hill consists of lime-stone, interspersed with veins of 
quartz : on being struck with a hammer, it emits a smell not unlike 
that of ignited gunpowder. The lime-stone is burnt, and yields 
lime of excellent quality. 


The cave is spacious but not deep, and descends gently from the 
base of the hill. It was literally filled with gilt images of Buddha, 
in the usual sitting or reclining positions, some of marble and some 
of clay : some were colossal, others small. The vault, except where 
stalactites were depending, was studded with the latter, about the 
size of the palm of the hand, made of clay, indurated by fire, and 
curiously carved. 


On the morning of the 12th, which was free from fog: a visit was 
paid to Trugla, on the opposite bank. It is a village of considera- 
ble extent, lying close to a hill projecting into the river, and covered 
on the river face with small white temples ; similar edifices are ob- 
servable on the loftier eminences in the distance, to which it might 
be imagined the foot of man had never ascended. A number of 
boats were lying off the village, and the loom and forge were busily 
plied. Cotton and Indigo are cultivated here, and a dye is rudely 
prepared from the latter. The mango tree grows in the vicinity to 
a considerable size, and the palas abounds inthe jungle. The fields 
had been lately cleared for rice, by burning ; and the ashes of the 
jungle covered the soil to the depth of some inches, serving, no 
doubt, as valuable manure. Above three miles from Trugla, 
amongst the hills, extends a thick forest, with many curious and va- 
luable trees. A Karaanvaillage is situated at the entrance into the 
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forest, amidst cultivation of tobacco, mustard, and cotton, the latter 
very fine. The plantain and the betle vine also grow luxuriantly. 


Beyond Trugla, the banks of the river become more lofty, and 
the hills, on either hand, more elevated and frequent. A very fine 
kind of cotton grows in this tract, fully equal, if not superior, to the 
Barbadoes cotton, reared in India, the produce of which was pro- 
nounced at home, superior to any in the London market. Cocoa- 
nuts and palms are frequent. The river is beautifully clear, and the 
depth of water not less than from three to five fathoms. In the 
afternoon, the day’s journey terminated at Phanoe. 


March 13.—-Phanoe consists of a few huts, occupied by Karians. 
This was the first place on the Saluen, at which teak-trees were 
found. There were a few amongst the huts, and a grove a little 
way inland. ‘They were, in general, of irregular growth and low 
stature, the best having been evidently removed some time ago ; 
the average girth of those on the spot, at four feet above the 
ground, was above nine feet, and the length of the undivided stem 
nearly twelve and a half. In the same grove, was an Artocarpus, 
which had been stripped of its bark ; and, on inquiry, it was found 
that the Natives use it to masticate with their paun, as a substi- 
tute for kuth, or catechu. There is some fine cotton cultivation in 
this neighbourhood—including the yellow kind. Rice is grown to 
a small extent. At the time the place was visited, this article was 
selling at eighty rupees a hundred bags, a rate unusually high, and 
rather unaccountably so, as the harvest had been abundant. ‘The 
Natives ascribed it to the great influx of people subsequent to the 
war ; but this appeared scarcely adequate to account for the enhanced 
price. 

Soon after leaving Phanoe, the country becomes very beautiful, 
and the banks of the rivers very lofty. In one place they rise per- 
pendicularly from the water's edge, at least four hundred feet. In 
attempting to pass to the east of a large island in the river, the 
stream became so shallow, that the boats grounded, and were obliged 
to return, and ascend by the other channel; two canoes were met 
going down to Martaban ; but very few boats had been encoun- 
tered. , 


March 14.—The route continued along the western channel, 
which contained three and four fathoms of water. The banks were 
lofty, and covered with jungle. On the right bank, several Kioums, 
or Burman monasteries, were passed. At the upper end of an 
island lay the village of Koa-Theyn, occupied by Burmese and 
Taliens, engaged chiefly in the cultivation of cotton and tobacco: a 
float of several thousand small bamboos was lying off this place on 
her way from Mayng to Moal Mein. ‘They cost, at the former 
place, one rupee a hundred, and sell for three rupees at the latter. 


March 15.—Two villages were passed on the left bank, the last 
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called Payprouh. The people here mostly hid themselves on the 
appearance of the boats. It will be some time before they learn to 
feel confidence in any thing that wears the semblance of authority, 
to the abuse of which they have been so long accustomed under 
their former masters. ' 


The sides of the river, close to the water, are covered with large 
willow-trees, several specimens of which are to be met with in the 
Burman territory. It is termed Manooka, by the Natives, and 
grows to the height of forty feet. 


As the boats approached Mayng, a number of teak-trees were 
seen on the left of the bank. People had been engaged in felling 
some of the largest and most valuable, and sume were lying on the 
ground. No persons, however, came in sight. 


Proceeding to the island of Kaw-lung Geum, the bed of the 
river became full of pebbles. The island is low, and extends 
for a considerable distance, running north and south. At the 
southern extremity was a solitary hut, serving as a chokey. In 
some places here, the banks of the river were of a porous sand- 
stone ; in others, low, shelving, and sandy. On the latter were found 
many turtles’ eggs ; alligators are numerous, solely of the snub- 
nosed kind. ‘The ghurial has never been seen in the Burman 
rivers, although there were numerous traces of it in the fossil re- 
mains collected on the banks of the Irawadi. 


The population on this island has received a great accession from 
the recent emigrations from the Burman side of the river. At the 
village of Kowlung, on the west side of the island, many boats were 
loading with cotton, and a large boat, with salt from Moal Mein, 
was lying at the ghat. Salt sells here for twenty rupees the vis. 
Abundance of wild poultry was caught in the woods adjacent, by 
snares of thin cord. Eggs were brought for sale in considerable 
numbers. ‘The distance of the village from Moal Mein may be esti- 
mated at thirty-five miles. ‘The old village of Meayn, on the op- 
posite bank, has been burnt and deserted. 

March 16.—A forest of teak was visited on this day, about a mile 
inland from Meayn. ‘The trees were choked with climbers and 
underwood, and varied in quality. The Thengan, or canoe-tree, was 
plentiful: this is the next timber-tree to the teak. The Natives 
prefer it for boat-building. It is nearly allied to saul, and, like that 
tree, abounds in rosin, or dammer. A curious kind of bamboo was 
also met with, the stem of which was elegantly marked, longi- 
tudinally, with white stripes. The hills in the vicinity are of. the 
same description as those previously seen—one of which was vi- 
sited, hhad several caves at the base, containing sonorous stalactites. 
The rock is said to yield but a small per centage of pure lime, owing 
probably to the numerous veins of quartz by which it is tra- 
versed. 
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On crossing over to the other side of the river, along which a thick 
jungle extended, the recent tracks of elephants and tigers were dis- 
tinctly perceptible. They do not seem, however, to be very nume- 
rous along this river, particularly as compared with the banks of 
the Attaran arid Chappedong, where there is no moving ten paces, 
without meeting with frequent tracks of these animals. The vil- 
lagers here entertain no dread of them, and say that the tiger rarely 
attacks an individual, unless he enters the jungle alone. The ele- 
phants are formidable to the cultivation only ; and, uutil they are 
very much thinned, or driven to a distance, it will be vain to attempt 
agricultural operations to any extent. 

From this place the Yung-salen channel is distant three days’ 
journey, and from thence to the Yenbyean Khari, one day ; beyond 
which it is hardly possible for small canoes, even, to pass, on ac- 
count of the rapids and rocks by which the course of the stream is 
interrupted. 

Four miles from the Karean village, opposite te Kow Lung 
island, and spreading to the bank of the river, is the largest forest 
of teak that occurs thus far upon the Saluen. The bank here is 
very lofty, and precipitous, and crumbling, in consequence of which 
the substrata are exposed. ‘The upper soil was of the same kind as 
previously noticed, and rested on some coarse quartz, sand, and 
clay, strongly impregnated with iron, as it descended. The forest 
runs a considerable way inland, and contains a number of valuable 
trees, although their growth is impeded by underwood and climbing 
plants. ‘The greatest length of undivided stem was 47 feet, the 
girth below 9 feet 7 inches, and at the top five. ‘I'rees, with a 
girth of 11 or 12 feet at the usual place of measurement, generally 
divided at a low height into two main branches. 

From this place the party returned to Moal Mein, which was 
reached on the forenoon of the 18th March.—Government Ga- 
zette. 





Mipnicur Musines. 


In the dim distance doth the city sleep, 
As I survey it from the mountain's side— 
The mighty monuments of human pride 
Are blended with the mass—a shapeless heap : 
Here doth such slumbrous, heavy darkness brood, 
That Nature veils her visage ; and we deem. 
In the low blast, and in the lightning’s gleam, 
Some strange intelligences dwell !—Such mood 
May sometimes blanch the lone wayfarer’s brow 
With an unquiet dread ; yet doth he find 
The workings of the strong immortal mind 
Stirring within: Oh! would they tell him how 
Or whence be came—what lies beyond the tomb, 
And open to his eye Futurity’s dark womb ! L. 
















ALTERATIONS IN THE LAWS RELATING TO INDIA. 


Tue following Abstract of the principal alterations made in the 
Laws relating to the East Indies, during the Parliamentary 
Session of 1828, has been drawn up for the information of the 
Merchants connected with the trade of India, by order of the East 
India Trade Committee, of whose labours we should be glad to 
hear a little more, and a little oftener. Most of these altera- 
tions are important, but especially that which introduces the In- 
solvent Laws into India, a measure undoubtedly first urged on 
public attention by the Indian Press, though subsequently carried 
into effect by the efforts of Mr. Wynn, and others at home. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRINCIPAL ALTERATIONS MADE IN THE LAWS 
RELATING TO THE TRADE, ETC, OF THE EAST INDIES.—SESSION, 
1828. 

9th Geo, IV. Cap. 33. An Act to declare and settle the Law re- 
specting the liability of the Real Estates of British Subjects, 
and others, situate within the Jurisdiction of His Majesty's Su- 
preme Courts in India, as Assets in the Hands of Executors and 
Administrators, to the payment of the Debts of their deceased 
Owners. 

[The Honourable the Chief Justice at Calcutta having, in a re- 
cent case, given an opinion, ‘ that any British subject might have 
estates of inheritance in that city, and that such estates would 
not be legal assets in the hands of an executor or administrator 
for the payment of Debts,’ a considerable degree of alarm was 
excited, as it had been previously understood and acted upon, that 
lands, houses, &c. of British subjects, whether of inheritance or 
not, were available for that purpose, as well in the hands of the 
owner in his life-time, as of his executor or administrator after 
his decease.—To set at rest a question affecting the validity of 
titles to much valuable property, and the future security of credi- 
tors, this Act has been passed.] 

Sec. 1 & 2. Declares, that, whenever any British Subject or 
other Person (not being a Mohammedan or Gentoo) shall die seized 
of or entitled to any Real Estate, situate within the jurisdiction of 
the King’s Courts at Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay respectively, such Estate shall be deemed assets for the 
payment of debts, and may be sold or disposed of accordingly. 

Sec. 5. Confirms and makes valid in law all conveyances of 
such real estates heretofore made by executors or administrators. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed as 
making any alteration in the existing laws in respect to the legal 
quality or tenure of property. 
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9th Geo. IV. Cap. 50. An Act for regulating the Appropriation 
of certain unclaimed Shares of Prize Money acquired by Soldiers 
or Seamen in the Service of the East India Company. 


Sec. 1. Prize-Money (of soldiers) remaining in the hands of 
agents in India to be paid over to the East India Company at 
the Settlements where such agents reside, and to be applied to 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

Sec. 2. That belonging to officers or men in the Company's sea 
Service to be paid over in like manner, for the use of Poplar 
Hospital. 

Sec. 3. States the times when such payments to the Company 


are. to be made. 
Sec. 5. Requires accounts of unclaimed shares to be delivered 


-upon oath. 


Sec. 12. Not to bar claims to prize-money made within six years 
after the same may have been paid over to the Company. 


9th Geo. IV. Cap. 72. An Act to extend the Provisions of the 
East India Mutiny-Act to the Bombay Marine. 


The Provisions of the Act 4 Geo. IV. Cap. 81, to consolidate and 
amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny and Desertion in the Com- 
pany's army, and the Articles of War made in virtue thereof, are, 
by the present Act, extended to the Bombay Marine, the officers 
in which service are hereafter to hold commissions, and the seamen 
to be enlisted.—To take effect from and after the 5th January, 1829. 


9th Geo. IV. Cap. 73. An Act to provide for the Relief of Insol- 
flent Debtors in the East Indies, until the First day of March, 

1833. 

Sec. 1. From and after the Ist of March, 1829, Courts for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors shall be established and held at Cal- - 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay :—Appointment to be in the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature at those places respectively. 

Sec. 527. Relate to the mode of petitioning the Court. 

Sec. 9. Assignments to be made on the presentation of the peti- 
tition. 

Sec. 10. What constitutes an act of insolvency on which a cre- 
ditor may petition. 

Sec. 12. The filing of a petition by an insolvent accounted an 
act of bankruptcy. 

Sec. 15. Creditors whose debts shall be allowed in Court to share 
with those under the Commission of Bankrupt. 

Sec. 17. Signature to certificate of bankrupt :—its force and 
effect. 

Sec. 20. Notices of the filing of petitions to be inserted in the 
Gazettes of the three Presidencies, and in the London Gazette. 

Sec. 22, Where no Commission of Bankruptcy shall issue, the 
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Assignees of a petitioning insolvent may take possession of real 
or personal estates within the United Kingdom. 

Sec. 24 & 25. Protection from arrest, or discharge of debtors 
from prison. 

Sec. 31. Petitioners must deliver schedules of their property. 

Sec. 43. Nothing regarding the adjudication or sale of property 
shall affect the mortgage or assignment for debts of any share in 
any ship or vessel, according to the provisions of the Registry 
Act.—(6 Geo. IV. Cap. 110. § 46.) 

Sec. 53. No dividend to be made to joint creditors from separate 
estate, until separate creditors be paid in full, nor & converso. 

Sec. 54. Part of an insolvent’s property may be reserved for a 
limited time to place creditors in India and England on an equal 
footing. 

Sec. 55. Court to direct what is to be done with the money of 
absent creditors. 

Sec. 57 & 58. Periods when the Court may, in certain cases, 
discharge insolvents. 

Sec. 80. His Majesty's Supreme Courts of Judicature in India 
may make rules for facilitating the relief intended to be given by 
this Act. 


9th Geo. IV. Cap. 74. An Act for improving the Administration 
of Criminal Justice in the East Indies. 


Many wholesome alterations having lately been made in the 
Criminal Law of England, it has been deemed expedient to extend 
the same, by the present Act, to the British Territories under the 
Government of the East India Company.—To take effect from and 
after the Ist March, 1829. ? 


9th Geo. IV. Cap.76. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Customs. 
(To commence from and after the 10th August, 1828.) 

Sec. 3. Repeals the restrictions as to importation of wine, ex- 
cept in certain quantities, and of segars, in packages of 100 lbs.— 
(6 Geo. IV. cap. 107. § 52.) 

Sect. 10.—Table of New Duties Inwards, by which the Duty on the fol- 
lowing Articles of East India produce has been reduced : 





New Duties. ; Old Duties. 
Alkali imported from any place within the limits; £ s. d.| £ s. d. 
of the East India Company’s Charter, viz. 

————. any article containing soda or mineral al- 
kali, whereof mineral alkali is the most 
valuable part, (such alkali not being other- 

wise particularly charged with duty) 

if not containing a greater propor-| 

tion of mineral alkali than 20 per centum,| 

to the 6th of Jan., 1829, the ton | 8 10 O| 11 6 8 
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Alkali imported from the 5th of Jan., 1829, to the 
th OF POM, LOO, GRO VAN onic ceases 
from and after the 5th of January, 
SO is: picb Reese lec thand ot 
And an increase in the duty according to its 
degree of strength, on the same scale as 
barilla 
Bottles of green or common glass full, 
imported from any British possession, the 
dozen quarts contents................ 
Castor Nuts or Seeds, imported from any British 
ossession, Viz 
PE IL es og 60s Rca do ocd meee 
NE 6.03, otek cua ddba Vdaetee 
Castor Oil, imported from any British possession, 
GR MOENE i ieisic cd Hi dccrese wenleee 
Cr TE SOO ON ioe cies ice ade siaidenseag inves 
————— old, and fit only to be made into mats, 
ME GOO bd CNR I9 TS esis o.ais0 ein Bera eras ee 
Gum Arabic, imported from any British posses- 
a: ee i ee oe 
Opium, the pound.................... Pritereds 
Rice, the produce of, and imported from, any Bri- 
tish possession, the ewt................ 
—— in the husk, (or paddy,) the quarter......... 
DRDO s WO MEINE dale 5 oc 650 06 054000 Be win sncews 
imported from any British possession, 
SE obs de akeer ed geples.aetwned oes 
Sago, imported from any British possession, viz 
epee” POL CBO CWE bas cic cccdcdcwecsaceacbace 























Ey TEE OWE, So cc ici vev cere he tees 

—— Powder, the wt. ...... 0000 cece sccccccacs 

Spirits, or Strong Waters, the produce of any Bri- 
tish possession within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, not sweetened 
nor mixed with any article, so that the de- 
gree of strength cannot be exactly ascer- 
by Sike’s hydrometer ; 

——— for every gallon of any strength not ex- 
ceeding the strength of proof by Sike’s hy- 
drometer, and so in proportion for any 
greater strength than the strength of proof 

Tallow, imported from any British possession in 
Asia, Africa, or America, the ewt....... 

Tortoise Shell, unmanufactured, imported from any 
British possession, the pound........... 

Turmeric, imported from any British possession, 





Wax, (Bees’,) imported from any British posses- 
sion, viz. 

unbleached, the ewt............... 

in any degree bleached, the ewt..... 





Wool, viz. 
——. Cotton Wool, or Waste of Cotton, imported 





from any British possession, the cwt. .... 


New Duties. 
610 O 
5 0 0 
oS { 9 
0 0 6 
o 6.6 
0 0 8 
0565 0 
0 5 O 
0 6 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 © 
Se ¥. i 
v = Ss 
0 2 6 
; @ 3 
Oo § g 
1 0 0 
015 0 
, so 
0 0 6 
02 4 
010 O 
1 og @ 
00 4 





Old Duties. 
ll 6 8 
1] 6 8, 
0 4 0 
117 4 
094 
00 9 
010 9 
1015 O 
012 0 
0 9 O 
0 4 0 
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Sec. 11. Continues the duties, imposed by the 7 Geo. IV. Cap. 
53, on the importation of silk and silk manufactures, from the 
10th October, 1828, when the Act would have expired, to the 
end of the next Session of Parliament. 

Sec. 12. Repeals the duty on cables, (not being iron,) cordage, 
and sails, (foreign made,) actually in use, on board of any British 
vessel; and, whenever any such cables, cordage, or sails, shall be 
otherwise disposed of, the duty to be paid shall be 20 per cent., 
instead of the present duty of 30 per cent. 

Sec. 14. Silk or cotton piece goods may be taken out of ware- 
house to be dyed, stained, or printed, &c. for exportation, without 
payment of duty of customs. 

Sec. 21. Bounties on refined sugar granted equally, whether it 
be made from sugars the produce of the West or East Indies. 


9th Geo. IV. Cap.93. An Act to allow Sugar to be delivered out 
of Warehouse to be refined. 


Foreign sugar, or sugar the produce of the East Indies, may be 
delivered to sugar-refiners at the ports of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, or Glasgow, to be refined for exportation, until the 5th 
July, 1829, on payment of the following duties, viz: : 

Foreign brown or Muscovado or clayed sugar, not being of 
greater value than the average price of sugar of the British Plan- 
tatious in America, the cwt. Ll. 7s. 

Foreign brown or Muscovado and further, in respect of every 
shilling by which such sugar shall be of greater value than such 
average price, the cwt. 9d. 

Sec. 6. Officers of the Customs may seize sughr, if they consider 
it entered under its value, paying the proprietor for the same at a 
given rate. 

Sec. 7. Bond to be given for the exportation of such sugar when 
refined, specifying the relative quantity of refined sugar to be so 
exported. 





THERMOPYLZ. 


A patriot-band had station there, 

And lined, like lions in their lair, 
Thy pass, Thermopyle : 

A patriot-band, and who shall dare 
Disturb their lethargry ? 


Their leader spoke, the Spartan king, 

His warriors round him gathering, 
The gallant and the free ; 

Their leader spoke, and muuntains ring 

With shouts of ‘ Liberty.’ 
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Thermopyle. 


He spoke—‘ This day the quailing hordes 


Of Persia’s slaves shall view our swords, 


Gleaming like meteors’ ray ; 

And deeds shall herald, ‘stead of words, 
The glories of this day. 

How—when assailed by countless foes,— 

How—in the Bultic’s desperate close,— 
We played our deadly game ; 

What time the strife’s last sounds arose, 
Died hearts that none might tame. 

‘ Our country’s bards shall tell each name, 

Our minstrel maids shall catch the flame, 
Spartans and Amphictyons ; 


Throughout the world immortal Fame 


Shall sound her darling sons.’ 
Helmets and arms aside were cast, 


They drew around the plain repast, 


No blanching cheek was there ; 


Then rose and fill'd their cups the last, 


And for the fight prepare. 


And silent stood those noble brave : 


With cup upraised, their leader gave, 
‘ Sparta, thy weal for ever ;’ 


Such flourishing of swords, such wave 


Of banners, saw I never. 


And dreadful was the scenery, 
Those warriors rushing gallantly 


To charge the Persian host ; 
And Persia, horror-struck, gave way, 
As though the day were lost. 


But force on force, Hydarnes* shower'd, 
Each force the Grecian blades devour'd, 


As enter'd they the Pass ; 


Till sunk their day-star—overpower'd 


Fell King Leonidas. 


No sooner seen, than flash’d like fire 
The Grecian’s eye—with quenchless ire 


Flew blows of instant death ; 


"Twas the last scene—'mid slaughter dire 


The Greeks resign’d their breath. 


And, when the Persians gather’d round 
To view the place—the ‘vantage ground 


Greece in the onset gain‘d, 


(Though dread the contest,) it was found 


She, at the close, maintain’d. 





G. W. 





* Commander of the Persian immortal band. 

















Sketca oF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE Mr. SALMon. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


On the 6th of June, 1828, at Cromer, in Norfolk, died William Orton 
Salmon, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and late President of the 
Board of Revenue for the Central Provinces of British India, aged 49. 

Mr. Salmon commenced an early and honourable career in the service 
of the East India Company. After passing, with credit, through its sub- 
ordinate grades, he was among the individuals employed in conducting 
the settlement of the ceded and conquered provinces, in 1802-3. 

In the higher and more responsible situation of Collector of Etawah, 
the vigour and activity of his mind were peculiarly called forth by the 
events of the period; when the terrific irruption of the Mahrattas, under 
Holkar, carried devastation through the Dooab, there was a moment 
when the operations of the British arms were crippled by deficiencies in 
supplies and money, which, in the ordinary course of the public service, 
could not be remedied without references to Calcutta, and which refer- 
ences, nevertheless, would have occasioned a delay fatal to those arms. 
Mr. Salmon took upon himself the sole and unqualified responsibility of 
forwarding to head-quarters the large supplies, in specie and in grain, so 
imperiously required at the hands of the collector of the district ; and he 
received, after the battle of Futtehgurh, the public and private expres- 
sions of Lord Lake’s acknowledgments, that success at that moment 
might greatly be ascribed to the activity and vigour with which his Lord- 
ship’s demands for the service of the troops had been met. 

The appointment of Collector of Benares was conferred upon him in 
1808, entirely upon the conviction of Government of his fitness fur the 
important and difficult situation. Sir George Barlow, under whose ad- 
ministration it took place, had little personal acquaintance with him. 
This situation was considered one of the most lucrative in India, and one 
to obtain which much competition had generally existed. The labyrinth 
of intrigues carried on among the Imperial, Mahratta, and Hindoo 
Courts, resident at Benares,—the animosities, and perpetually clashing 
interests, of the rich and powerful among the Hindoos and Musulmans, 
rendered unyielding integrity of vital importance; while good temper 
and coneiliating manners were no less indispensable to the management 
of the delicate and important office. He held it, through many a mo- 
mentous period, in undeviating honour, and with talents acknowledged 
by the Government he served, and by the Natives of all ranks, by whom 
he was surrounded, during an interval of eight years. 

To the patronage of his revered friend, Lord Hastings, Mr. Salmon 
owed his last high office in the Service, that of President of the Board of 
Revenue for the Central Provinces of British India; and this period of 
his life was marked by his fondest recollections. His devoted attachment 
to that great and good man was not more grounded on private feelings 
of gratitude, than upon veneration for his character, and the conviction 
that India never rose under any former ruler to such a height of happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

The advantages, public and private, of this situation, so long the object 
of his honourable ambition, Mr. Salmon was not long permitted to enjoy. 
A severe and incurable malady had gradually undermined his naturally 
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fine constitution. In 1824, it was pronounced absolutely necessary to 
the prolongation of his life that he should quit India for ever; and he 
retired, at once, into the contracted sphere of an English country life. 
No cloud of regret for wealth and power resigned,—no discontented 
retrospections towards the busier scenes of public avocations, cast the 
slightest shade over the sunshine of his mind: rich in virtue, and in 
spotless integrity, at peace with God and man, the happiness he diffused 
around him appeared to have its spring in his own pure bosom. His 
tastes were entirely English, his hospitality elegant, and untinctured by 
ostentation. His attachment to the classic literature, imbibed at West- 
minster, had never been suspended by Eastern habits, or the duties of his 
public life; his vivid perceptions of the beauties of nature, improved and 
refined by travel in the most magnificent regions of the globe, still 
directed him, with partial fondness, to the scenery of his native land; he 
brought thither a mind strong in the best hopes of a Christian, active in 
the best energies of benevolence. His charity was of that elevated cha- 
racter, which, considering the relief of human suffering as incomplete 
and useless, if unaccompanied by the endeavour to amend the heart, 
directed his attention towards the best interests of the poor, in the ame- 
lioration of their morals. 

Conscious that the powers of his mind, and his long habits of official 
life, rendered him ecupable of continued usefulness, he wished to devote 
those powers, and that usefulness, to a share in the magisterial functions 
of his native country. It is believed that he was not unappreciated, 
although so speedily withdrawn, and that the brief moment it was per- 
mitted him to be known there will have beamed bright with the reflection 
of his honour and his v orth. 





Tue vate Lievut.-Cotonet Davies. 


In announcing the death of Lieut.-Colonel Davies, of the East India 
Company’s army, it will, no doubt, be satisfactory to his friends and 
relatives, to be informed how highly his services were appreciated by the 
late Governor-General of India, the Marquis of Hastings ; by the follow- 
ing copy of a despatch, addressed to Henry Russel, Esq., resident at the 
court of his Highness, the Nizam. 

*Srr,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of 
the 26th and 27th ultimo, relative to the successful attack made ona 
body of Trimbuckjee’s, adherents in Candiesh, by a lp y of the 
Nizam’s reformed horse, under the personal command of Captain 
Davies. 

‘The Governor-General in Council has remarked, with particular 
satisfaction, the excellent conduct of the Reformed Horse on this occa- 
sion: the gallant manner in which they advanced into action against a 
superior force would have been creditable to any troops, and affords the 
strongest proof of the zeal and attention which Captain Davies must 
have exerted in perfecting the discipline of the corps. 

‘The spirit which Captain Davies and Captain Pedler, and Lieutenant 
Rind, and the Native officers, displayed in leading the men into action, 
affording them the most animating examples, is considered deserving of 
the highest praise, and his Excellency in Council requests you will com- 
municate these sentiments on his part to Captain Davies, (and through 
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him to the officers and troopa whom he commanded,) in terms that may 
do justice to the feelings of the Government. The Governor-General in 
Council is satisfied that the signal success of this first enterprise of the 
Reformed Horse, will have a very important effect in stamping the 
character of the corps; and that, on future occasions, when they may 
be engaged, their conduct will be marked by a greater degree of confi- 
dence and energy than might otherwise be looked for in troops so 
recently organised. 

* What the Governor-General considers most important in this affair, 
is the decisive proof it affords of the efficiency and utility of the system 
which it has been the object of Government to introduce into the armies 
of our allies, with a view to render them substantially serviceable. 


‘The Governor-General in Council laments the wounds received by 
Captains Davies and Pedler in this gallant affair; but his Lordship 
trusts those officers will speedily be enabled to resume the active duties 
of their professions. 

(Signed) ‘J. ADAM, 
‘ Chief Secretary to Government.’ 


‘Fort William, Calcutta, May 17, 1827.’ 


The circumstance above alluded to, is one of the many instances in which 
those distinguished officers have been thanked for their services on the 
present occasion. They were opposed to a body of 2,000 horse, with 
only 800 horse, who had been but a few weeks brought under the control 
of officers; but from the Honourable Company’s regular corps, this 
disparity made it necessary for each individual to act independently of 
his comrades. The officers, as well as men, were therefore opposed to 
superior numbers; and in the conflict two of the three British officers 
were severely wounded. Captain (now Major) Pedler, who is at this 
moment on furlough, in his Native county, Berek, after having served 
twenty-six years in India, owes the preservation of his life to one of the 
not unfrequently vilified Natives; and, as it strongly marks their 
humanity, and the high sense entertained by them of the British 
character, it may be worthy of remark. On the Major’s rencontre with 
the enemy, and after their dispersion into small parties and pursuit to a 
considerable distance, he was surrounded and wounded in his sword- 
arm, which, together with a wound from the lance, obliged him to give 
up the pursuit, and on retiring to where the enemy had been first en- 
countered, he fainted from the loss of blood, and fell senseless from his 
horse. This being observed by one of the enemys, who had been un- 
horsed in the first shock of the charge, he immediately came to the 
Major’s assistance, tore off the end of his turban, and with it bound up 
the bleeding wound, carried him under the shade of a neighbouring tree, 
and restored him to life. His having had the means inhis power of escape, 
is a further proof of the high estimation in which the character of a 
British officer is held by the Natives of India, as also of their 
humanity. He shortly afterwards accompanied Captain Pedler to Bom- 
bay, whither he was compelled to proceed for the restoration of his 
health, and was there recognised as a deserter from the squadron of 
cavalry belonging to that Presidency, and on the circumstance coming 
to the knowledge of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir M. Nightingale, he 
was pleased to pardon him, and Major Pedler has since provided hand- 
somely for him in the Nagpore Auxiliary Horse, a corps the Major 
himself organised, of 2,000 men, belonging to the Nagpore sate. Those 
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troops may be compared to the Cossacks of Europe, in many respects 
similar, but possessing higher sense of honour and pride. Soldiers by birth, 
they are trained to the use of arms from their earliest infancy, and 
though they have a high respect for our Service and Government, are 
never to be found in the ranks of the regular corps of the Honourable 
Company. It was therefore considered a political measure of some 
importance by the late Governor-General of India, the Marquis of 
Hastings, to bring them under the control of British officers, with a 
view of not only rendering them useful as auxiliaries, but to prevent 
them augmenting the ranks of our enemies. Their conduct on every 
occasion is a proof of the utility of the system, as it is of their attach- 
ment to the British officers, and gallantry in the field. By respecting 
their prejudices, which are but few, and not at all incompatible with that 
state of discipline to which they are brought, they will always be found 
substantially useful to the security of our vast empire in the east; they 
are most patient under fatigue, obedient, sober, and brave, possessing in 
a very eminent degree all the requisites of a good and valu,ble soldier, 
performing all the evolutions practised by cavslry, and adopting a uni- 
form dress of their own costume, better suited than any other to their 
habits and climate. The lamented assassination of Colonel Davies, was 
principally, if not wholly, attributable to the intemperate interference of 
a young and inexperienced officer, a relation of the Colonel, whom he 
had admitted into the corps,—an interference as unknown as it was 
unauthorised by Colenel D., than whom a finer or more gallant soldier 
never entered the army, and who fell beloved and adored as such by the 
very man who, in a moment of great irritation, perpetrated the act which 
was as immediately and summarily avenged by their comrades on 


the spot. ; 





Empires’ CHances. 


Venice, where art thou, that wast great of yore, 
Throned on thy hundred isles in stately pride— 
Rome—Babylon the Mighty? On the tide 

Of ages have ye pass'd, and are no more : 

The shadow of your glory is but seen, 

To tell what once ye were :—so kingdoms fall, 
E’en as doth man, at Fate's almighty call, 

From the high summit where they once had been 

The wonder of the world—as if some Power, 
Strong and relentless, for a moment’s mirth, 

Had raised them to that summit for an hour, 
Then blotted them at once from off the earth : 

So shall it be with this, and those to come— 

Like unto feathers toss’d upon the ocean-foam. 
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SerrtemMent or Amuerst Isianp. 


Wuewn this country was first ceded to us, great expectations 
were held out of the commercial advantages which would be ob- 
tained by trading up the numerous rivers which run through this 
province ; but this visionary prospect has, like all the others, disap- 
peared. These rivers have now been traced as faras they are navigable, 
and found to be of very limited extent ; and the countries through 
which they take their course are altogether uninhabited; except by 
the wild beasts of the forest, or by some equally savage tribes of 
Aborigines, who are thinly scattered, like the Arabs of the Desert, 
over the face of this wilderness. To the north and east, an inac- 
cessible chain of mountains, and impassable rapids, prevent the 
possibility of carrying on commerce either with Siam or the eastern 
parts of the Burman Empire. ‘To the west, bands ef marauding 
freebooters, under independent chiefs, occupy all the country be- 
tween the Martaban and Setaung rivers, and prevent the possibility 
of conveying goods, with safety, into the interior of the Burman 
Empire in that direction, even if there were a demand for them. To 
the south lie our own newly-acquired territories, from which, for 
the reasons already stated, it is in vain to expect any commercial 
advantages. 

There are surely no fairer data for judging both of the agricultural 


and commercial resources of this province, than by inquiring what 


have been its exports and imports for the past year. 


As to exports, I am not aware there ever were any, except a few 
boat-loads of beetle-nut for the Rangoon market ; not one vessel, 
so far as I can ascertain, ever got a single ton of return cargo from 
this province. As to imports, these have consisted, first, of several 
ship-loads of rice, to feed people who were too lazy to rear any for 
themselves ; secondly, of commissariat stores, for the support of 
two thousand troops, for whom the province could not furnish a 
single week’s provision ; thirdly, of large sums of specie for the 
payment of these troops, not a piece of which can ever be realised 
from the province ; fourthly, of various supplies of live stock, wines, 
and groceries, for such Europeans as can afford to pay for them at 
an exorbitant rate ; fifthly, of a few bales of coloured cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and piece goods, for holiday dresses for the Burmese ; 
and, sixthly, of a small quantity of arrack and opium, to improve 
the morals and intellects of our new subjects. I leave you to judge 
what revenue these imports are likely to produce ; for my own part, 
I am convinced that, were it not for the supplies requisité for the 
troops and European residents here, the whole exports and imports 
of the province would not form a sufficient cargo for a Portsmouth 
bum-boat. 
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But, as great expectations have lately been held out to the public, 
that such abundant supplies of teak may be obtained from this pro- 
vince as to form a considerable source of revenue, it is necessary 
that we investiyate this branch of the subject, before condemning 
the province as totally useless. 

That there are considerable forests of teak scattered over various 
parts of this extensive province, is, I have no doubt, extremely pro- 
bable ; but itis obvious, even to the meanest capacity, that, if these 
forests are at any considerable distance inland, they must, from the . 
impossibility of water conveyance, prove as useless to us as if they 
were growing on the top of Mount Ararat. Now it unfortunately 
happens, that the principal teak forests are situated in the lower 
range of the Siamese hills, several miles distant from any good 
water conveyance, and upwards of ninety miles, by the Atraan 
river, from Moel Mein ; so that, besides the difficulty of felling and 
squaring the timber, (a difficulty almost insuperable, considering the 
scarcity of inhabitants, and their utter aversion to hard labour,) it yet 
remains to be shown how this teak is to be brought to the water- 
side, over a country, not only destitute of roads, but of such a nature 
as to render it extremely doubtful whether any practicable ones 
could ever be formed. 

There is another range of teak forest which has lately been dis- 
covered, at the distance of about eighty miles up the Saluen river, 
above a small village called Myang ; but, though the outskirts of 
this forest approach pretty near the river, yet the principal extent 
of it is all inland; and the ground in that neighbourhood is even 
more unfavourable for its conveyance to the river, than that in the 
vicinity of the Siamese hills; I believe there are also some doubts 
whether this forest is not beyond our frontier. 


But, supposing all those difficulties to vanish, and that the teak 
could be cut down and floated with ease to the port of Amherst, 
the next question is, could it be sold there cheaper than at Rangoon ? 
I should decidedly say not. ‘The distance of water conveyance 
alone down the Atraan or Saluen is greater than the distance teak 
has to be brought down the river to Rangoon; and, from the 
scarcity of population, and the consequent high price of labour, it 
must eventually prove much dearer than that which can be pur- 
chased at that port. Besides, though the teak and its conveyance 
cost Government nothing, it would certainly prove the dearest spe- 
culation ever engaged in, if two thousand men had to be maintained 
in a jungle for the sake of a few logs of timber. 


But, as the future prospects of this country must greatly depend 
on the increase of its population, it is a question which will very 
naturally be asked, whether there is a probability of any further in- 
crease taking place, by emigration from the Burman provinces. 
Unfortunately, there appears no likelihood of this, now that the civil 
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discords of the country are settled. As long as the Taliens were in 
power, they could emigrate at their option, and numbers availed 
themselves of the opportunity, whose lives would have been for- 








ic, feited by remaining in their own country; but now that the ports 
rO- and frontier are in possession of the Burmese, it would be in vain 
ry for them to attempt it ; indeed I am of opinion, that, whenever a 
ng system of taxation is commenced, the population of this place will 
rapidly decline ; for it is only the freedom from taxation, the exces- 
us sively high price of labour, and of every article of European con- 
o- sumption, which retains them here, as they are thus enabled, from - 
se the produce of a few days’ labour, to maintain themselves in a state 
he . of complete indolence for several weeks, which seems to be the very 
ey height of Burman felicity. 
ly When I inform you that the labour of a common coolie is from 
er eight to twelve annas, and of a carpenter about two rupees a day, 
od that the price of a fowl is a rupee, and a couple of ducks five, four 
in small rolls of bread a rupee, a pound of buffalo butter about seven 
id rupees, and a quart of buffalo milk half a rupee, eggs about two 
1€ annas a piece, and fish, vegetables, and meat about six times as ee 
et dear as in any of the Presidencies, it is easy to conceive, that, as long 
r- as this state of things continues, the Burmese will be in no hurry to 
re leave us ; but, as soon as the European residents commence rearing 
2g stock of their own, and the demand for labour ceases, we shall very 
soon see a great portion of the population take their departure ; for * 
‘ they do not seem to be at all sensible of the blessings of our just 
. and equitable Government, and appear to regard our intrusion with 
f a very jealous eye. They. have, with all their faults, a good deal of 
t the amor patrie about them ; and I am convinced, should we ever 
“ stand in need of their assistance, we shall find, (as my friend Baillie 
a Nicol Jarvie says of the Highlanders of Scotland,) * that, however 
" much they may for a time quarrel among themselves, they will 
always unite against those who carry siller in their pouches, and 
wear breeks on their hinder ends.’ 
: Some people contend, that, however unprofitable it may be, this % 
H province must be retained along with a large military force, as a 
: check upon the rest of Burmah ; but I really cannot see that any ‘ 
‘ such necessity exists. If the province bordered upon any part of 
: the interior of Burmah, it might, perhaps, be advisable to retain it, 
‘ as it would afford us an easy passage into the heart of the country ; 
, but the map shows in an instant that all our lately-acquired terri- 
tory is quite detached from the principal part of the Burman Empire ; 
. and, as all the country from the opposite bank of the river, for 
nearly eighty miles inland, is nearly as desolate and as unfit for the 
route or subsistence of a military force as it is on this side, I should 
think it very improbable that any army would ever adopt that line 
: of operations in preference to the channel of the Irrawaddy, where 
| it could always rely on the co-operation of the naval force for sup- 
plies. But, even should it ever form part of the plan of a future a 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. 2N + 
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campaign, to make a diversion in this quarter, the channel of the 
Martaban river will at all times be as open to us as it is now; it is 
only necessary to send a few gun-boats up the river and effect a 
landing at any place which may be judged most advisable. We 
may depend upon meeting with little or no opposition: we shall find 
the place just as desolate and defenceless as it was upon our first 
arrival ; for the Burmese will have too much to do with their troops 
to think of detaching any of them for the defence of a country 
which they know can be of no value whatever to them. 

But, supposing the province were of more importance in a military 
point of view than it really is, there is one insuperable objection to 
its ever being retained as a station for troops ; namely, the difficulty 
of obtaining the proper supplies of good provisions for them : this 
difficulty seems daily increasing, and has of late been attended with 
the most serious consequences. Notwithstanding the able exertions 
of the authorities here to obtain fresh provisions for the European 
troops, none could be procured for some weeks, during which time 
they were obliged to subsist on salt provisions alone ; and it is my 
painful duty to record, that this, added to the extreme high price 
and scarcity of bread, vegetables, and the other necessaries of life 
in the bazaar, has brought on scurvy, dysentery, and all that train 
of diseases which inevitably afflict troops subject to such privatious. 

Within the last three months, the hospitals of the European 
troops have been, and still continue to be, crowded with sick, and 
the number of deaths has been considerable. The number of deaths 
in a regiment between 600 and 700 strong, since its arrival here 
in December last, has been from 115 to 120 men, in other words, 
about a sixth part of the whole. ‘This great mortality at first sight 
certainly does not argue much for the healthiness of the climate ; but 
I am still inclined to think favourably of it, from the circumstance 
that all those whose income will admit of their purchasing a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome food, are in good health, and bear ample tes- 
timony to the salubrity of the climate. 

It certainly would be well worth the attention of Government to 
send a good supply of flour and bakers hither, for the purpose of 
issuing good wholesome bread to the troops, which is infinitely more 
nourishing, and must be less expensive, than biscuit. Both bullocks 
and sheep might also be easily sent round from Calcutta at a trifling 
expense, and issued to the troops, instead of coarse buffalo or salt 
meat. This alteration of diet would, I have no doubt, effect an 
immediate change in the health of the troops; and, though a few 
thousand rupees extra might be expended by it, that is certainly an 
object of very trifling moment when the health, comfort, and lives 
of British soldiers are at stake. ‘The maxim of one of our greatest 
Generals should ever be kept in mind: * That he who, by a judi- 
cious liberality in the food and comforts of his soldiers, saves the 
life of one man in quarters, deserves the praises of his country 
equally as much as if he had slain thousands of his enemies in the 


field.’ 
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OrriciaL RecoGniTION OF THE TERM INpDoO-Barirons. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Madras, March 1, 1828. 
As a genuine Indo-Briton, I derive very great satisfaction from 
the interest displayed by you as to the future welfare of the race to 
which I belong, and I assure you I, with many of my countrymen, 
feel an eager desire to express to you our sincere thanks and gra- 
titude for the attention frequently bestowed on our case in the pages 
of ‘ The Herald.’ 


The main object, however, of my troubling you with this letter is 
to bring to the notice of the public a gross fraud that has been re- 
cently practised upon us here, and I know of no way in which the 
object can be so completely gained as by appearing in the pages of 
your valuable Journal, and I trust you will insert it at an early 
period. 

And that the motives which induce me to do so may not be mis- 
taken, I begin by stating, that I am the son (by a Native woman) 
of a Scotch serjeant, who fought and bled at Seringapatam and 
Assaye, and who ultimately fell in battle in Java. 


In order fully to expose the upstart mongrel trespassers of whom 
I complain, I must state that there exists, under the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, a numerous host of country-born and half-caste men 
and women, composed of as promiscuous a rabble as ever congre- 
gated together, since the days of the burning of the brick and building 
of a tower on a plain in the land of Shiraz; and they are just as 
much entitled to the name of Babylonians as to that of Indo- 
Britons : they are the illegitimate descendants of runaway Spaniards, 
fugitive Portuguese, French cooks, tulip-stealers from Holland, ex- 
tirpated Armenians, Italian fiddlers, German Quacks and corn-doc- 
tors, and Hanoverian razor-grinders, with many others, whose pe- 
digree it would be as difficult to trace as that of the children of 
Solomon's servants. This class of beings have, for many years past, 
wonderfully increased about Madras ; rice, their chief food, seems 
to affect them as a certain highly valuable esculent is said to do the 
population of Ireland: for they continue fulfilling the sacred com- 
mand of multiplying and replenishing the earth at an extraordinary 
rate ; and several of them have managed to push themselves for- 
ward with an impertinence that can only be equalled by their own 
audacity and impudence. ‘There are a few of them who have got 
into Government offices, houses of agency, and other situations as 
clerks ; and it is impossible to describe the haughty arrogancy they 
assume, particularly to Europeans, to whom they are insolent and 
uncivil beyond any thing I can express; and it is really lamentable 
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to see a house of agency allow its most respectable constituents to 
receive such treatment from a half-caste Dutchman their manager, 
as would in other situations insure Mynheer dismissal and disgrace ; 
in fact, so much do some of them assume, that the very managing 
partners, in more houses than one, allow these country-born clerks 
to dictate to them. It is amusing enough to see the arts some of 
these gentry practise in order to conceal their real character. The 

arb of religion hides many of their shameful and scandalous actions ; 
Divine Providence is a word that they have always at the end of 
their tongues, but which, if we may judge from their actions, is but 
too often very distant from their hearts; and they do manage under 
this disguise to ingratiate themselves into the good graces of many 
unsuspecting persons who do not see through their duplicity. They 
generally set themselves up as advocates for all public charities ; 
hence, we have them as clerks, secretaries, and treasurers to all jn- 
stitutions about Madras where money is to be handled ; and there 
is something in the mere aspect of their so employing themselves 
that is calculated to prepossess others, and exhibit them in an ad- 
vantageous light. 


During the period the Right Hon. Hugh Ellict was Governor 
here, 2 deputation of those mongrels waited upon him, and stated, 
that it was very unpleasant to their feelings to be called by so un- 

tee] a name as Country-borns, or Half-castes, and solicited that 
they might in future be distinguished by some other more appro- 
priate appellation, such as Britons. ‘ Oh, oh,’ said the old Gover- 
nor, pulling up a certain part of his lower garments, that usually 
hung slackly on him, ‘ you want to become Britons, or John Bulls, 
do you? No, no, I cannot do that : the cast of your countenances, 
as well as your complexions, tells me you are not descendants of 
Britons. You more resemble Malays, (a breed between Jews and 
Pariahs,) or some wandering foreign tribe. I can never let you be 
called John Bulls ; but, by ! I will make you all Jack Buffalos, 
if you like.’ 

Such a reply one would have thought sufficient to have stopped 
them from ever again agitating the subject ; and they showed their 
sagacity by remaining quiet during the Government of Sir Thomas 
Monro, for they were aware he knew their characters too well to 
listen to them. No sooner, however, had our present Governor, the 
Right Hon. Mr. Lushington, arrived, than they attacked him on 
the matter, and gained their point. Here it is : 





* General Order by Government. 


‘ No. 236. Fort St. George, Nov. 30, 1827. 
‘It having been represented to the Governor in Council, that the class 
of > mee designated Country-born, in the General Orders of the 13th 
of March last, prefer the designation of Indo-Briton, the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, that they shall in future be distinguished by 
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that term in all public documents in which there may be occasion to men- 
tion them. By order of the Right Hon. the Governor in Council. 


(Signed) “D. Hiuu, Chief Secretary? 


This was followed by a letter of thanks to Government, got up 
amongst this race. I saw it, with the signatures of about a score of 
such creatures as I have described to you; but no real descendant 
of an Englishman, or an Irishman, or a Scotsman, was to be found 
attached to it ; nevertheless, these ‘ men of mixed breeds’ now consi- 
der themselves entitled to all the privileges of the regular descend- 
ants of Britons. This the latter feel as a sore grievance, as they 
are much degraded by being classed with such people; and I trust 
that your publishing this will induce those who have the power, to 
adopt such steps as will secure to the sons of Britons the privileges 
of being such.—I am, &c. 


Nore or THE Epiror. 


In conformity to our established practice of being open to all parties, 
and influenced by none, we give insertion to the foregoing letter, which, 
like all other contributions of correspondents, must be judged on its own 
merits. We think, however, that all these distinctions, instead of being 
increased, should be as far as possible removed, as there is quite enough 
of cause for disagreement in the world, without superadding differences 
of castes and complexions. 





Wuart 18 Fame? 


Say what is Fame? A melody, 
That quickly passes from the ear, 
And leaves nought but the secret sigh, 
That it would breathe no longer near. 


A sun-beam on the gloomy cloud, 
That soon its lustre shall o’ershade ; 

A flow’ret thrown upon the shroud, 
That wraps the palled and the dead. 


An alms with cold reluctant eye 
Presented to the craving soul, 

So cold that it would rather die, 
Than deign to take the niggard dole. 


This is the praise, the fame, that earth 
Doth to its wretched vot’ries give ! 

Oh! grant me that of heavenly worth, 
Let me the Eternal’s praise receive ! 


S..E. H. 
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MEMORIAL oF THE MERcHANTS OF LONDON AGAINST THE STAMP 
Acr 1n Inpia. 


From a desire to preserve in our pages a faithful record of the 
principal documents relating to this important subject, we republish 
from the Parliamentary Papers of the last Session, the following me- 
morial ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on the 28th 
of June last. There is one paragraph that calls for particular ani- 
madversion, which we reserve for a note upon the paragraph itself. 
The Memorial is as follows : 


Copy of the Memorial presented by the merchants in London 
trading to India, in February last, to the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, respecting the Stamp Tax 
lately imposed in Calcutta (by Regulation No. Il. of 1826) on 
Commercial Transactions. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the United East India 
Company. 


Honovraste Sirs,—In conformity to the desire expressed by 
your honourable Chairman and Deputy Chairman, at an interview 
with which a Deputation of Merchants trading to the East Indies 
was honoured on the 22d ultimo, we proceed to submit for the con- 
sideration of your Honourable Court the following observations on 
the Regulation No. XII., of the Bengal Government, dated the 14th 
of December, 1826, for raising and levying Stamp Duties within the 
town of Calcutta : 


Having at the interview stated the motives by which, acting 
in behalf of our correspondents at Calcutta, we were influenced in 
soliciting it, we have to assure your Honourable Court that it will 
afford us unspeakable gratification, if, by the proceeding we now 
adopt, we should fortunately succeed in producing upon your Ho- 
nourable Court such an impression of the reasonableness of the consi- 
derations we have to urge as may avert the necessity of any more 
public agitation of matters which it were so extremely desirable, 
on many accounts, should not be exposed to the hazard of popular 
or party controversy. We can say with sincerity, that, in making 
the appeal which we now do, we have nothing so much at heart as 
the true interests of the Honourable Company, and of that vast 
empire the government of which is in their hands. There is, in 
truth, no sentiment which we have to express which is not inspired 
by an anxiety for the preservation of the tranquillity and welfare of 
India, and the maintenance of the good understanding that has 
hitherto subsisted between the Honourable Company and the in- 
habitants of that country. 


In deprecating the enforcement of the late Stamp Regulation, 
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and entreating your Honourable Court to reconsider the policy of 
that measure, we are actuated, not more by a sense of what we owe 
to our constituents, than by a conviction that the concession which 
it is our object to obtain will, if granted, contribute essentially both 
to the productiveness of those sources from which the Honourable 
Company derive their revenue, and to the moral strength and best 
security of their dominions. 


It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to enter at length 
into the question of the legality of these new imposts. Your Ho- 
nourable Court are, however, aware that very opposite opinions are 
entertained, and have been expressed, as to this point by gentlemen 
of eminence at the bar; and that the inhabitants of Calcutta have 
in their petition to Parliament, the only mode of appeal left open to 
them, as well as in the antecedent Memorial presented by them to 
your Bengal Government, asserted in very decided terms their sense 
of the repugnance of the recent Regulation to the spirit of those 
sections of the Acts 53d and 54th Geo. LILL., by which it has been 
supposed to be authorised. 


Upon no principle of fair interpretation can these sections, they 
contend, be understood to confer upon the Honourable Company 
any other right of taxation, in reference to the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, than that of levying certain duties therein particularly speci- 
fied. This very specification of certain duties seems, indeed, to 
prove that the Legislature could not have intended by the clauses in 
question to communicate that right of indefinite taxation which is 
claimed by the Honourable Company, and upon the existence of 
which the legality of the obnoxious Regulation of the Bengal Go- 
vernment depends. Whence, it may be asked, the necessity, or 
where the purpose of particularising, for example, the rate of cus- 
toms to which property was, in future, to be subjected, if a power 
was at the same time conferred of imposing burthens upon the sub- 
ject ad tibitum of every species and to any amount ? 


Our constituents feel themselves still further confirmed in these 
views of the true import of the Statutes which have been thus ap- 
pealed to, by the line of conduct pursued by the Honourable Com- 
pany, up to the adoption of the measure now so generally com- 
plained of. For fourteen years, or about two-thirds of the period 
over which the Act extends, this right of unlimited taxation claimed 
by the Bengal Government has been allowed to lie dormant, and 
apparently unthought of. Our constituents cannot help considering 
this seeming unconsciousness of its very existence for so long a 
space of time, as rendering the notion of its ever having been really 
conveyed by the Legislature at least exceedingly improbable. For 
ourselves, we have only to add, in reference to this point of the ar- 
gument, that we apprehend it will be somewhat difficult, should the 
question ever be subjected to Parliamentary discussion, to persuade 
the public mind in this country to acquiesce in the very extraordinary 
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claim now for the first time advanced by the Honourable Company ; 
for the delegation of a power of unlimited taxation appears to us to 
be opposed to, and incompatible with, the functions of legislation 
itself, 


Without insisting further upon the abstract question of the law 
of the case,—to which, indeed, we have been induced to call the at- 
tention of your Honourable Court, chiefly with a view of submitting 
what we conceive will be the prevailing feeling upon the subject, 
should it be publicly agitated,—we proceed to examine the late Regu- 
lation, in reference to those grounds of equity and general propriety 
upon which its advocates appear most anxious to defend it. It is 
unnecessary to remark, that, in going into this line of argument, we 
do not mean to abandon the position we had already taken ; but, 
were even the legality of the measure unquestionable, we should 
still protest against it on the score of inexpediency and unfairness. 


The reasoning in favour of the Regulation, contained in the reply 
of the Bengal Government, may be divided into two parts. The 
portion which we shall first notice is that in which it appears to be 
contended, that the forms observed in framing the enactment have 
been such as to afford a sufficient security to those affected by it, 
that no right or interest of theirs, entitled to attention, can have 


© been overlooked in its construction. ‘ The Regulation,’ it is affirmed, 


‘which the petitioners represent as, in their opinion, illegal, has been 
submitted for the sanction of the Court of Directors, and for the 
approbation of his Majesty's Government, as represented by the 
Board of Commissioners in England; and by them it has b en 
passed, with the aid of the professional talent, general intelligence, 
and acute discrimination, which the state of society in England 
places at their command.’ 


Now, admitting, in the fullest extent, both the enlightened wis- 
dom of the tribunals here mentioned, and their disposition to give 
all manner of favourable consideration to the fair claims of the par- 
ties who are to be affected by their decisions, we cannot perceive, 
even in their superintendence and control, that complete safeguard 
of the popular interests which was desirable in such a case as the 
present. They are not, in fact, open to those influences necessary 
to enable them to act in that capacity with the requisite vigilance 
and efficiency. The entire privacy with which their proceedings are 
conducted, affords, it ought to be remembered, no opportunity to 
parties even to call their attention to the circumstances of a case, 
before their determination in regard to it has been taken, and their 
decision pronounced. In the present instance, the first intimation 
received by the inhabitants of Calcutta of the new burthens and vex- 
atious Regulations to which they were about to be subjected, was 
the publication of the enactment by which they were already im- 
posed. That enactment had obtaincd, undoubtedly, the sanction 
both of your Honourable Court and of the Board of Commissioners, 
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and had passed, it may be, the ordeal of a long and anxious exami- 
nation, on the part of each tribunal. But, whether it was canvassed 
thus carefully and deliberately, or was received and re-transmitted 
to its original framers without having been subjected to any such 
elaborate consideration, it was certainly, at all events, permitted to 
attain its final shape before the public in India had had any means of 
learning that the measure was so much as contemplated. In these 
circumstances, it is obvious enough that its authors were altogether 
precluded from deriving any assistance in its construction, either 
from that local knowledge which could have been nowhere found in 
so much abundance as among the inhabitan’s of Calcutta, or from 
those indications of the general feeling in that settlement, with re- 
gard to the proposed measure, which a previous announcement of 
it would have elicited. 

The principal ground, however, upon which the Bengal Govern- 
ment rest their defence of the new Regulation, is the alleged unfair- 
ness of exempting the inhabitants of Calcutta from a participation 
in the fiscal burthens borne by the provinces. ‘ In the eves,’ we are 
told, ‘ of the Legislature in England, the inhabitants of the interior 
have equal claims to consideration with those of Calcutta; and it 
never could have been intended that the whole burthen of supporting 
Government should be borne by the former, while the latter should 
live as a privileged class, protected from hostile aggression and in- 
ternal commotion by establishments to the support of which they 
contributed little or nothing.’ 


The first remark that we have to make to this representation, has 
no reference to the accuracy of the assumptions or insinuations of 
which it consists. We do not feel ourselves bound to admit that the 
Honourable Company possess any right of unlimited taxation, even 
in regard to the inbabitants of the provinces; and, upon the same 
grounds on which we have already expressed our serious doubts as 
to the legality of the Calcutta Stamp Act of 1826, we have reason 
to question that of the Provincial Stamp Act of 1824. Whatever 
force, therefore, may belong to the reasons adduced for abolishing, 
as far as possible, all distinctions between the condition of the citi- 
zens of Calcutta and that of the inhabitants of the interior, much 
remains to be proved before it can be granted that such considera- 
tions have any bearing upon the points under discussion, 


But we are, we confess, not a little surprised at the language em- 
ployed in the passage just quoted, in regard to the actual circum- 
stances of the two communities which it brings into comparison, 
and their claims upon the Honourable Company. The town of Cal- 
cutta, we beg leave to remark, was an English settlement before 
the incorporation of the Honourable Company, and has at all times 
been recognised as possessed of various privileges and immunities, 
essentially distinguishing it from those districts which have been 
added by conquest to the dominivns of the Honourable Company in 
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comparatively recent times. Not only did it receive a royal chartet 
from Charles II., but English courts of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion were established within its bounds, by Act of Parliament, in the 
reign of George I., the powers of which subsequent interferences of 
the Legislature have considerably enlarged, and which continue to 
the present time to mark out the territory over which the authority 
of those courts extends, as enjoying a pre-eminence over the sur- 
rounding country. Even the Natives themselves have been accus- 
tomed to look upon this settlement as exempted from those exac- 
tions to which the conquered provinces, at least up to the last re- 
newal of the Honourable Company's charter, were generally held to 
be exposed ; and, from a very remote period, this impression has 
attracted to it many of the most wealthy of the Native establish- 
ments, whose residence has contributed essentially to the growth of 
its commercial prosperity, and who can only be induced to withdraw 
from it the benefit of their capital and industry, by having their con- 
fidence shaken in those protecting institutions by which they have 
till now believed it to be distinguished. 


The British-born inhabitants of Calcutta, too, who form an import- 
ant and influential class of the population, seem to possess a strong 
claim, from the many disabilities and vexatious restraints to which 
they are in many respects subjected by the policy of the Honourable 
Company, to all the indulgence, by way of compensation, which it 
may be found practicable to afford them. Liable as they are at any 
time to be forcibly removed from the country at the pleasure of the 
Government, and deprived, at the same time, of several of the most 
valued privileges enjoyed by their fellow-countrymen of all classes 
at home,—being neither, for example, permitted to discuss the mea- 
sures of their rulers in public meetings nor through the medium of 
the press,—they might well seem entitled, on these accounts alone, 
to a somewhat more indulgent treatment, in other respects, than the 
Native population, who either do not labour under the same disabili- 
ties, or are prevented, by their long-formed habits, from feeling the 
severities of the law in the same degree ! But when, to all these re- 
strictions, we add the mention of that crowning disqualification 
which renders an Englishman incapable of either possessing or farm- 
ing the smallest portion of the soil in India, and thus marks out the 
whole British-born inhabitants as strangers and aliens in the land, 
We have surely established a sufficient distinction between their con- 
dition and that of the Natives, to entitle us to refuse our assent to 
any comparison between the two communities, which would assert 
either their equivalent privileges or their equivalent claims ! * 





* The parts we have marked in italics contain sentiments that we should 
hardly expect to have seen stated in India by the most inveterate exclu. 
sionists ; but still less in this country, and that, too, by men professing 
themselves, as many of the signers of this Memorial do, to be the warm 
Jriends of the Natives of India, and the advocutes of an eatension of their 
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The civil condition of the English part of the community in Cal- 
eutta is, in fact, and always has been, as distinct from that of the 
population of the interior as is their origin itself. Of the two 
classes, the one has become subject to the government of the 
Honourable Company under the provisions of Acts of the British 
Legislature, the other has been subdued by force of arms ; and, in 
reference to it, the Company may be said, in some measure, to 
enjoy the rights of conquest. The one has at all times been recog- 
nised as in many important respects under the protection of British 
law ; the other has uniformly looked for all legal rights and privileges 
to the will of the Company alone. 

Our constituents, however, contend that, whatever may be thought 
of the doctrine of the Bengal Government, that there ought to be 
no distinction between the ancient settlement of the conquerors and 
the new provinces inhabited by the conquered, nothing can be more 
unfair than the statement which would represent them as having 
actually hitherto contributed little or nothing to the expenses of the 
State. Those of them who are not Natives of the country certainly 
do not pay any thing to the Honourable Company in the shape of 
rent for land, not being permitted to farm land. The contributions 
derived from this source, however, although forming so large a 
portion of the revenue of the Indian Government, do not constitute 
an impost bearing peculiarly upon the cultivators of the soil, but 
one which is equally operative, in fact, upon all the consumers of its 





rights. The condition of the English in India, is, God knows, humiliat- 
ing enough ; but that of the Natives is ten times worse: for, excepting 
the mere exemption from liability to removal from the country, they 
suffer all the disadvantages of being subject to irresponsible power, and 
unlimited taxation, ina much greater degree than the English. But, 
even were it otherwise, the Merchants of England ought to be ashamed 
to recite the degrading prohibitions under which their countrymen reside 
in India, as an argument for their exemption from a Stamp Tax, without 
at the same time condemning these prohibitions as disgraceful to the 
(sovernment that imposes, and the people that submit to them, and with- 
out first asking Parliament to remove from their fellow-countrymen in 
the East, such marks of slavery and oppression. Let them petition for 
the abolition of the power of arbitrary banishment,—let them ask for the 
right of their countrymen in India to discuss the measures of Government 
through the press,—and for the right of their holding and cultivating 
land, Let them, in short, denounce the whole system by which English- 
men alone are considered and treated as aliens in a country which they 
ought to consider as their own ; and they would then command the sup- 
ort and sympathy of all good men, whether in India or here. But, 
while they sit down content under these badges of slavery, and merely 
use them as arguments why they should enjoy privileges of exemption 
from a tax to which all the Natives of the country are subject, without 
the power of raising a voice of reason or remonstrance against the con- 
duct of their rulers, we think they exhibit a spectacle of selfishness and 
jlliberality quite unworthy the English name and character.—Epiror. 
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produce. Unless, however, it is meant to be contended that the 
rent levied upon land is a tax falling only upon the farmer, we con- 
fess we do not understand upon what grounds it is maintained by 
the Bengal Government, that the whole expenses of the State are 
borne in India by the inhabitants of the interior, while those of Cal- 
cutta live as a privileged class, and contribute little or nothing to 
the support of those establishments by which they are protected. 
The Stamp Duties imposed in 1824 form, we believe, the only species 
of tax which, previous to the late Regulation, was exclusively 
operative in the provinces. The produce, we undérstand, of these 
duties has never been considerable, and their pressure may be fairly 
affirmed to have been at least compensated by that of other imposts, 
bearing peculiarly upon the commerce and inhabitants of Calcutta ; 
such, for example, as the house-tax, which the Government, after 
more than one trial, has failed in levying in the provinces ; heavy 
rates of customs, tolls on markets and canals, port charges, &c. 
As consumers, they pay in the shape of indirect taxation exactly 
the same rates with the inhabitants of the provinces. But this is 
not all. Those acquainted with the state of India know well that a 
great portion of the capital employed even in the cultivation of the 
soil in that country is furnished, in fact, by those who are not them- 
selves permitted to make investments either in the purchase or 
farming of land. In the cultivation of indigo alone, it has been 
asserted, by those most competent to ascertain the fact, that capital 
advanced by individuals in Calcytta is now employed to the amount 
of nearly two millions sterling ‘annually. Even the Stamp Duties, 
therefore, to which the agricultural part of the population are sub- 
jected, become in this way a burthen upon the monied interest in 
Calcutta, the inhabitants of which city are thus in reality taxed 
through the taxation of the provinces. 

Such are the general principles on which it appears to us impolitic 
and inexpedient to impose, at the present moment, any additional 
tax on the inhabitants of Calcutta, whether under the plea of assi- 
milating their burthens to those borne by the inhabitants of the 
provinces, or upon any other ground. We hold that the Honourable 
Company do not possess any right of arbitrary taxation ; and, even 
if they did possess any such right, we maintain that they would not 
act with a fair and judicious consideration either of their own in- 
terests or of the circumstances of the other parties concerned, in 
exercising it in the manner proposed. 


Our objection, however, to the recent Regulation of your Bengal 
Government becomes much stronger when we proceed to consider 
the nature of the particular tax imposed by it, and the character 
and hahits of the population who are to be affected by its provisions. 
A Stamp Tax, extensively affecting money transactions, is perhaps 
the very last species of impost to which, under a wise system of 
finance, it would be attempted to subject such a community as that 
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of the inhabitants of Calcutta. From the manner, in the first place, 
in which accounts are kept, and business in general carried on 
among the commercial classes in that city, it appears to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful if the application of the provisions of the new Regu- 
lation be even practicable. The incessant and harassing inconve- 
nience likely to result fromm it, may be fairly compared to that which 
would be experienced by all classes of men in this metropolis, were 
the Government to attempt to raise a revenue by calling into opera- 
tion a system of Stamp Duties upon the dealings of bankers. From 
the very nature of the climate, it ought to be remembered, that at 
Calcutta almost all payments are necessarily managed by writing, 
the consequence of which will be, should the exaction of these 
Stamp Duties be persevered in, that they must producera far greater 
amount of annoyance than any similar tax could occasion in this 
country, where, in many departments of business at least, persons 
are so much in the habit of making and receiving payments without 
the intervention of written orders or acknowledgments. In India, 
the commercial man must, under the new law, be reminded by 
almost every sum of money he has to receive or to pay away, of the 
burthensome exactions of the Government, and its vexatious inter- 
ference with the most delicate concerns of private life. For in this 
light of an intolerable intrusion into men’s private affairs is the Act 
undoubtedly viewed by the whole Native population, who, naturally 
cautious and averse to publicity in their money transactions, con- 
template with more than suspicion whatever seems to threaten an 
exposure of matters, the concealment of which from general ob- 
servation they may regard as of much importance. 


The experience of Government too, if we are rightly informed, 
has already discovered another formidable inconvenience attendant 
upon the tax, in the enormous expense of collecting it ; an expense 
which, we are assured, has been found to amount to a charge of 
more than forty per cent. upon the whole returns. 


The strongest, however, of all the grounds on which we would 
urge your Honourable Court to interpose its authority, to avert the 
consequences of this Regulation ef your Bengal Government, is the 
universal and unprecedented alarm and disquietude which it has 
occasioned in Calcutta. In urging upon your attention such a con- 
sideration as this, we are not calling upon your Honourable Court 
to make any concession to mere popular clamour. ‘The dissatistac- 
tion now existing among the inhabitants of Calcutta is not the 
feverish excitement of factious individuals, but the serious alarm of 
a well-ordered community, not ignorant of their rights, or unmind- 
ful of their fair claims on the Honourable Company's Government. 

Among the Native merchants in particular, so little accustomed, 
on ordinary occasions, to feel any interest in public measures, these 
new exactions have, both from the peculiarly vexatious nature of 
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their interference with the transactions of business, and the unam- 
biguous and overwhelming import of the language by which their 
legality has been defended, spread a ferment of discontent and 
apprehension which nothing but their immediate and complete 
revocation will in all probability be able to allay. Several of the 
wealthiest of this class of the inhabitants, it is said, have already 
seriously contemplated withdrawing themselves from the settlement, 
and only. defer carrying their resolution into effect until they shall 
have learned the result of the appeal about to be made, in the event 
of the failure of all their other efforts to obtain redress, to the 
Legislature in England. 


We trust your Honourable Court will pardon any prolixity into 
which we may have been led by our anxiety to submit to you 
whatever facts or reasonings appeared to us to be of weight in 
reference to a subject, your decision upon which is looked for, at 
the present moment, with much earnest expectation, by a large 
proportion of those who take any interest in the future welfare of 
India ; convinced that you will at least do us the justice of believing, 
that, in discharging our duty to our constituents, we have never for- 
gotten those sent:ments of respect and consideration which we owe 
to your Honourable Court.—We have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves, Honourable Sirs, your most obedient and humble 
servants, 





(Signed) - 
Bazett, Colvin, Crawford, & Co. Finlay, Hodgson, & Co. 
Cockerell, Traill, & Co. M‘Laablan, Macintyre, & Co. 
Fletcher, Alexander, & Co. Z. Macaulay and Babington, 
Fairlie, Bonham, & Co. Small, Colquhon, & Co. 
Palmers, Mackillop, & Co. R. Scott, Fairlie, & Co. 
Inglis, Forbes, & Co. Gregson, Melville, & Knight, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, & Co. Hunter & Co. 


London, \8th February, 1828. 


Norr.—The foregoing Representation was addressed to the 
Court, in consequence of an interview held at the India House, 
between the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, and a Deputation of Merchants, at the request of the 
latter gentlemen. No reply has been given by the Court to such 
representation, as the Regulation to which it has reference has been 
appealed against to the King in Council, of which the Deputation 
was informed at the time. 























Repvuction or Pay tn THe Orpnance DeparTMENT oF 
INDIA. 


Str,—The extensive circulation of your valuable Journal in 
different parts of India, and the kindness with which you meet the 
wishes of your readers, by inserting papers tending to the ameliora- 
tion of those connected with the Indian army, lead me to hope, 
that you will have the kindness to insert the following strictures at 
your earliest convenience. 


By a General Order, dated 25th May, 1827, our Governor, Sir 
Thomas Monro, deemed it expedient to make an alteration in the 
pay and allowance of Deputy Commissaries, whose pay formerly 
amounted to 250 rupees, Assistant Commissaries 200 rupees, 
Deputy Assistant Commissaries 120 rupees, Conductors 48 rupees, 
and Troop Quarter Masters 72 rupees three Annas, to 40 rupees a 
month, placing that sum which was formerly allowed under the 
head of pay to that of allowances. 

Does it not appear, Sir, a singular hardship to men who have 
fought and bled in the Company’s service, who have always been con- 
sidered as most essential to the efficiency of the army, after having 
attained the highest grade in the Ordnance Department; (viz., 
Deputy-Commissary with a salary of nearly 400 rupees a month ;) 
that in old age, and, ‘perhaps, with a large family, they should 
retire from the Service on 40 rupees a month ? 

Could it ever be contemplated or imagined, that the Court of 
Directors would reward their servants in this manner? It is an 
indisputable fact, that most of the parties who are now in the 
Ordnance Department, have been many years employed in various 
branches of the Service, and, as a reward for good conduct, have 
been placed in that Department, beginning from Conductor, and 
eventually attaining the rank of Deputy-Commissary. It is well 
known by the Indian Government, that Conductors have a higher 
responsibility attached to them than any subaltern officer (not 
holding a staff situation) in the Company's Service. Witness the 
immense quantity of military stores occasionally placed under their 
charge when proceeding on command from Fort St. George to any 
of the out stations; viz., Nagpore, Secunderabad, Musalipitam, 
&e. If it be allowed that an Indian Governor shall make what 
innovations he pleases on the pay and allowances of those connected 
with the army as well as upon what they shall retire, what 
reliance can the veteran have on the faith of Government ? 

Let me candidly ask, if Sir Thomas Monro had made such an 
alteration in the sums which are granted to civil and military 
servants on their retiring from the Service, should we have heard 
of his many virtues blazoned forth at the public meetings, and the 
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fulsome panegyrics so often inserted in the public papers at 
Madras? Would those men who have been so zealous to raise a 
monument to perpetuate his name, have subscribed the sum of 
50,000 or 60,000 rupees among themselves ? 

With what satisfaction, I would ask the Court of Directors, (for 
we can ask no one this question in India for want of a free press,) 
can a man look forward to end his days with an enfeebled and 
broken constitution, and worn out with a series of hardships ? But, 
Sir, such is our state in India, that we dare not complain; and it 
may be, that, through the medium of an English Journal, the 
Court of Directors will listen to the truth, and pity those men who 
have no opportunity of helping themselves. Should a Commis- 
sary's wife survive her husband with a numerous offspring, she will 
have the consolation of receiving the sum of 10 rupees a month, 
being one-fourth of the pay allowed by Sir Thomas Monro, instead 
of the former sum: viz., 62 rupees. 

Several parties who have served the established period, and 
would retire to England immediately, cannot, because their only 


dependance is on 40 rupees a month. 
F. J. 





Tue Grave or Beavry. 


Tue skies of evening are beaming o'er me, 
The birds are singing amidst the bowers, 
The world is basking in smiles before me, 
With whispering leaves and with breathing flowers. 
But she with whom, in the days departed, 
"Mid scenes so bright, it was bliss to stray— 
The young, the fond, and the faithful-hearted, 
Like all that’s fairest, hath fled away.: 


With bough and blossom her bed embowering, 
I see the trees o'er her slumbers wave— 
And hear the small birds around me pouring 
The song of gladness above her grave— 
And reckless childhood, delighted, cheering 
With sounds of mirth all the village green ; 
And Nature her gaudy, gay robes wearing, 
As death’s dark partings had never been. 
But, while her garlands are greenly wreathing, 
I think of flowers she can never bring— 
And, while sweet music is round me breathing, 
Of one that hears not the voice of spring. 
And, while the sun, o’er the sleep forsaken, 
Sheds farewell smiles from the distant main— 
Sad recollections the scenes awaken, 
Of her for whom he shall rise in vain. 























Stare oF THE Mepicau Proression 1N Inpia. 


* Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.’ 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The description of the state of the Medical Profession in 
India by a retired Surgeon, in your number for April last, is, upon 
the whole, correct. There are, however, in his letter, some inac- 
curacies, evidently proceeding from misinformation, which a later 
acquaintance with the service enables me to correct, while I offer 
some additional information on the subject of medical abuses and 
reform. 


Medical contracts for European regiments have at length been 
abolished at Madras, to which Presidency the ‘ Retired Surgeon's’ 
observations seem chiefly to refer, as they have been for some time 
at the other Presidencies: but an allowance of 18 annas, about 
2s, 3d. per man per mouth, is still granted to the Surgeons of Eu- 
ropean corps, on account of certain supplies which they have still 
to furnish: a circumstance which your correspondent does not 
mention. ‘The members of the Medical Board at Madras certainly 
did recommend to Government the abolition of medical contracts 
on account of Europeans, frou which they were no longer to profit 
themselves. 

The medical contracts for the Native troops, contrary to your 
correspondent’s statement, are still continued. When [ left the 
country, their abolition was spoken of; but this was doubtful, as 
their transfer to the Commissariat would occasion a great additional 
expense to the Company. 

I perfectly agree with your correspondent that the medical 
branch of the Service in India is now at the lowest possible ebb ; 
and, what is more to be lamented, there is no chance of its amelio- 
ration from home. Surgeons of twenty years’ service and upwards 
in that destructive climate, equal to thirty years’ expenditure of life 
in Europe, are now retiring in great numbers, having nothing, be- 
yond the miserable pittance assigned them, to expect in India, 
within the ordinary period of human existence; and many medical 
men in India, grown grey in the Service, and in what were formerly 
profitable, as well as highly responsible and laborious charges, have 
lately applied to be relieved, or to be permitted to go home on 
furlough, having now no inducements to remain on account of the 
emoluments of office. Their resignations were not accepted. Me- 
dical assistants were liberally tendered to them ; and furloughs were 
refused to them on every ground, excepting that of certified sick- 
ness. Several surgeons, of from thirteen to fifteen years’ service, 
whose health is broken, will be obliged to retire on half-pay. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. 20 
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In Bombay the salaries of members of the Medical Board, and of 
superintending Surgeons, have been much reduced; and, as re- 
trenchment is the order of the day, and the only instruction of our 
Governors of Leadenhall-street, the same thing is expected on the 
other Presidencies. Men in office, and their understrappers, whose 
interest too often it is to try to serve themselves at the expense of 
their harder working and more useful brethren, recommend still 
further reductions in this ill-fated branch of the Service ; and it is 
apprehended that surgeons in India will soon not have where- 
withal to pay their subscriptions to ‘ their Fund,’ the last and only 
dependence and stay of the widow and the orphan. 


In proof of what I have stated above, the taking care of self, 
and that there is one exception at least to the poverty of the 
Indian medical profession, complained of by your correspondent, 
I would just instance the case of the late Secretary to the Medical 
Board at Madras. His interest with the late Governor, Sir Thomas 
Monro, is well known. Sir Thomas had him appointed Surgeon 
to the Nabob of the Carnatic, contrary to the wishes of his High- 
ness, who gave the preference to a distinguished member of the 
profession, now on furlough. Sir Thomas's stern sense of justice 
never stood in the way of the system of partiality and favouritism, 
which he uniformly observed. Mr. M‘Cabe, the senior officer of 
course, was kept by Sir Thomas four years, acting superintending, 
and even as superintending Surgeon, after his promotion at the 
Presidency,—the locum tenens ot the Secretary who got the ap- 
pointment on his promotion to a superintending Surgeoncy, Mr. 
M‘Cabe being removed to an outstation to his great detriment 
and loss. The injuries which the late Secretary, and the late first 
member of the board, Mr. John Douglass White, have inflicted 
and entailed on the Service, in the prosecution and attainment of 
their own selfish ends, will long be severely felt and deplored,— 
in all probability, it is irremediable. Illiterate, ungenerous, greedy, 
and cunning men, can only serve themselves, and appear exalted, 
by injuring and depressing others. In short they recommend eco- 
nomy, to recommend themselves. Omnis sibi melius mallé esse 
quam alteri. 

It is notorious that, since his accession to the Board. the late 
Secretary has been the warmest advocate for economy and retrench- 
ment in every case, excepting his own ; for himself, he thought too 
much could not be done. On his promotion, and leaving the 
Board, he retained, in addition to his new appointment of super- 
intending Surgeon at the Presidency ; Ist, the Surgeoncy to the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, at one-half the salary of his predecessor in 
office ; namely, 100/. per month : 2dly, the Inspector Generalship 
of Vaccination, which he had held, without once leaving the Pre- 
sidency, for seven years; and, 3dly, the Secretaryship to the 
Medical Fund. These appointments are not underrated at 3,500 
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rupees per mensem. The Secretaryship to the fund may have been 
considered infra dignitatem ; and, since he lost the Vaccination In- 
spector Generalship, this appointment (as was the case with for- 
mer charges of his, the Medical charges of the Civil College, and 
the Court of Sudder Adawlut, at Madras,) has been abolished as 
superfluous and unnecessary ; showing that it is not every one who 
can do the duty of a sinecure appointment with propriety and ad- 
vantage to the Service. 

The appointments heaped on Mr. Scott when Secretary to the 
Board, and the preference since shown to him at the expense of a 
senior of superior claims, remain to be accounted for. Where have 
they been deserved? At Nellore? On field-service ? At the Mount? 
For his late report of cholera, written by some clever assistant- 
surgeons, whose assistance is unacknowledged or even hinted at ? 
Or by his miserable grabbings and pretended savings in office? 

It has long been expected that something would be done at 
( home for the medical service in India, especially in what was 
most wanted in the way of a graduated scale of retiring pay or 
pensions of surgeons, proportioned to their respective lengths of 
service. 

This was my first object of solicitude and inquiry, on my arrival 
in this country, and I learned, with more disappointment than sur- 
prise, that they were to be as follows : 

‘ Members of the Medical Boards in India to be permitted to re- 
tire, without reference to their length of service in the Board, on 
the pay of 600/. per annum in England, or, in India, on that of a 
Colonel on the retired list, being an addition of LOO/. a-year to the 
former retired pay. 

‘ Superintending-surgeons of five years’ service, as such, may re- 
tire on the pay in England of 350/. per annum; after a shorter 
period of service, as such, on the former pay of 3001. a-year. 

‘ These grades to be permanent: and officers once promoted to 
them, are not to be posted as surgeons to regiments in case of ab- 
sence on furlough to Europe.’ 

Surgeons and assistants remain in statu quo. These improve- 
ments, which may be reckoned final, are now before the Board of 
Control for its sanction. Let us see how the different periods of a 
surgeon's services in India are valued by his nonourABLe employers, 
in regard to their final and only compensation, his pay on retire- 
ment. 


For seventeen years’ service, pay of Captain, 1911. 12s. The 
next thirteen years are held to be of no value; for, after thirty 
years’ service, he has 1911. 12s. The next two years’ service, after 
promotion to a superintending surgeoncy, are reckoned worth 1081. 
$s., making his retiring pay 300/. a-year, Then, the next three 
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years are estimated at 50/. only, making 350/.a-year, after five years’ 
service as superintending-surgeon, after which, or thirty-five years’ 
service, the mere circumstance of promotion to the Board, without 
more ado, is held to be worth 250/., the pay on retirement being 
now 6001. a-year. ' 

It is quite true, that, had our Member gone out originally as a 
cadet, he would, after the period of service that brings a surgeon 
to the Board, have been entitled to retire on the pay of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel-Commandant, 1100/. a-year, at the least. ‘The 
Directors, are well aware that the unfortunate surgeon is to become 
the victiin of disease, of the climate, or of old age, long before he 
can attain the requital held out for the termination of his labours. 
In this improvement they have balanced their account, with their 
usual justice and liberality. ‘The reductions begun at Bombay, in- 
dicate the utter ruin of this branch of the Service in India. It is 
obvious that the above boon, or improvement as it is called, from 
home, will check promotion in India, by keeping superannuated 
officers in India, waiting for the GOO/. per annum, not to be at- 
tained in less than forty years’ service in India. No superintending 
surgeon will retire on the 300/., or 350/., when the very next step, 
without further service, if he wished to retire, would nearly double 
his retiring pay. And members of the Board, on account of the 
pay of office, and for want of inducements to return to Europe at 
their advanced time of life, inevitably, between 6O and 70 years, 
will all serve their four years at the Board. So that the junior 
superintending-surgeon, or the twelfth on the list, as three mem-~- 
hers of the Board go out by rotation every four years, will just take 
sixteen years in attaining his promotion to a seat in the Board. In 
this hanging on, the casualties in these grades must be numerous, 
and the saving to the Company in proportion, the successors to the 
defunct seniors being to share the same fate, the establishment 
being recruited by young aspirants from England, to die off long 
before they become chargeable to the Company. Of the above 
alterations, the Service in India will judge for itself. The conditions 
of this indequate and ill-proportioned remuneration, are, as it is, 
nearly unattainable, and a very slight addition to the servitude, 
might admit of a still further show of liberality on the part of the 
executive, and enable the Company to get rid of the pensions of the 
higher grades of the Medical Branch of the Service in India alto- 
gether. 


CurrurGcus ALTER. 











Dopp anv Co.’s Fire Entincuisainc Branecu Piper, ror 
Firep Suips ar SeA or in Harpour. 


Tur following account of a highly useful invention, deserves to 
be made known in the remotest quarters of the globe ; and to many 
who see this Journal in the East, we know it will be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable. We, therefore, give it a place in our pages. 

‘ Of all the habitations of man, Ships, from their peculiar con- 
struction, being composed of highly inflammable materials, are most 
liable to destruction by fire, notwithstanding they are surrounded 
by waters of the exhaustless deep ; these waters, that should natu- 
rally offer the means of safety and of life, only mock the sufferings 
of the crew, and offer another medium of agony and of death. Such 
ever was the dreadful state of a fired ship at sea, when the fire had 
got but a little a-head, and caught the under side of the beams and 
deck, from the want of proper machinery to apply the surrounding 
water direct to the flames. It appears paradoxical, that, encom- 
passed with ever-present water, a ship at sea should ever be de- 
stroyed by fire ; therefore it may be useful, although no language 
can paint it complete, 0: paint the helpless, hopeless wretchedness of 
the crew, to attempt describing the commencement and progress of 
a fired ship at sea, and the means hitherto employed to save vessel 
and crew. Tires are of more frequent occurrence on board vessels 
than the public imagine: they are sometimes instantly detected 
and suppressed, by knocking down a birth, or bed place, and apply- 
ing wet blankets and a few buckets of water; yet fires are often 
not discovered until the smoke and flame, issuing up the crevices of 
the hatchways, give the awful signal: a signal that, far from land, 
and on sea in which no open boat can live, destroys all subordina- 
tion; the confusion is dreadful; the results require no comment. 
When the fire has got but a little a-head, a very few minutes or 
even moments fill the hold or close body of the vessel with smoke 
and suffocating effluvium, so that no person can go and live below, 
the flames naturally ascending rapidly, seize the top of the bulk- 
heads and under side of beams and deck. ‘The hatchway is opened 
to get some water down; but any person who goes below is in- 
stantly suffocated, as lately occurred in a fired vessel at Liverpool ; 
opening an hatchway is letting in atmospheric air to feed and in- 
crease the conflagration. All buckets are manned ; but it is beyond 
the power of man to throw water in an angular direction, even could 
he exist amid fire and smoke, nor can he throw it far. Soon, too 
soon, the crew are by the heat and deadly smell driven to the deck : 
each loath to choose of fixed yet double choice of death, fire or 
water. In vain they throw water down the hatchways ; the fire is 
at aright angle from the hatchway, and far beyond the range of 
water they can give ; nor can they give much, if a heavy sea be roll- 
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ing. Next and rapidly the deck becomes too hot for the soles of 
human feet to tread ; this was the case on board the Abeona, that 
lost one hundred and twelve lives. Soon the flames ascend up the 
hatchway, fire the rigging, the sails, the masts, and light the men 
to the approach of death. Ships of war, East India ships, and very 
few others, in these trying cases, use the old fire extinguishing en- 
gine; scarcely any other vessels have even such engines : the branch 
or delivering pipe to all these common engines is a straight pipe, 
and can send the water down to part only of the under deck ; thus 
the spreading calamity is increased until no numbers or courage 
ean check the fiery fiend: as well could one drop of morning dew 
extinguish Mount Etua’s flames ; yet, at this awful crisis, when even 
hope sinks to despair, the ordinary fire-engine, with the Patent 
Branch Pipe addition, would save the hapless crew and vessel. So 
useless are the present fire extinguishing engines deemed in ships 
of war, that they are merely considered fit to wet the sails in fine 
weather, and are in general stowed below. With the exception of 
his Majesty's vessels, and those of the East India Company, although 
there are fourteen thousand vessels registered at Lloyd’s, not one 
vessel out of each two hundred has even a common fire extinguish- 
ing engine of any description on board, although their utility in some 
cases is unquestionable. 

Two steam-vessels belonging to the General Steam Navigation 
Company were recently fired, but happily being in harbour, with 
prompt assistance rendered, and expensive but needful mutilation 
incurred, these fires were suppressed. Had the same occurred at 
sea, when crowded with passengers, from the unavoidable confusion, 
the sequel would have been fatal. All steam vessels are peculiarly 
liable to being fired. Even the coal has often spontaneous ignition 
arising from the presence of pyrites. The Margate steam ves- 
sel, Regent, was totally destroyed by fire off Whitstable, and the 
passengers escaped almost by a miracle. The destruction of 
steam vessels in America, with great loss of lives, has been sur- 
prisingly extensive. There can now be no apology for risking 
the lives of three or four hundred passengers, except murderous 
parsimony, as the largest of the Patent Branch Pipes costs only 
251., which will be saved in Insurance. All passengers are aware 
they are liable to be drowned ; and when they embark should see 
that on board is the apparatus to prevent their being burnt to 
death. One chance is quite enough to satisfy the bravest of the 
brave. 

It is not requisite to have a common fire extinguishing engine on 
board. The Patentee recommends that the head-pumps (the latter 
at option, from the upper deck being connected with the sea) be 
converted into force pumps: these will always be upon deck, and 
instantly available. This plan can be so cheaply accomplished, 
that, to every ship that now uses a land fire extinguishing engine, 
there will be an actual saving of expense. 
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By extracts from Lloyd's Registers, it is proved, that eighty-one 
ships have been ascertained to have been destroyed by fire, and 
eighty ships missing since 1819; most of the missing are supposed 
to have shared the fiery fate. It is well known to seamen, that a 
ship may be totally dismasted, roll about, and survive the worst of 
weather. Any sailor would rather trust himself in a dismasted than 
a fired vessel. Even ships of the line have been destroyed by acci- 
dental fire ; one was commanded by a brother of the present Speaker 
of the House of Commons. In a similar way, in 1803, the East 
India Company lost five vessels, and immense property. It is 
needless to dwell on the recent loss of the Kent, the Royal George, 
and the Tanjour ; these events are too painfully fresh in public 
memory. 

All other branch pipes are straight, and will only play the water 
in a straight direction. ‘The distinguishing merits of the Patent 
Pipes are—that the operator being upon deck, the beams and un- 
der side of which deck may be burning, he can direct a jet of water 
to any unseen part of a ship or house, such part being excluded 
from his view by decks, bulk-heads, or partitions,—he can operate 
in any required direction, upward, downward, horizontally and ob- 
liquely. By playing upward, the decks are cooled, and, minus 
the little water converted into steam, the remainder falls down, like 
rain, in torrents, and will extinguish any fire below. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the greater the fire the more 
rapid is its extinguishment, as, in proportion to the extent of the 
fire, so is the volume of generated steam ; where abundant steam is 
present, the most raging fire soon becomes absent. 

The patent plan does not require the removal of a single hatch, 
which would let in air and encourage the fire, the carpenter merely 
dubbs a hole in any part of the deck, the patent branch pipe is 
therein inserted, the hose attached, the force pumps worked, and 
hope realised. The whole is a transaction of but a few seconds. 

The following testimonial may give satisfaction to the friends of 
suffering humanity : 

Extract from the Deptford Officers’ Report to the Navy Board. 
14th of July, 1826 : 

‘ As the peculiarity of the principle of Mr. Dodd's Patent Branch 
Pipe for extinguishing of Fire, is to throw water in any direction, 
or such directions below as cannot be effected by the usual Branch 
Pipe, it was not deemed necessary to ignite any place merely for 
the purpose of its being extinguished. It was tried on board the 
Hasty, in Dock, and from the upper deck a jet of water was thrown 
to all parts of the Vessel below ; even to the under side of the Deck. 

‘ We trust your Honourable Board will not consider we are en- 
tering out of the line of duty, when we say we consider it a very 
meritorious contrivance.’ 
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East InpiA Free Trape anp CoLonisaTION. 


Tue following Circular, with the annexed form of a General Peti- 
tion, of which we understand it is the intention of the author to get 
copies signed in every town and county in England, is too important 
to be omitted in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ notwithstanding the previous 
appearance of the former in ‘The Sphynx.’ It will, no doubt, soon 
find a place in every public Journal in the kingdom : 

The expiration of the East India Charter is fast approaching, and 
it is expedient for the public good, that part of the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Company, which could so beneficially be conceded, be 
abolished, and the right of Colonisation and a Free Trade to India and 
China established. 

From the over population of Great Britain, thousands of well- 
educated and intelligent persons are compelled to seek employ in 
foreign climates ; thus depriving the country of the services of a 
numereus and highly useful part of the community. An immense 
surplus capital, finding no employment at home, is adventured upon 
rash and ruinous schemes, or squandered in loans to foreign Govern- 
ments, who have no means to repay them. This, if allowed a vent 
in India and the islands in the Asiatic Sea, would find ample employ- 
ment, and would insure innnumerable benefits to the mother coun- 
try. The productions of India, aided by British capital and exer- 
tion, would reduce the prices here, and would open new and exten- 
sive markets for our produce and manufactures : it would enable 
the British merchant to import teas for home consumption at one 
half the present prices, as is the case in New York and Hambargh, 
and necessarily double the consumption; (some people think ten 
times ;) while the Charter stipulates that the Company shall supply 
them as cheap as is done in other countries. 


Prices in Hamburgh. New York. London, 
ae: eae ro? 
Bohea......... eee eer 2 O72 
OL 9 50:56 .0 WRU. 6 sible es PR eT a 
Campoi....... an. Se Sen neireiors 3 6's 
Souchong..... 1 7 ........ ee Tee ee 3 4412 
Twankay...... i} are eee BL Paaehiecaania 3 41% 
Hyson Shin.... 1 7 ........ 1 2 2 § 312 
oo i ae SW eee eee 4 5\¢ 


Tea has never been cultivated in India, although it grows wild 
there ; and the soil and climate closely resemble those ot China. 


&. &. 

Sugar Candy in India.... 31 China.............. 50 
Cochineal............. 2 South America...... 12 
Ginger, per cwt......... 20 West India......... 160 
ae re: oe) 81 
PMN a Weis Shakes 150 

ER Ae BOF’ RPMs! 9.x Se on saree 8 








* The only article under the management of Europeans, till then, it 
was far inferior to that of Spain. 
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The consumption of tea is increasing every year. In 1823 the 
importation was 24,000,000 Ibs., in 1826 it was 30,000,000 lbs., and 
in the year ending 5th January, 1828, 39,746,147 lbs. ; and, should 
a Free Trade be granted, in a few years the importation will proba- 
bly be doubled. 

We could then afford to supply foreign nations with the above- 
mentioned articles on better terms than they can import them them- 
selves, as we would pay for them in manufactures, produce, and 
metals, direct by our own ships, which are now carried by them cir- 
cuitously at a greater expense and additional charge for profit, &c. ; 
thus filling our bonding and other warehouses with goods of every 
descriptionto make up assorted cargoes, furnishing our manufactories 
with the raw materials, viz. : wool, cotton, silk, hemp, &c., &c., &e., 
for which we are now tributary to other countries, supplying Europe 
with sugar, rum, coffee, tobacco, &c.,&c., produced without slavery, 
and from the increased consumption without any injury to the West 
India Colonies, as they could not supply the extra demand, giving 
employment to at least 300 ships of 500 tons each, requiring 
several thuosand seamen and fishermen, (who have so much in- 
creased in number since we have rivalled the Dutch in the herring 
fishery,) ship carpenters, joiners, rope and sail makers, smiths, cop- 
per and iron founders, &c., &c., &c. 

A fine American ship of about 300 tons, and twenty-three men 
and boys, came in ballast from Holland, where she discharged a 
cargo of tea, &c., from Canton. She takes out in a trading voyage 
to call at Canton a cargo of iron, copper, tin, woollen, cotton, silk, 
and Jineu manufactured goods, and to pay for her former cargo, and 
to purchase at a return cargo of tea, &c., with which she is to come 
again to Holland. This an English ship is not permittedjto do. 
(See British Traveller, Mug. 23.) 

On the 8th October next, a million of pounds of tea will be sold 
at Rotterdam, and an application has been made to the Treasury for 
a license to import such tea into Great Britain and Ireland, (See 
18 Geo, II. and 24 Geo. IL.,) on payment of an equalised duty cor- 
respondent with the duty payable by the East India Company, and 
still enable the dealer to purchase at one half the present charges 
of the Company. 

It would increase the revenue more than four millions without 
requiring one additional officer to collect it, and at the same time de- 
crease smuggling and stop tea by caravans. 

When the war with Russia cut off our supplies of hemp, &c., 
from that country, India supplied us with these articles, as stated by 
Mr. Trant, in the House of Commons. Tobacco, rice, cotton, &c., 
will beceme articles of primary importance from the probable effect 
of the new American ‘Tariff, and if produced by English indus- 
try in India, supplant the trade of America, as has already been done 
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in Indigo.* The free Colonisation of India would necessarily double « 
the revenue of the Kast India Company from the Indian possessions, 
which would more than compensate for their present trade, and would 
give great additional value to the stock. 

Our merchants have ample means now, which they had not when 
the original charter was granted, to carry on commerce with India 
and China; to give them time to prepare for embarking in such 
trade, not a moment is to be lost. A Committee is formed with 
power to add to their number ; (for one of whom a seat will be pro- 
vided in Parliament ;) to apply to the Government for their deter- 
mination as to the renewal of the Charter, and to enable them 
to make an arrangement immediately for Free Colonization and 
Free Trade, or failing in that, to oppose by petitions through each 
of the 658 representatives in Parliament, from every town and vil- 
lage in the kingdom, the renewal of the Charter upon the present 
principles, (excepting the sovereignty of the Company.) The former 
arguments against the Free Trade, &c., and which induced the Go- 
vernment to grant the late Charter, no longer exist—the quiet pos- 
session of 700 years by the Turks, prov es that there is no danger of 
revolt ; and in ‘China our seamen would conduct themselves as pru- 
dently as the Americans, who are much greater favourites at Can- 
ton than the English emissaries from Leadenhall-street who are 
paid as supereargoes, &c., or 200,000/. per annum, while a similar 
duty is infinitely better done for the Americans by a Consul at 2001. 
per annum ; and, strange to say, by this unjust monopoly in tea, 
2,200,000/. in addition to this sum of 200,000/. is laid on the con- 
sumer.—Communications upon this subject ha,e been entered into 
with Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester, and all the principal 
towns in the kingdom. 

It is presumed, that every one who has sons or daughters, family 
or friends, to provide for, or a capital to employ, will contribute to 
attain this important object of a place for emigration, free of ex- 
pense from the public purse, and extending a knowledge of the 
Christian religion to 100,000,000 of British subjects. 

Any information will be thankfully received or given by 

Francis Fortune, 

August 25, 1828 29, Lombard-street. 
To the Right Honourable the of the United Kingdom of 
England and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Inhabitants and other Persons 
resident in the in the County of 

Sueweru,—That your Petitioners _contemplate the approaching 











* Vide the speeches on the American Tariff, in the House of Com- 
mons, Friday, July 18th; also Mr. Whitmore’s mapereh i in the House, loth 
May, 1827 ; “the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ No. 78 ‘ Argus,’ 7th July; and 
Pamphlets entitled ‘ Facts,’ by R. Rickards, Esq. 
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‘expiration of the East India Charter with considerable anxiety, in- 
asmuch as your Petitioners consider that a Free Trade with India 
is imperiously demanded for the public good. 


That your Petitioners, relying on the wisdom of your Honour- 
able House, confidently hope that no renewal of the Charter will 
be grauted without an unequivocal exception in favour of Free 
Trade to India and China. Your Petitioners at the same time dis- 
claim any intention on their part to encroach upon the sovereignty 
as vested in the Company by their present Charter. 

That your Petitioners further submit to your Honourable House, 
that, by the establishment of such Free Trade, sugar, rum, tobacco, 
&c., would be obtained without employment of slaves, or any de- 
terioration of the West India trade, by an increase of consumption. 
Emigration would increase tenfold, and capitalists would find an 
ample field for adventure, either in traffic or colonisation. 

That the consumption of tea would be increased beyond measure, 
and consequently, the duties, whilst the cost to the consumer would 
be materially abated ; and your Petitioners humbly conceive, that 
the Imports and Exports in other produce would increase in the 
same ratio. 





GENERAL Letrrer or News From Mapras. 


Madras, 4th March, 1828. 
Ovr Right Honourable Governor, Mr. Lushington, continues 
indefatigable in his attention to business, and seems to have inspired 
several of the departments under Government with the like spirit. 
Great and unwearied industry is exerted in the investigation of the 
various branches of expenditure, and every step adopted that is 
likely to lead to economy or public benefit. Several: changes and 
removals have taken place amongst men in office, and more are 
talked of, as well as the projected annihilation of some establish- 
ments that are of little public utility. We have generally been ac- 
astomed to see a propensity in new Governors to increase their 
influence, and sereve their favourites and friends by the creation of 
new offices and appointments; but a contrary line of conduct has 
been pursued by Mr. Lushington since his arrival. 


The nioney subscribed for the relief of those who suffered ship- 
wreck by the storm, in the beginning of December, has been distri- 
buted among them, and the accounts of it published. It must have 
been a very seasonable and welcome relief to many, and is highly 
creditable to the Society which afforded it. One of the ships that 
was driven out of the Roads at the time of the storm, the Gunjava, 
has never since been heard of; and, as three months have elapsed 
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since the storm, little hope is now entertained of her ever being 
again seen. 

The Honourable Company’s ships of the season returning home, 
carry a very considerable quantity of bullion on account of the 
Company: a million and a balf sterling is said to have been already 
shipped from Bengal and Madras. And private individuals return- 
ing to England, in general now carry large sums in gold moharers, 
as it is understood to be the most advantageous mode of taking 
home capital ; bills bearing a high premium, and the demand in 
Engiand for articles of Indian produce very uncertain. 

That sad scourge, the cholera morbus, still continues its ravages 
at different places in the interior, but has not appeared at Madras, 
except in some solitary instances. At different villages in Mysore. 
it has prevailed to a considerable extent, and different Native corps 
marching recently through that country, have lost numerous men 
and followers. At Wallajahbad and Arcot, it has also made its ap- 
pearance ; at the latter station, his Majesty’s 13th Dragoons were 
quartered, and lost in a very short time upwards of twenty men by 
this disease, besides a great number of Native followers. ‘The epi- 
demic appeared in rather an alarming degree amongst the Europeans 
for some days ; nearly an hundred men were atttacked, but fortu- 
nately medical aid was instantaneously applied, and very effectually ; 
for very few casualties, comparatively speaking, occurred. The 
regiment has since been removed from the cantonment of Arcot to 
Arnee, a station in the neighbourhood, since reaching which the 
disease seems to have subsided. 

Letters from Cananore mention several tiger cats, or rather 
tigresses, had appeared in that cantonment, in the beginning of 
this month. It is not stated what damage these feline quadrupeds 
committed ; but report says, they terrified the ladies there from at- 
tending a ball that was prepared for them on the 4th of the month. 

When our late ever-to-be-lamented Bishop visited this, inthe begin- 
ning of 1826, it was generally known that he was not fully satisfied 
withsome of the clergy,and his comments on some part of theconduct 
of our venerable archdeacon, were said to be of so unpleasant a na- 
ture as induced that Reverend Gentleman to form a resolution of 
returning to Eugland forthwith ; and the Reverend Mr. Robinson, 
the Bishop's chaplain, was named as likely to become Archdeacon 
of Madras ; the sudden death, however, of our excellent Prelate, 
afforded our Archdeacon a respite of two years ; and, although he 
had broken up his establishment, and sold all off with an intention 
of quitting India, he remained until the arrival in Calcutta of our 
present Bishop, when he deemed it prudent to zo home ; his inten- 


‘tion of doing so was announced in the ‘ Government Gazette’ of 


the 21st of February, and in the other papers of the Presidency, 
in the following terms : 
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‘ The venerable Archdeacon Vaughan is about to return to Eng- 
land, after a ministry of upwards of thirty years. He purposes 
preaching his farewell sermon at St. George's Church, on Sunday 
next.’ 


As might be expected from this notice, St. George’ stouuareh was 
crowded to excess long before the usual hour of assembly on Sun- 
day morning ; but, alas! the frailty of human expectations! the 
Reverend Gentleman had found it tore convenient to embark on 
board the HLonourable Company's ship, Wellington, Captain A. 
Chapman, the previous evening, than remain to gratify the flock 
over which he has so long presided as spiritual comforter ; and, by 
the time that his audience expected to have been listening to his 
parting benedictions, he was snug in his cabin on the watery ele- 
ment. 

The Archdeacon went off very quietly; and it was a mark of 
good sense his doing so. His character, as a preacher, was not be- 
yond mediocrity ; and, of his talents as a reasoner, no very high 
opiniou was ever entertained. In the pulpit he sometimes thun- 
dered, but he seldom lightened. But few divines, after thirty years’ 
residence in India, can be expected to live well, preach well, and 
teach well; and it is questionable if any of those men on the eccle- 
siastical establishment of Fort St. George will ever arrive at that 
standing in the Service which the late Archdeacon attained. 

The Reverend Mr. Roy, D. D., senior chaplain here, has been ap- 
pointed to officiate as Archdeacon, pro fempore ; but it is still ex- 
pected the Reverend Mr. Robinson will be placed in the situation. 

While on this subject, it may be mentioned, that there have, of late 
years, been several excellent men sent out here as chaplains, whose 
genuine piety, joined to their efforts in the cause of religion, be- 
speak the sincerity by which they were actuated ; these men, in 
conjunction with the Branch of the Church Missionary Society 
established here, are likely, from their united efforts, to effect a 
greater degree of good amongst the Native population, by the 
systems of education they are adopting, and by the diffusion of 
science and general knowledge, than whole hosts of missionaries 
sent out from different Societies will ever effect, as the latter, in 
general, instead of teaching a simple system of education, perplex 
their hearers with unintelligible doctrines, not expressly delivered 
in Scripture, but fabricated by the conceits, and passions, and pre- 
judices, of man. 


‘The Advocate-General of our Supreme Court, H. Compton, Esq., 
left this lately for Calcutta, where, it is said, he expects to fill the 
same situation as he held here: Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General 
at Bombay, comes here in room of Mr. Compton, and is succeeded 
by Mr. Bridgman, a barrister, from this court. Mr. Compton’s 
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abilities and knowledge have deservedly acquired him a large share 
of professional reputation, and having long been a practitioner at the 
Madras Bar he had many admirers ; but, like all other public men, 
he has his enemies also, and there are not a few at the Presidency 
who make loud complaints of him; his character will not bear 
strictly calling him an honest lawyer, one who weighs the cause 
more than the fee, or who would rather be drunk than plead for 
injustice: his skill has been as often employed in out-baffling, as 
in supporting right; but this is so much in the common course 
that nobody blames him for it. 

Mr. Compton's friends gave him a farewell dinner on Monday 
the 25th February, and his Native admirers favoured him with a 
flattering address, accompanied with a handsome silver vase. 


The party assembled at the dinner was as respectable and 
numerous as could possibly be expected, and must have been 
very gratifying to him on whose account it took place. ‘The Right 
Honourable the Governor, his Excellency the Commander - ins 
Chief, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and every other person 
of consequence, honoured the entertainment with their presence. 
The chair was filled by an old and highly respected gentleman of 
the Civil Service, and a great many good things were said, and 
several brilliant speeches delivered, as well as appropriate praise 
bestowed on those who conducted the arduous duties of the 
evening. 

As to the dinner, every delicacy in or out of season was provided 
in great abundance, and of the wines it need only be said, that they 
were such as might have been expected, when we recollected who 
was officiating as clerk of the hamper ; for his taste as to what is 
edible or quenchable is allowed to be excellent, and his experience 
great. 

In our feasts here, plenty more frequently prevails than elegance : 
the tables, we may say, groan beneath the weight of hospitality ; for 
delicacy of arrangement is here deemed less a perfection than sub- 
stantial plenty. ‘The solids are often heaped in such crowded abun- 
dance as might make a London fine lady faint, and the desert is 
not less plenteous than the dinner, consisting of fruits of every 
description, and all sorts of European, Indian, aud Chinese preserves. 


Towards the breaking up of the party given to Mr. Compton, 
a duett was very effectively sung by the Barrister and Attorney for 
paupers : it had for its burden ‘ the sweet procrastination of the law,’ 
and was loudly applauded by the company then remaining, consist- 
ing mostly of professional men. 














Appress to Mr. Compron. 


We have much pleasure in giving insertion to the subjoined 
Address to the Advocate-General, on the occasion of his departure 
from this Presidency, together with the learned Gentleman’s reply 
at the time of its presentation.— Madras Gazette. 


TO HERBERT COMPTON, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, IN THE SUPREME 
COURT, AND HONOURABLE COMPANY’S ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL, AT MADRAS, 


Sir,—We, the undersigned inhabitants of Madras, in the belief that 
the disinterested, and, consequently, sincere approbation of those from 
whom you are about to depari, cannot but be acceptable to you, beg 
leave to offer you the assurance of the high regard, admiration, and 
respect, in which we hold your conduct and character, and to express 
our deep and unfeigned regret at your approaching departure. 


Your long and brilliant career at this Presidency has been distinguished, 
not only by energy of mind and character, by unwearied assiduity, and 
by professional skill and ability, more than equal to the arduous labours 
imposed upon you, but by qualities of a higher and rarer dese ription,— 
by sympathy with the distressed,—by a strong sense of justice and 
chi irity,—by a heart and mind « capable of feelin, g and appreciating the 
sufferings of others,—and by a liberal spirit infinite ely above the influence 
of mercenary advantages, when such considerations called for the in- 
fluence of your heart in opposition to your interest. 


Frequently have. you compromised and conciliated those disputes 
which it would have been your interest to have promoted; and often 
have you lent your powerful influence and aid to rescue from misery 
or destruction those who lacked all means, save gratitude, of rewarding 
the exertion. 


You carry away with you, Sir, from our shores, a higher recompense 
and reward than any we could offer,—a consciousness of rectitude and 
of having benefited your fellow-men. Nevertheless, it is but natural 
that a community so highly impressed with obligations to you, and with 
so much cause to be grateful, should be anxious to establish some per- 
manent record of its gratitude, and in that sense we have to intreat your 
acceptance of a silver vase, bearing an inscription commemorative of the 
interest and objects of the present address, Which are—to record an 
honourable testimonial of your exalted character and the high esteem 
in which your virtues as a man and professional talents are held by the 
community of Madras. 


When you left this Presidency, in 1814, we expressed a hope, which 
has been fully realised, that you would return again among us. We now 
again indulge in an anticipation, and may it be equally verified ! that, at 
no very distant period, you may once more come back, with still higher 
honours than those you have already obtained, and in an elevated 
situation, wherein you may not only continue to advocate justice, but 
be enabled to dispense it, with all the advantages of your experience, 
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integrity, and noble nature. We have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, Sir, your most obedient and faithful servants, 


| Here Jollow the signatures of one hundred and Jorty-one inhabitants of 
the Settlement. | 
Madras, 2]st February, 1828. 


_— 


After the Address had been read, Mr. Compton replied as 
follows : 


GENTLEMEN,—When, on my departure from Madras, fourteen years 
avo, 1 was gratified by receiving a public assurance, from several re- 
spectable Natives, that I had conducted myself, professionally, so as to 
deserve a distinguished mark of their regard; and, when they then 
pointed to my appointment to fill the situation that I am now about to 
resign, I little expected that I should again return to this Presidency, or 
be favoured with that gratifying expression of your kindness now con- 
veyed to me. 

While I offer to you my most sincere thanks for the kind manner in 
which you have described my professional character and services, | am 
quite aware that your liberal feelings have induced you greatly to over- 
rate what I have done, or have attempted to do: and, if opportunities 
have been afforded to me, more frequently than to others, of conducting 
proceedings in the Supreme Court to a successful result, or of other- 
wise terminating controversies satisfactorily,—these advantages may be 
chiefly ascribed to a confidence which T have acquired from having 
lived long among you, and to the knowledge which experience has given 
me of your habits, your usages, and your character. 


From the period when I commenced my professional career, and 
during all the time that I have practised at Madras, I have endeavoured 
to mediate between, and to reconcile conflicting parties, and to perform 
my duty in a conscientious manner, according to the utmost of my 
ability. But in no other manner have I deserved the favourable expres- 
sions of commendation which you have conveyed to ine. 


Although I am about to quit Madras, perhaps for ever, I shall always 
reflect with satisfaction on the oceasions that have enabled me to render 
myself useful to my Native friends, professionally, or otherwise; and I 
shall rejoice if any opportunity may hereafter be afforded whereby 1 may 
promote your interests, individually or collectiv ely. 


I conclude, by repeating my most grateful acknowledgments to you, 
and by assuring you that the testimonial of your kindness, which is to 
record the honour you have conferred on me, shall be carefully pre- 
served and transmitted to my children, as a memento of the considera- 
tion in which you profess to hold their father. 
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Appresses to Caprain CorBYN. 


Know1na, as we do, how well-merited are the following tributes 
to an able seaman and an excellent man, we have great pleasure 
in giving them a place in our pages. The fact of Captain Corbyn 
having, on the voyage preceding this, brought home from India 
the large number of fifty-six children, all in perfect health and 
condition; and, on the present occasion, conveyed seventy pas- 
sengers, including twenty-six children, besides the servants, and 
received trom all, the unequivocal testimony of their perfect satis- 
faction, speaks so strongly in his favour as to need no comment. 





Dear Captain Corsyn,—We, the lady passengers of your excellent 
ship the Rebarts, beg thus to express our warmest thanks for your kind 
attention towards us during our long passage from India ; and although 
your reputation there already stands so high, that any additional testi- 
monial on our parts would seem altogether unnecessary (the more so 
as we cannot exceed the strong and handsome expression of their 
sentiments contained in the address from the ladies on the termination 
of your former voyage ;) yet are we desirous of expressing our sense 
of your kind care of, and paternal solicitude for, the numerous little 
folks on board your ship on the present occasion also, confident that 
your anxiety to ensure their health, comfort, and safety, cannot be 
exceeded. 

We most sincerely wish you a happy meeting with your family, hoping 
you will find them in perfect health ; and, with the most cordial good wishes 
of us all for your future happiness and prosperity, believe us to remain, &c., 
your sincere and affectionate friends, 


Hester Maria Muston, F. H. Taylor, 
Anna Maria Davies, Mary Ann Becher, 
July 2, 1828, M. S. Mouat. 


On board the ship Rodarts, July 1, 1828. 

Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned passengers from India, in the ship 
Robuarts, under your command, are anxieus, before we separate, to 
assure you of the satisfaction we have derived, during a voyage 
eile protracted by light and contrary winds, from the excellence 
of the ship, and our just confidence in your care and judgment as a 
seaman. 

We are also sensible of the liberality, kindness, and attention paid by 
you to our comforts, and the uniform care which you have manifested 
towards the children on board, (twenty-six in number,) all of whom have 
arrived in perfect health ; and we therefore beg od to express the 
united good wishes for your health and future prosperity, with which we 
subscribe ourselves, dear Sir, your truly sincere friends, 


Louis Denty, Fred. Meade, Major his F. H. Taylor, 
M. A. Becher, Majesty’s service. H. F. Denty, Major, 
M.S. Mouat, A. M. Davis, Bengal army. 
W. Vernon Jellard, Lieut. H.M. Muston, T. Reynell, Maj.-Gen. 
16th lancers. C. Johnson, 11th light his Majesty’s service. 
John Hayes, Bengal Civil dragoons. John Becher. 
service. D. D. C. Fernandez. Edward Day, Lieut.» 
R. Budd, Lieutenant, J. Harcourt, llth dra- Col. Bengal army. 
14th foot. goons Kennet, ditto ditto, 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. $F 
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Tue Honovrasie East [npis Company's ENTERTAINMENT TO 
THE Earut or AMHERST. 


(From our own Reporter.) 


On the 6th of August, the East India Company gave a splendid dinner 
to the Earl of Amherst, on his Lordship’s return from India, where he 
has for some time held the high office of Governor-General. The enter- 
tainment was held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that every delicacy of the season was abun- 
dantly provided by Mr. Kaye, the proprietor of the tavern. The several 
courses were served up wholly on silver, and the general arrangement 
called forth frequent expressions of approbation from the company who 
were assembled to partake of the banquet. 

It has been stated in the daily newspapers, that a portion of the 
Ministers were present atthe dinner. This is not the fact, neither did, 
as is affirmed, Lord Melville, or Sir Henry Hardinge, address the com- 
pany, on their healths being drank. Neither the one nor the other of 
these distinguished personages were present. 

It is certainly somewhat remarkable, that not one of his Majesty’s 
Ministers attended to give zest to the ‘ welcome-home dinner’ to Lord 
Amherst, after the arduous duties his Lordship has been subjected to, 
during his residence in India. This is the more extraordinary, as it will 
be recollected, that on the occasion of the farewell dinner to Lord William 
Bentinck, on his departure for India, and, indeed, at all the appoint- 
ments to Indian Governments recently conferred, some of the Ministry 
have been present at the Company’s dinners given on the occasion. 


At about half-past 6 o’clock in the evening the company began to 
arrive, dinner having been ordered at 7 o’clock. Soon after the hour 
last-mentioned dinner was announced, and Lord Amherst was ushered 
into the grand room of the tavern, where covers had been laid for about 
forty individuals. 

Among the company we noticed thé Earl of Plymouth, Sir George 
Bankes, Lord Ashley, Colonel Bailey, W. Wigram, Esq., &c. &c. Of 
the Directors of the East India Company, there were present, the Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay, Charles Mills, Esq., C. E. Prescott, Esq., James Carnac, 
Esq., J. P. Muspratt, Esq., &c. &c. 

William Astell, M.P., took the chair at about half-past 7 o’clock, 
having on his right hand the Earl of Amherst, and on his left the Earl 
of Plymouth. The Noble Earl first-mentioned looked extremely well, 
and was evidently much pleased at meeting so many of his old friends 
at the social board. Full justice having been done to the several costly 
viands set before the company, the cloth was removed and a desert was 
placed on the table, excelling almost any thing we have before seen, in 
variety and rarity, and the wines which were provided were those of the 
best vintages. 

The first toast given from the Chair was ‘The King,’ after which fol- 
lowed in succession, ‘The other branches of the Royal Family,’ ‘ The 
army and the navy,’ ‘His Majesty’s Ministers,’ &c., &c. 

The Honourable Chairman then demanded silence, and called upon 
every Honourable gentleman present to fill a bumper, being ‘confident 
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that the toast he was about to propose, would be received not only with 
the greatest warmth, but with satisfaction. He was well aware that to 
the majority of the gentlemen whom he hid now the honour of address- 
ing, would recollect that between four and five years ago, a most dis- 
tinguished and talented man, presided in the chair he had the honour 
that day to fill,—he meant Mr. Pattison. At that period the noble Earl, 
whom he now saw at his right hand, was on the eve of his departure 
from this country to take upon himself the important situation of 
Governor-General of India. On that occasion Mr. Pattison expressed 
his ardent wishes that the noble Lord would enjoy health and happiness, 
and that he would succeed in his important mission. To him (the 
Chairman) it was a matter of regret that Mr. Pattison was not now 
present to join with him in congratulating the noble Lord on the enjoy- 
ment of the most perfect health. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) ‘The 
Honourable Chairman then proceeded. It was not at all expected at that 
period that the tranquillity, which prevailed throughout the dominions 
of the East India Company in India, would have been so soon succeeded 
by the cry of war. An unprovoked aggression, however, made it im- 
perative that war should be commenced. That the East India Company 
were satisfied with the noble Earl for the means he had adopted to bring 
hostilities to a termination, was best proved by the fact, that the Directors 
had unanimously voted to Lord Amherst the most satisfactory reward 
they could give,—I mean their thanks for the zeal, activity, and prompt- 
ness displayed, and the advantageous manner in which the war was 
brought to a conclusion. (Cheers.) The noble Lord had, indeed,ea 
right to expect that such approbation should have been given him for 
having so successfully overthrown the aggressor in that unwarranted and 
unprincipled attack on the East India Company. To his Lordship it 
could not but have been another source of pride, to have learnt that his 
Sovereign was fully convinced of the important services rendered the 
Government of India by the noble Earl, and an elevation to a higher 
rank in the Peerage had gone hand in hand with the vote of thanks 
from the Direction. (Cheers.) To me, continued the Chairman, it is a 
source of much gratification to find the noble Earl return to this 
country after faithfully discharging the arduous duties he had had to 
fulfil to the East India Company and to the Crown, in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and happiness ;—and, in conclusion, I shall propose, and I 
am sure I shall be most cordially seconded in this toast, ‘A long con- 
tinuance of happiness and health to Earl Amherst.’ 


The toast was drank with considerable applause, which lasted for some 
minutes. Silence having been restored, 

The Earl of Amherst then rose, and, evidently under considerable 
agitation, addressed the Company nearly as follows :—Before I attempt, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to execute the task which has been im- 
posed upon me, and, to the best of my ability, to return thanks for the 
high compliment which has been pronounced on my exertions abroad, 
from the Chair, and in which the gentlemen around him have so 
cordially joined; I must express the deep sense of regret I feel at not 
seeing around me several individuals who, previous to my going to India, 
had given me their countenance and approbation. Many of the persons 
who then favoured me with their confidence, have now been either 
partially or for ever separated from the Board of the East India Com- 
pany, by death or by sickness. An expression of regret on this head 
was uppermost in my mind when I rose to return thanks for the honour 
2P2 
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sjust done me by the Chairman; and having stated, as briefly as possible, 
the feelings which are strongest in my mind, it now remains for me, on 
my first appearance, after my return from India, at your family table, 
to return my most sincere and warmest thanks for the manner in which 
the Chairman has proposed my health, and the cordial concurrence 
expressed in that toast by all present. It would be in the recollection of 
many I have now the honour of addressing, that, just previous to my 
departure for India, | promised to be a faithful and honest servant, and 
I now declare, I have, to the utmost of my power, done my best to be 
faithful to you. (Much cheering.) It is a source of great pride and 
satisfaction to me to find you thus kindly disposed towards me. It is 
true that on my arrival in India to undertake the high duties imposed on 
me, I found that the tranquillity of the country had been disturbed, and 
I took what I then considered the most prompt and necessary measures 
to bring the aggressor to a sense of his unwarrantable conduct. I then 
trusted, and now I feel assured, that my exertions have been deemed 
satisfactory. Accept my thanks for the kindness shown me this evening, 
and the only further request I have, now to make is, that I may be 
permitted, most cordially to drink all your healths. (Loud cheering.) 

The Chairman then called for another bumper, and proposed the 
health of ‘Lord William Bentinck, and success to his Government in 
Calcutta,’ which was drank with cordiality. 

The next toast was ‘ Mr. Lushington and the Government of Madras,’ 
after which, ‘Sir John Malcolm and the Government of Bombay,’ was 
given from the Chair. 

Several other toasts were proposed from the Chair, without, however, 
any further remarks being made by the Chairman; and about ten 
o’clock the Earl of Amherst took his departure, and immediately after- 
wards Mr. Astell left the chair, and the company separated. : 





InpiAn Disues. 


Amoncst the advertisements in a former Number, notice was given of 
the introduction of certain Indian condiments into this country, by 
Messrs. Cooke and Co., of Hatton Garden; since which, specimens have been 
sent us for examination, on trial of which, we can conscientiously affirm, 
that the Curries prepared from Messrs. Cooke and Co.’s paste, are quite 
as good as those we were accustomed to eat while in India; and, from the 
excellence of the dishes that the Indian condiments are capable of pro- 
ducing, coupled with the cheapness with which rice is now to be had in 
this country, we think it probable that, at no distant period, curry and 
rice will become one of the national dishes of England. We are given 
to understand that there is in preparation for the press, hy a medical 
gentleman from India, a work on Indian Cookery, in conjunction with a 
system of Indian Dietetics, of which we shall give due notice when it 
appears 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. } 


Abbott, H., Cadet, promoted to Ensign of Infantry.—C. Feb. 6. 
Anderson, P. C., Brev. Capt. and Lieut., 64th N. 1, to be second in command of 
Mhairwarrah Loc. Bat., v. Swanston, dec.—C. Feb. 15. 


Brown, R., Mr., to be Third Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Calcutta.—C. Feb. 14. 

Braddon, W., Mr., to be Fourth Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for Division of Calcutta.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, R., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of 24 Perguanahs.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, R. W., Mr., to be Register of Bhaugulpore, and Joint Magistrate stationed 
at Monghyr.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barwell, A. C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at Cuttack.—C. Feb. 14. 

Balgrave, C., Mr., to be Salt Agent at J ssore.—C. Feb. 14. 

Barlow, J. H., Mr., to be Collector of Etawah.—C. Feb. 14. 

Brown, S. S., Mr., to be Assistant to Commissioners at Dehlee.—C. Feb. 14. 

Benson, R., Capt., to officiate as Deputy Secretary to Government, in absence 
of Major Stuart, on sick furl.—C. Feb, 15. 

Brownlow, W., Licut., 46th N. I., to be a Sub-Assistant Commissioner-General, 
vy. Henderson, on furl.—C. Feb. 22. 

Boyd, M., Lieut.-Col. Com., removed from 65th to 46th N. 1.—C. Feb. 9. 

Bigge, J. R., Lieut.-Interp. and Quarter Master, 3d N. J., pera.itted to resign. 
—C. Feb. 9. 

Bannerman, R. H., Esq., to be Jun. Dep. Sec. to Board of Revenue.—M. March 4. 

Brice, J. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and appointed to 16th N. I.—M. Feb. 22. 

Brooking, S., Mr., admitted Assistant-Surgeon, and appointed Under-Govern- 
ment-Surgeon at Poonamallee.—M. Feb. 26. 

Brice, H. S., Assist.-Surg., removed from 42d to 33d N. L—M. Feb. 13. 


Curtis, J., Mr., to be Fifth Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
Division of Calcutta.--C. Feb. 21. 

Coxton, W., Lieut.-Col. Com. 46th N. I., to be Brigadier on Establishment, v. 
Richards, on furl.—C. Feb. 8. 

Castairs, T., Ens., 29th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Irvine, dec.—C. Feb. 29. 

Carpenter, Brigadier, directed ta take command of Benares Division, in the 
absence of Major Dirk.—C. Feb. 9. 

Croxton, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., removed from 46th to 21st N. I.—C. Feb. 9. 

Corfield, J., Lieut., Ist N. L, returned to duty.—C, Feb. 9. 

Cherry, A. J., Esg., to be Dep. Tamil Translator to Government.—M. March 4. 

Coningbam, H., Lieut. 4th Light Cavalry, to act as Riding Master.—M. Feb. 12. 

Chinnery, W. C., Lieut. 44th N. I., to be Adj., v. Miller, on furl.—M. Feb. 26. 

Chippendale, S., Assist.-Surg., removed from 33d to 39th N I.—M. Feb. 13. 

Campbell, H., Assist.-Surg. on furl. to Europe, for health—M. Feb. 12. 


Dysart, G., Cadet, prom. to Ensign of Infantry.—C. Feb. 6. 

Duncan, A., Lieut.-Col. Com. 53d N. 1., to be Brigadier on Establishment, y. 
Vanrenen, resigned.—C. Feb. 8. 

Dougan, R.F., Lieut., 10th Light Cavalry, to command 2d Light Cavalry, v. 
Gardner, resigned.—C. Feb. 14. 

Dyke, G. H., Lieut. of Artillery, to be Deputy-Commissioner, y. Paton, removed 
to Political Department.—C. Feb. 22. 

Dickson, R. L., Major, app. to the charge of 15th N. 1. at Delhi.—C. Feb. 29. 

Dwyer, H., Capt., 42d N. I. to do duty with European Convalescents proceeding 

from Cawnpore.—C. Feb. 29. 
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Dalyell, T., Lieut. 42d N.I., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master in absence 
of Lieut.-Jackson.—C. Feb. 29. 

Dick, Maj.-Gen., removed to Benares Division of Army.—C. Feb. 9. 

Drysdale, J., Major 50th N. L, on furl. to Europe for health.—C.. Feb. 1. 

Du Vernet, J. S., Ens. 24th N. L, to be Assistant Under-Deputy-Surveyor-Gen. 
—M. Feb. 5. 

Deas, W. P., Lieut. 6th Light Cavalry, to act as Riding Master.—M. Feb. 12. 


Euxart, W., Lieut., 54th N. I., to be Captain of a Company, v. Young, promot. 
—C. Feb. 29. 

Erskine, J. F., Ens., to do duty with 59th N. IL—C. Feb. 9. 

Everest, C. E., Surgeon, on furl. to Europe.—C. Feb. 19. 


Forsyth, John, Assist.-Surg., removed from medical duties of Political Agency at 
Mundlaisir to those of Bowpawar.—C. Feb. 1. 

Freese, Arthur, Esq., to be an additional Sub- Collector and Joint Magistrate of 
Cuddapah.—M. March 4. 

Farran, Charles, Lieut.-Col., 14th N. I., to command Nagpore Subsid. Force, v. 
Pollock, resigned.—M. Feb. 22. 


Groute, R., Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of Northern Di- 
vision of Moradabad.—C, Feb. 14. : 
Gardner, W.L., Lieut.-Colonel, Comm. 2d Local Horse, permitted to resign. 
—C. Feb. 15. 

Gregory, W., Capt., prom. from 2d to Ist. elass of Deputy Assist.-Commis.-Gen. 
—C. Feb. 22. 

Goldingham, J., Esq., to be a Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate of Tanjore. 
—M. March 4. 

Gibbon, R., Surg., rem. from 3d Light Cav. to 29th N. I.—M. Feb. 13. 

Gwynne, J., Major, 43d N.1., returned to duty.—M. Feb. 19. 


Harvey, J. J., to be Register of Midnapore, and Joint Magistrate stationed at 
Nugwam.—C. Feb. 7. 

Ha e, W., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Collector of city and district of 
Dacca.—C. Feb. 8. 

Hardy, Abraham, Capt., 56th N. I., to be Major v. Wrottesley, prom.—C. Feb 1. 

Hutchinson, James, Assist. Surg., posted to civil station of Gyah vy. Henderson, 
prom.—C, Feb. 22. 

Harrington, Cornet, posted to 3d Light Cav.—C. Feb. 4. 

Hodges, C, W., Lieut., 5th Light Cav., to be Captain of a Troop, v. Burgess, 
deceased.—C. Feb. 26. 

Hamilton, P. S., Cornet, 5th L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Hodges, prom.—C. Feb. 29. 

Hart, T. B., Assist.-Surg., directed to join and do duty with H. M.’s 16th 
Lancers, v. Spencer.—C. Feb. 29. vale 

Hayley, Surgeon, app. to 68th N. 1.—C. Feb. 9. 

Heynes, C.S., Assist. Surg., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 1. 

Hervey, A., Capt., 65th N. 1., on furlough to Europe.—C. Feb. 9, 

Harriott, J. C., Lieut.-Col., 22d N. 1., on furlough to Europe.—C. Feb. 19. 

Hall, J. W., Capt., 14th N. I., on furlough to Penang.—C. Feb. 19. 

Hargrave, EF. R., Esq., to be Cashier to Government Bank.—M. Feb. 29. 

Henderson, D., Surg., his services placed at the disposal of the Resident at Tra- 
vancore.—M. Feb. 22. 

Harding, G., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg., and app. Under Garr.-Surg. of Fort 
St. George.—M. Feb. 28. 

Henderson, P., Lieut.-Col., posted to 46th N. I.—M. Feb. 28. 


Jones, N., Lieut., 57th N. I., to resume his duties as Assist. Execut. Officer of 
18th or Dacca div. of Public Works.—C. Feb. 22. 

Jackson, G. H., Lieut., 42d N. I., directed todo duty with the Detach. of Euro- 
pean Convalescents proceeding from Cawnpore.—C. Feb. 29. 

Jones, W. W., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-mast. to 3d N, I.—C. Feb. 9. 

Jervis, John, Capt., Sth N. L., returned to duty.—C. Feb. 4. 
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Jones, R. E., Ens., 25th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 19, 
Jones, John, Lieut., Ist Light Cav., to act as Riding Master.—M. Feb. 12. 


Kinleside, R. R., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut. of Artil.—C. Feb. 1. 
Key, A. M., Lieut., 9th Light Cav., on furlongh to Europe.—C. Feb. 19. 


Lawrence, E., Capt., Superintend. of Family Money, and Paymas. of Pensions, 
in Oude, to officiate as Assist. Sec. to Government in Milit. Depart., in absence 
of Major Stuart on sick furlough.—C. Feb. 15. 

Lougham, J. M., posted to 10th Light Cavalry.—C. Feb. 22. 

Lindsay, Cornet, posted to 3d Light Cavalry.—C. Feb. 4. 

Lawrence, H., Brev.-Capt., 67th N.1., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 6, 

Leicester, C. B., Lieut., 34th N. L., on furl. to New South Wales.—C, Feb. 19. 


Moore, H., Mr., to be Judge of Zillah Nuddeah.—C. Feb. 21. 

Marten, T. P., Mr., to be Register of City Court of Moorshedabad.—C. Feb. 21. 

M ddeton, J. F., Ens. 32d N. I., to be Lieut., v. Pye, prom.—C. Feb. 1. 

Mackenzie, H., Ens. 56th N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Walter, prom.—C. Feb. 1. 

Macdougall, A., Ens. 5th Extra N. [., to be Lieut., v. Dunlop, dec.—C. Feb. 15. 

Macdougall, J. P., Lieut., Sub-Assistant, to be a Deputy Assistant-Commissary~ 
General of 2d Class.—C. Feb. 22. 

Mee, G. A., Lieut. 58th N.I., to be Adj., v. Sargent, prom.—C. Feb. 29. 

Maule, W. M., Ens., llth N. !., on furl. to Eur. for health —C. Feb. 1. 

Morgan, IT. T., Assist. on furl to Eur. for health —C, Feb. 1. 

Mackintosh, H., Lieut. 43d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 6. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. 4th Madras N. I., on furl. for health.—C. Feb. 9. 

Mackenzie, R. Capt. 15th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—C, Feb. 19. 

Maitland, R.A., Esq., to be Treasurer and Secretary to Government Bank. 
—M. Feb. 29. 

Morland, H., Lieut. 27th N. L, to be an Assistant Under Deputy Surveyor-Gen. 
—M. Feb. 12. 

M‘Leod, Alex., Lieut. 4th Lt. Cav. to act as Riding Master.—M. Feb. 12. 

Milnes, W., Lieut., to act as Riding Master to the Governor’s Body Guard. 
—M. Feb. 12. 

Macauley, Colin, Cadet, prom. to Ens., and appointed to do duty with 16th N. I. 
—M. Feb. 22. 

Martin, Edw., Ens., posted to 24th N. 1—M. Feb. 13. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. 4th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—Feb. 26. 


Napier, Alex., Ens. 58th N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 19. 
Nugent, W.G., to resume his duties as Acting Superintending Engineer in 
Mysore.—M., Feb. 15. 


Pringle, D., Mr., to be Second Registrar of Baughulpore.—C. Feb. 14. 

Poole, Charles, Lieut.-Col. 56th N. 1, to be Col., vy. Logie, dee.-—C. Feb. 1. 

Pye, John, Lieut. 32d N. 1., to be Captain of a Company, v. Swanston, deceased. 
—C. Feb. 1 

Perkett, Capt., app. to charge of European Invalids of H. C.’s service, under or- 
ders of embarkation.—C. Feb. 8 

Pearson, J. T., Assistant Surgeon, posted to Civil Station of Midnapore, v. 
Hutchinson.—C, Feb. 22. 

Price, Brig.-Gen., rem. to Dinapore division of Army.—C. Feb. 9. 

Pennefeather, R. P., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Mast. to 3d Lt. Cay., 
in absence of Lieut. Trevor.—C. Feb. 9. 

Paterson, J. J., Surgeon, on furl to Eur.—C, Feb. 19. 

Provan, D., Surgeon on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Feb. 12. 

Pasmore, J. Lieut., Pension Estab., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Feb. 12. 


Russell, H. P., to be Magist. and Collector of Jungle Mehauls.—C. Feb. 14. 

Read, M., Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and Collector of Bheerbhoom. 
—C. Feb. 21. 

Ricketts, H., Mr., to be Collector and Joint Magistrate of Balasore,—C, Feb. 14. 
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Rice, J., Ens. 44th N.I., to be Lieut., v. Fanworth, res.—C. Feb. 1. 

Raleigh, E. W. W., Assistant-Surgeon, appointed to Medical duties of Calcutta 
Native Militia, and Assist. to Superintend. of Eye Infirmary.—C. Feb. 22. 

Ramsay, J., Ens, 23d N. 1. to act as Adjutant to 23d N. I., during absence of 
Lieut. Holmes.—C. Feb. 29, 

Ralfe, H., Capt., Bengal Artill., on furl. to Eur. for health—C. Feb. 9, 

Ramsay, T., Ens. 32d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 19. 

Robson, F. A., Esq., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of Zillah of Guntoor. 
—M. Feb. 29. 

Richmond, J., Assistant-Surgeon, appointed to do duty with H. M.’s 13th Lt. 
Dragoons.—M. Feb. 12. 

Rose, John, Cornet, 3d Lt. Cav., to act as Riding Master.—M. Feb. 12. 

Rattray, J., Lieut. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter, and Paymaster, v. Chin- 
nery.—M. Feb. 22, 





Shaw, D., Ensign 54th N. I., to be Lient. vice Ewart prom.—C. Feb. 29. 

Spencer, W., Assistant-Surg., 16th Lancers, to be attached to Convalescent 
Depot of Europeans.——C. Feb. 29. 

Stuart, C., Major-Gen., removed from 21st to 65th N. I1—C. Feb. 9. 

Short, E. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens., and appointed to do duty with 3d or 
P. L. I.—M. Feb. 22. 

Stewart, F. P., Lieut., removed from 46th to 39th N. I—M. Feb. 28, 

Strettell, D., Lieut., 20th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—M. Feb. 12. 


Taylor, James, Assistant-Surg., appointed to medica] duties of civil station of 
Dacca, vice Harris, dec.—C. Feb. 1. 

Thomson, Geo., Capt. of Engineers, to be Exec.-Engineer of 8th or Rohilcund 
div. of Public Works, vice Davidson, rem.—C. Feb. 8. 

Trower, Jesper, Lieutenant, Artillery, to Ist Lieutenant, vice Kemp, deceased. 
—C. Feb. 15. ; 

Thomas, Mills, Major, to be Lieut.-Col., vice Vaughan, prom.—C. Feb, 29. 

Thompson, J., Capt. 68th N. L., to officiate as Major of Brigade in Arracan, 
vice Scott on furl.—C. Feb. 9. 

Trevor, R.S., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quarter- Master to 3d Light Cav., 
vice Tottenham, res.—C. Feb. 9. 

Todd, J. M., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty.—C. Feb. 6. 

Taylor, H., Lieut. 2d Light Cay., to act as Riding-Master.—M. Feb. 12. 

Thompson, A. P., Lieutenant, 8th Light Cavalry, to act as Riding-Master. 
—M. Feb. 12. 

Taylor, T. J., Lieut. 7th Light Cav., on furl. to Europe —Feb. 15. 


Vaughan, John, Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col.-Commandant, vice Vanrenen, 
deceased.—C. Feb. 29. 


Wynch, P. M., Mr., to be Superintendant of Calcutta Lotteries.—C. Feb. 21. 

Wilkinson, W., Mr., to be Collec. of Cuttack.—C. Feb. 14. 

Wrottesley, H., Major, 56th N. I, to be Lieut.-Col., vice Poule, promoted. 
—C. Feb. 1. 

Walter, H., Lient. 56th N. I., to be Captain of a Company, vice Hardey, prom. 
—C. Feb. 1. 

Wise, T. A., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. Feb. 15. 

Woodward, D., Assistant-Surg., posted to Civil Station of Dacca, Jellalpore, 
vice Taylor, rem. to Dacca.—C. Feb. 22. 

Webb, Geo., Surg., on furl. to Europe.—C. Feb. 9. 

Watkins, A., Capt. 7th Light Cav., to act as Riding-Master.—M. Feb. 12. 

Wight, R., Assist.-Surg., to be Garrison Assist.-Surg. at Negapatam, vice Camp- 
bell on furl. to Europe.—M., Feb. 19. 


Young, T., Capt. 54th N. 1., to be a Major, vice Thomas, prom.—C. Feb. 29. 
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© General Orders by Government. 
‘ Fort St. George, February 8, 1828, 


‘Tue Honourable Court of Directors* having determined that not more 
than five Officers shall be simultaneously absent on staff employment, 
from any one corps, whether cavalry or infantry, the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council is pleased to publish the following Regulations, 
to give effect to the orders of the Honourable Court, from this date : 

‘The number of regimental Captains that may be absent at one time 
from the same corps of the line, on staff, or other publie permanent employ, 
is restricted to two ; and, to ebviate all occasion for reference hereafter, 
it is directed, that when two Captains are absent from a corps in public 
situations, and a subaltern Officer of the same corps holding also a de- 
tached staff situation, be promoted to the rank of regimental Captain, the 
Officer so promoted. shall be the individual to vacate his appointment, 
under the operation of these orders, which are to be prospective, and are 
not intended to affect the present incumbents of the grade of Captains, 
unless in such cases of emergency as his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief may bring to the notice of Government. 

‘The Right Honourable the Governor in Council has further deter- 
mined, that, when an escort with a Resident at a foreign Court, or with 
a Political Agent, is furnished from troops of the line, or fixed establish- 
ment, the services of a distinct Officer, permanently appropriated to the 
command of such escort, are unnecessary. Under the circumstances 
above, when an escort or guard, furnished to a Resident or Political 
Agent, is relieved weekly from the regular troops, cantoned in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Residency, no necessity will exist for detaching 
a European Officer from his corps, on a tour of duty with it; but, when 
the garrison or cantonment from which the relief is effected, is so distant 
as to render a monthly, or longer tour of duty, more convenient than a 
weekly one, the Oilicer commanding the division, or the troops from 
which the escort is furnished, will consider it to de his duty to meet the 
wishes of the Resident or Political Agent for the uninterrupted employ- 
mant of any regimental Officer (who has served three years with his 
corps) on such duty, whilst his regiment may continue in the division, 
or at the station giving the escort. 

‘ The arrangements described in the foregoing paragraphs are prospec- 
tive, and are not intended to affect Officers commanding permanent 
escorts composed of men unconnected with the regular service; from 
this operation will also be exempted, escorts, whether composed of 





* On the subject of this Order, we have received the following Letter from a 
Correspondent, who sigas himself a Sepoy Subaltern, dated Trichinopoly, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1828 :—‘ That your Publication has done a great deal of good in va- 
rious ways, no person at all acquainted with India will, for a moment, be in 
doubt. Some time ago you inserted, in one of your Numbers, a Letter from an 
Officer of the coast army, showing the very great deficiency of Officers present 
with some of the regiments on the Madras Establishment; and, in the list of 
corps you then published, the deficiency was very apparent. The consequence 
of this publication has been an Order from the Court of Directors, to limit 
the number of Officers absent from their regiments on Staff employment to five. 
I annex the particulars as promulgated to the Madras Army, and remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant,’ 
* A Sepoy SUBALTERN,’ 





~ Proper. 
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troops of the line, or otherwise, which may he furnished for missions 
or occasional embassies to foreign Courts, beyond the limits of India 


* By Order of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 
(Signed) *R. Crive, 
* Chief Secretary.’ 





* General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in- Chief. 
‘ Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, February 18, 1828. 

* Ar a General Court-Martial, held at Belgaum, on the 3d day 
of January, 1828, and continued, by adjournments, to the 29th of the 
same month, Lieutenant Josiah Eyles Deere, of his Majesty’s 45th re- 
giment, was arraigned on the following charge, viz.:—‘* Charge pre- 
ferred against Lieutenant Josiah Eyles Deere, of the 45th regiment— 
For placing himself, in a state of intoxication, ata gate of the Palace of 
Kolapoor, the 17th of October, 1827; and then, forgetful of the libe- 
rality which should distinguish a British officer towards a fallen Prince, 
using a demeanour and language highly insulting to the Rajah of that 
country and his people, particularly in applying to him the word, 
* Banchoot ;’ such conduct endangering the public peace, and being 
highly unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, and to 
the prejudice of good order and military discipline.” Upon which 
which charge the Court came to the following decision: ‘ The Court 
having most maturely weighed and considered the whole of the evidence 
brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well as what the pri- 
soner, Lieutenant J. E. Deere, of his Majesty’s 41st regiment hath urged 
in his defence, and the evidence in support thereof, is of opinion— 


* “Finding, That the prisoner is guilty of placing himself at a gate of 
the Palace of Kolapoor, on the 17th of October, 1828 ; and then, forget- 
ful of the liberality which should distinguish a British officer towards a 
fallen Prince, using a demeanour and language highly insulting to the 
Rajah of that country and his people ; particularly, in applying to him the 
word, ‘ Banchoot ;’ such conduct endangering the public peace, and being 
highly unbecoming the character of an officer, and to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline; but the Court is of opinion, that the 
prisoner is not guilty of any other part of the charge.” 

* © Sentence,—The Court having found the prisoner Guilty to the 
extent above stated, doth sentence him, the said Lieutenant J. E. Deere, 
of his Majesty’s 4lst regiment, to lose two steps in his regiment, by 
being placed immediately below the two Lieutenants who at present 
stand next to him, and having his commission in his Majesty’s 41st re- 
giment dated one day after the date of the regimental commission of 
Lieutenant John Smith of the same regiment.” 

* Approved and Confirmed, 
(Signed) °G. T. WALKER, 
* Lieut. -General. 


«<The Court have recommended the prisoner on account of his 


bravery. This quality, unaccompanied with the generosity which 


should be the characteristic of the British soldier towards the unfortu- 
nate, can entitle him to little credit with the Lieutenant-General ; and 
so little has the prisoner known of the value of the latter, that, not being 
simply reprimanded by the officer in command, for the gross conduct of 
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which he has been now convicted, but, as if doubting of a proper feeling 
existing elsewhere, he himself called for, and dared the sentence of a 
court-martial. It is necessary, then, when men are not endowed with 
proper feeling, that they be taught, at least, to respect public opinion, 
rhis sentence must be carried into execution ; and, though lenient, it is 
to be hoped it will be sufficient to mark what is expected from a British 
officer. 
(Signed) “©G. T. WALKER, 
“ Lieut.-General.” 

‘The prisoner, Lieutenant Deere, is to be released from arrest, and 

will return to his duty.’ 


BIRTHS. 


Braddon, the lady of Wm., Esq., of a daughter, at Allipore, Feb. 10. 

Bremner, the lady of Lieut. Wm., 47th Reg., of a son, at Bellary, Feb. 18. 

Clarke, the lady of Capt. Wm., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 24. 

Cardew, the lady of C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Furreedpore, March 5. 

Dunlop, the lady of Major W., 52d N. I., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 11. 

Dickens, the lady of Theodore, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 14. 

Elphistone, the lady of Lieut.-Col. C., Com. 50th Reg., of adaughter, at Bel- 
gaum, Feb. 16. 

Fraser, the lady of S., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Chowringhee, March 1. 

Fyvie, the wife of the Rev. Wm., of twin daughters, at Surat, Feb. 8. 

Girdlestone, the lady of Capt. W. B., Com. 2d Bat. Nagpore Brigade, of a son, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 8. 

Greville, the lady of Capt., H. M.’s 16th Lancers, and Brigade-Maj. to H. M.’s 
Forces, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 28. 

Hodgeson, the lady of Capt. F., 35th N. I., of a son, at Meerut, March. 

Huxham, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Quilon, Feb. 18. 

M‘Curdy, the lady of Capt. E. A., 27th Reg., of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, 
Feb. 17. 

Minchin, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 7. 

Newman, the lady of Capt. Charles, 5th N.1., of a son and heir, at Quilon, 
Feb. 8. 

Proby, the lady of the Rev. J. C., chaplain, of a daugliter, at Benares, Feb. 21. 

Pattle, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 3. 

Pringle, the lady of D., Esq., of a son, at Bhaugulpore, March 1. 

Roome, the lady of Major, of a son, at Bhewnay, Feb. 6. 

Skipton, the lady of George, Esq., Superintendent-Surg., of a son, at Agra, 
Feb. 1 

Steer, the lady of C. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Patna, Feb. 4. 

Seppings, the lady of J. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 8. 

Sim, the lady of Major, Engineers, of a son, at Madras, Feb. 26. 

Seton, the lady of David, Esq., of a son. at Colebah, Feb. 13. 

Turnbull, the lady of P., Esq., of ason, at Calcutta, Feb. 5. 

Wylie, the lady of Dr., of a son, at Nagpore, Feb. 2. 

Williams, the lady of Capt. H. B., 3d Lt. Cav., at Arcot, Feb. 26. 


MARRIAGES. 


Butler, Captain, P., to Eliza, eldest daughter of S. Fabby, Esq., at Calcutta, 
Feb. 4. 

Coles, J. R., Esq., to Mrs. Anna Ives, at Calcutta, Feb. 9. 

Cockell, Capt. W. W., to Miss Eliza Bayson, at Calcutta, Feb. 26. 

Eastman, Thomas, Esq., to Helen, eldest daughter of the late Captain William 
Gordon, of the country service, at Calcutta, March 1. 
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Eaton, Mr. C. W., Master Attendant at Coringa, to Eleanor Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Luttrell, of Trinchinopoly, at Madras, March 3. 

Menzies, the Hon. Mr. Justice, Senior Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Colony, to Ann Helena, daughter of Commodore Christian, of the Royal Navy, 
at 'Simon’s Bay, Cape cf Good Hope, Feb. 28. 

ars: Lieut. Charles, 2d Europ. regt., to Miss Emily Stewart, at Hingalee, 

eb. 15. 

Smith, Lieut.-Col., D. C., 37th N. I., to Mrs. Henrietta Smithwaite, at Madras, 
March 3. 

Spratt, Assist.-Apothecary, C., 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., to Miss M. Newcastle, at 
Chicacole, Feb. 11. 

Woodcock, W. H,, Esq., Civil Service, to Harriott Mary, only daughter of Colin 
Shakspeare, Esq., at Calcutta, Feb. 13. 

Wyndham, Capt. H., Marines, to Mrs. Jane Vernon, at Bombay, Feb. 4. 


DEATHS. 


Avadal, S. E., Esq., aged 21, at Calcutta, Feb. 16. 

Dacre, Joseph, Esq., Third Judge of the Provin. Court of Appeal and Circuit, 
at the station at Chittoor, Feb. 22. 

Fermie, the lady of Capt. O. W., aged 56, at Calcutta, Peb. 19. 

Gillanders, Thomas, Esq., aged 59, at Caleutta, Feb. 23. 

M‘George, Theophila Louisa, wife of Lieut. W. M‘George, Adjutant of the Ba- 
reilly Prov. Batt, aged 22, at Bareilly, Feb. 24. 

Rutter, the lady of William, Esq., at Madras, Feb. 24. 

Spence, Ens. N. M., 24th Madras N.. L., at Kolapoor, Feb. 12. 

Stell, David, Esq., son of George Stell, Esq., of Millden, Cape of Good Hope, 
Feb. 27. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


— 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1828. 1828. 
July 28 Hastings .. Harvey «. Findlay .. V.D.Land Feb. 23 
July 29 Knightsbridge Ripley +» Hesse .- Bengal .. Mar. 1 
July 29 Start -- John . Freeman .. Mauritius Apr. 3 


July 30 Hastings .. FrancesCharlotte Talbert .. Madras ..  Mar.18 
July 30 Dartmouth Olive Branch... Anderson .. Cape .. May 10 
July 30 Downs  .. Ann Gray .. South Seas 
July 31 Plymouth .. Royal George Grant .. Mauritius Apr. 18 











July 31 Clyde .. Hind .- Rodger .. V.D.Land Apr. 12 
Aug. 1 Downs’ .. Margaret .- Ferguson .. Bombay .. Mar. 12 
Aug. 1 Downs .. Guardian -- Sutherland Bombay .. Feb. 18 
Aug. 2 Cork .. Claremont .. MacCauley Bombay .. Feb. 25 
Aug. 2 Portsmouth Sir Edwd. Paget Geary .- Bengal .. Feb. 27 
Aug. 5 Downs’ .. Frances .. Heard .. Mauritius Apr. 21 
Aug. 7 Cowes .. Burrell .- Metcalf .. Batavia .. Mar. 18 
Aug. 7 Downs’ .. Hope .- Harris .. SouthSeas Jan. 21 
Aug. 7 Start .- Thos. Grenville Shea .. Bengal .. Mar. 14 
Aug. 8 Downs  .. Alexander .. Richardson Ceylon .. Apr. 6 
Aug.12 Liverpool .. Nandi .- Ramsay .. Bengal .. Mar. 9 
Aug.14 Start .. Dryade .. Kellork .. Mauritius Apr. 26 
Aug.20 Portsmouth Elizabeth .. Collins .. N.S.Wales Feb. 17 
Aug.20 Downs .. Sarah & Elizabeth David .. South Seas 

Aug.21 Gravesend Peace .. Thomson.. Madeira .. July 23 


Aug.25 Downs .. Magnolia .. Eldridge .. Batavia .. Apr. 19 
Aug.25 Portsmouth Wanderer ,, Hurst .. Fernandez June 5 
Aug.27 Liverpool Perseverance Brown .. Bengal .. Mar. 30 
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Date. 

1828. 

March 2 
March 6 
March 9 
March 10 
March 13 
March 14 


March 15 
March 20 
March 23 
March 23 
March 24 


Date. 
1828. 
July 2 
July 25 
July 28 
July 31 
Ang. 2 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 6 

6 

7 

3 


_ 


Aug. 

Ang. 

Aug. 1é 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 26 
Ang. 26 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 27 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN 


Port of Arrival. 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
V. D. Land 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Ship’s Name. 


Gleniffer 
Valleyfield 
Tyne 
Norfolk 


Boddingtons 


Copernicus 
Circassian 
Mary 
Mary Ann 
Clifton 
Ontario 


PORTS. 
Commander, 


Henning 
Johnson 
Catgrave 
Redman 
Taylor 
Stevens 
Douthwaite 
Bambor 
O’Brien 
Midford 
Willis 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 


Cork 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Greenock 
Liverpool 
Greenock 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Greenwich 
Downs 
Downs 
Leith 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Downs 
Plymouth 
Downs 
Plymouth 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Gravesend 
Liverpoo! 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs 


Ship’s Name. 


Letitia 
William Glen 
Hippomenes 
Hunter 
London 
Simpson 
James Grant 
Rithsdale 
Ann 

John Biggar 
Jupiter 
Snperior 
Mary Ann 
Lang 
Comet 
Vittoria 


Lady Mac Naghten 
City of London... 
George Canning.. 
Saniuel Brown 


Roslyn Castle 


Childe Harold 


Governor Ready. . 


Surry 
Africa 
Harriet 


Lady Rowena 


Alice 
Patience 
Clarkstone 
Hero 

Royal George 
Nautilus 
Protector 


Commander. 


Clement 
Anderson 
Ross 
Arthur 
Huntley 
Warner 
Inglis 
Christian 
Fowler 
Shaw 
Welley 
Ormand 
Laidley 
Lark 
Fraser 
Smith 
Faith 
M‘Kellar 
Raig 
Reid 
Duff 
West 
Young 
Dacre 
Skelton 
Knaggs 
Russell 
Proditch 
Matthews 
Fell 
Embleton 
Nash 
Waugh 








GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS. 


PasseENGERS HoMEWARDS. 

By the Jodn, from Mauritius :—Lieut. Kelly, R. N.; David Thom on, Esq. ; 
Messrs. W. Felfair, Gillan, Artus, Chardriolette, and Ledditt ; Master Madge ; 
Mesdames Artus and child, Monneron, Fourmond, Le :ditt and two children. 


By the Sir Edward Paget, from Bengal and Cape :—Lieut.-Col. G. Macgregor, 


Port of Depart. 


Clyde 
London 
London 


.» London 
.« London 


London 
Lon ‘on 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


Destination. 


N. S. Wales 
Bombay 
Batavia 

V. D. Land 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Mauritias 
Bengal 
N.S. Wales 
Mauritius 
Bombay 

N. S. Wales 
N. S. Wales 
N. S. Wales 
Bengal 
N.S. Wales 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
V. D. Land 
Bombay 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
Ceylon 

N. S. Wales 
V. D. Land 
Singapore 
Cape 

N. S. Wales 
Bombay 
N.S. Wales 
China 
Bengal 
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C.B., 5th foot ; Capts. Campbell, 3lst foot; J. Crawford, Bombay Marinc ; 
H. Lawrenre, 67th N.1.; J. Douglas, 98th foot, and "H. John, Cape Cav. ; 
Lieut. John Miller, Madras Rifle Corps ; the Right Hon. W. He Leslie Melville, 
Hon. Comp.’s Cive Ser.; Augustus Le Messurier, Esq., Barrister at Law; 
John Monteath, Esq., and John Manuel, Esq.; Mdes. CaJ. Macgregor, E. Humey 
Capt. Grimes, G. M. Taylor, Capt, Stevenson and Monteaths*Master A. Mac- 
gregor, and three Humes ; Misses C. Macgregor, E. Woodley, E. Hume, Mon- 
teath and Stevens ; Serjeants Armstrong and Monro. ; 

By the Guardian, from Bombay :—Capt. T. R. Ferrell, Bombay Marines, and 
Lady ; and Mrs. Sievewright. ? 

By the Frances Charlotte, from Madras :—Capts. Taylor,’ 13th Drag. ; and 
Nicholson, Royals ; and Dr. Campbell, Hon. Comp.’s Service. 

By the William Harris, from Ascension :—Capt. Langdon, R.N.; Mr. Fore- 
man, late Surgeon of the Island ; and Mrs. Col. Nicholls. 

By the Frances, from the Mauritius :—Mr. Lester, from St. Helena. 

By the Thomas Grenville, from Bengal :—Lieut. Coj. Gilbert, 15th N. I. ; 
Lieut. A. M. Key, Hon. Comp.’s 9th Cav. ; D. Bryre, Esq. (died at sea, July 
18 ;), B. Roberts, Esq.; Dr. B. Macleod ; Mdes.“Col. Gilbert, Roberts, Bryre, 
* Macleod, Higgins, Thomas, (died at sea, June 14;) Masters Macleod, H. 
Thompson, Higgins, Thomas, and M‘Cann ; Misses Bryrey C. Roberts, Mac- 
leod, C. Macleod, two Higgins, two Turnbulls, two Wilkinsons, Methevon, 
and M. Thomas, (died at sea, June 15 ;) ten segyants and twenty-six invalids. 

By the Alexander, from Ceylon :—Major Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe; Major 
Morris, 97th reg. ; CaptaCrofton, 83d reg.; Lieut. De Laney; Ens. Cassidy ; 
T. N. Cargimgton, Esq., Mdes. Carrington, andifive children; Crofton and Cas- 
sidy; Morfis, and five children; three servants, eleven invalids, two women, and 
three children. , e 

By the Llizabeth, from N.S. Wales :—Captain Farlane ; Dr. Evans, R. N.; 


Messrs. Paul, Aspinall, and two Wentworths ; Mrs. Paul; Misses Wentworth. 
Ten steerage Passengers. 

By the Perseverance, from Bengal :—Capt. Law, 38th reg. ; Lieuts. Johnstone, 
16th Lancers ; and G. Johnstene, 46th reg. ; John Russell, Esq. ; M. Mackenzie ; 
Mdes. Mackenzie, and four children ; and Gilbert and one child. Three servants. 





PosTscrRIPT, 


We are still without any later news from India than that given 
in our last. Not a single ship has arrived from either Presidency 
of a later date than the intelligence before given. In the ensuing 
month, we shall, no doubt, have more of Indian news to com- 


municate. 














